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Unlike gritty cleansers, Bon Ami doesn’t scratch. That’s 
why, for many years, leading aluminum-ware manufacturers _ 
have recommended it for cleaning the highly polished parts of 


aluminum utensils. 


And Bon Ami should be used for the imszde of pots and pans 
too! For then the inside surface will be perfectly smooth—free 
from the little scratches that catch the food and increase the 


danger of scorching. 


Bon Ami removes dirt by softening it and 
blotting it up. It’s so easy to use! Justa 
little Bon Ami cake or powder on a damp 
cloth —a few brisk rubs—and aluminum 
kitchenware shines and glitters like new. 


And Bon Ami is kind to the hands—it 
never reddens or roughens them. 
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The Tam of the Pudding” 


NX OU have eaten good ais 

once only, but many times. As 

often as we make it, once every 

month, it is relished in two million 

American homes—admittedly the most fas- 
tidious and exacting homes on earth. 

The old adage—‘*The proof of the pudding is 
in the eating’’—has never been controverted 
since Cervantes wrote it into his masterly 
‘Don Quixote’? more than three hundred 
yeats ago. 

Your Woman's Home CoMPANION Is a new 
pudding every month, different in ingredi- 
ents, uniform only in quality. And the proof 
of it is that hundreds of thousands of consum- 
ers renew their orders year after year. Why? 

Because no other woman’s magazine at any 
price even approaches the value of your Com- 
PANION at only $1.50 for a whole year. 

Edited by a woman for women, it is not 
just a magazine but a national institution, 
No other woman’s periodical so thoroughly 
serves the viewpoint of women. 

Of course you know your Woman's Home 
Companion. You have sampled and enjoyed 
it. But have you ever fully visualized the 
plums it brings you in the course of a year's 
subscription? 

Six full-length novels and almost a hundred 
short stories, all by the leading, most popular 
and gifted living writers. These stories alone, 
when later they are published in book form, 
will cost you at least eighteen or twenty dol- 


Said Cervantes 


lars. But you read them first, and they cost you 
only a fraction of your small subscription fee. 

_ Timely special articles all through the year, 
written by the best authorities, dealing with 
politics for the woman voter, travel, books, 
the stage, interesting people, children, and 
every other living interest that touches the 
modern woman. 

The latest and prettiest fashions direct from 
Paris and Fifth Avenue, as fast as cable and 
courier can bring them, illustrated with beau- 
tiful color plates by the foremost fashion 
artists. 

Expert guidance on your own Good Looks, 
the care and training of your babies, cooking 
and serving, housebuilding and interior dec- 
orating, entertainment, gardens, handicrafts, 
hat- and dressmaking, and the other special 
departments listed below. 

Your Woman’s Home Companion is edited 
and conducted by women who find and bring 
to your service the best thought, knowledge, 
and experience obtainable to make your prob- 
lems lighter, your outlook brighter, your 
home life happier and more complete. 

All your Lesnar s service is personal- 
ized and fitted to your individual needs by 
booklets, plans, and private letters between 
you and your editors, and all the highly 
trained specialists who make your WoMAN’'s 
HomE CoMPANION preéminent among woim- 
en’s periodicals. 

And, in addition to its genuine, practical 


helpfulness, it is the most beautiful, depend- 
able, entertaining woman's magazine pub- 
lished in America. 

Compare the contents of your ComMPpaANIoN, 
as listed on this page, with those of any other 
Magazine, irrespective of price. Then multi- 
ply by twelve and add its peerless personal 
service, and you will have a picture of a year’s 
contents. | 

If you are already a subscriber, renew now - 
and your new subscription will start only 
when. your present one expires. | 

$1.50 for one year, $2.50 for two years— 
Woman's Home Companion. brings you in- 
comparably the highest quality ever. rides 
in the. woman's miagaeint field. 


ORDER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
ON THIS FORM—T0-DAY 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
Spring field, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Enclosed you will find $ 
tor which please enter my subscription to Woman's Home 
Companion for years.* 


Name 
Address 


City 


State 


*Fill in the price ($1.50 or $2.50) and the subscription term (one year _ 
. or two). Subscriptions at the two-year price must go to one address. 
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~ Politics and Folks 


NE might divide all voters into three classes: 
1. Those who think all politicians are 
crooked. ; : 
2. Those who think all politicians in the 
opposing party are crooked. 

3. Those who, like Diogenes, go adventuring for an 
honest man. 

What are ‘politicians’? Are they the holders of 
political office? Who are the holders of office? They 
are lawyers, bankers, merchants, rich men, poor men, 
farmers, mechanics, writers, artists, doctors—a good 
deal the kind of folks who sit around the family dining 
table in American homes. iF 

There is no such thing as a political class in this 
country. The government rests with the people. They 
are the government. It is from among them that 
officeholders are chosen. Men do not change their 
character or their ability by any magic touch of 
office. There are some men who remain long in one 
political office; there are many who advance from one 
office to another, and who devote most of their lives 
to the practice of government. The vast majority of 
political offices, however, are held by men who step 
from their private business or professional life into 
some such position, and who, after a few years, step 
back into the comparative obscurity of private life. 
Politicians are people; they have the virtues and the 
shortcomings common to all. ° 

One night in April, four years ago, we journeyed 

into a little New England town to have a talk with a 
former governor of his state. He was a practicing. 
lawyer in that town. After dinner he called at the 
hotel; but we did not sit in the hotel to talk. ‘“‘Let’s 
go up to my Office,”’ he said; “we can talk better up. 
there. It’s quiet and I kind of like it.”’ 

We walked through the town streets until we came 

to a four-story brick block. The hallway was dark. 
‘In here,” he said; and we turned into the dark 
hallway. He scratched matches and held them up so 
that we could see our way up the narrow stairway. On the 
second floor he took out a big old-fashioned key from his 
pocket, unlocked a door, and we went into his office. It 
large room. He lighted a single gas jet. 
It glowed like a little spark in a great deal of darkness. It 
left the corners of the room distant and mysterious. In 
the center of the room stood an enormous iron stove, a 
curious contrivance, not high from the ground but very 
long. It looked rather like a locomotive. From one end a 
stove-pipe went up toward the ceiling, then turned and 
disappeared somewhere in the darkness. This stove 
would take a log about five feet long. It was the only 
means of heating the office. There was no polished ma- 
hogany and no plate glass. There was no polished brass 
railing. There were no push buttons. And this was the 
law office of a man who had been governor of his state, 
who was one of the state’s first citizens, a man of strong 
character, proved abilities—an American politician, | 

He probably never thought of himself as a politician. 
He would probably call himself a country lawyer. He 
knew his profession. He knew the history of his country 
and his state. He‘had in his brain the essentials of 
citizenship and of statesmanship. He had in his office all 
the necessary things; and none of the superfluities. He 
represented American simplicity, honesty, and a political 
eonscience. When the people of his state wanted him to 
be governor, he served as governor. When that was over, 
he had come back to his law office and picked up his pro- 
fession where he had laid it aside to go to the state capital. 

We sat and talked about the boyhood days of Calvin 
Coolidge. We talked about the possibility of his becoming 
President of the United States. Now he is President; and 
a candidate for President. When Mr. Coolidge was a little 
boy, as everyone knows, he lived on a farm in Vermont. 
He was one of a good many thousand farm boys. Did he 
ever think of politics when he was raking hay or gathering 
maple sap, or bringing in firewood, or studying his lessons 
at night, or listening to the rain on the roof, or shoveling 
the path through the snowdrifts out to the barn, or going 
to the district school, or going to church with his father 
and mother on Sunday? This youngster thought about 
the same things that any average American youngster 
thinks about. He certainly had no membership in a 
political class. He was just an American boy. Now he is 
President of our country. 


(® e hot afternoon this summer we sat in the political 
headquarters of John W. Davis, atthe Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, during the Democratic National Convention at 
New York. No one knew that afternoon that Mr. Davis 
was going to be his party’s candidate for President. He 


By EDWARD ELWELL WHITING 


N NOVEMBER 4th the American 
: people will elect a President and a Vice 
President. Many other public officials will be 
elected at the same time. Are all these men and 
women whose names appear on the ballots poli- 
ticians? Do they represent ‘“‘a governing class’’? 
They are just folks. They are “us.” 
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HERE is no such thing as a political class 
in this country. The government rests with 


the people. 


They are the government. 
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JEING a politician is simply.working for the 
public. ‘Don’t you think,” someone may 
ask right here, ‘‘that you ought to leave out the 
word ‘for’??? That depends on what you find in 
the word “politician.” The true politician is an 
honest man. 
Abraham Lincoln was a politician before he 
was a statesman. He entered politics as a way 


_ to do things which he thought worth while. 


was one of many men whose names were then being con- 
sidered by the convention. It was a typical political 
headquarters. There were chairs about, and tables on 
which were leaflets concerning Mr. Davis; and a few rib- 
bons with his name printed on them. Over in one corner 
of the room, on a table, were a pitcher of ice water and a 
tray of glasses. A good many people were there, some 


sitting, and some walking about. It was not easy to tell 


who were visitors and who were workers for Mr. Davis. 

We fell into conversation with a man who looked like a 
farmer. He came from Clarksburg, West Virginia. He 
had known John Davis when Davis was a schoolboy at 
Clarksburg. He taought him the greatest man in the 
world. He had come up from West Virginia, paying his 
own way, to “‘do what he could”’ to make the folks he 
met see Davis as he saw him. He was working, without 
pay, for what he conceived to be two worth-while objects: 
He wanted the honor of the nomination for President for 


his old friend, John Davis; he wanted the country to have 


John Davis in the White House. This West Virginia 
farmer was working for his friends and for his country. 
Was he a politician? How about the boy he had known at 
Clarksburg—and who is now his party’s candidate for 
President? Is he a politician? Years ago he was just a 
boy in Clarksburg; like thousands of other American boys. 


ILLIAM E. BORAH isa United States senator from 

Idaho. His name appears in the newspapers often— 
always in a political connection. Membership in the 
United States Senate is a mighty office. The public sees 
Mr. Borah as a senator, a man with political power. He 
rides horseback. After a gallop in the morning he leaves 
his horse at the stable and then takes an electric car to 
the Capitol. Like many horseback riders, he carries lumps 
of sugar in his pocket for his horse. One day his horse 
acted badly. When he reached the stable Mr. Borah was 
irritated instead of refreshed by his ride. He tossed the 
bridle to a stable man, turned, and hurried to the Capitol. 
When he reached his desk in the Senate Chamber he 
put his hand in his pocket for some papers. He drew it 
out with a lump of sugar which he had found there. He 
looked at the sugar, turned and walked out of the Senate 
Chamber, got his hat, and took the electric car back to 
the stable. He gave the sugar to his horse, turned around, 
and went back to the Capitol. What has that to do with 
politics? Is Mr. Borah a politician? A few years ago he 
was practicing law in Idaho—and riding horseback. 


OHN SHARP WILLIAMS of Mississippi spent a great 
many years as representative and senator in Congress. 
He was a force in the affairs of the Democratic party and 
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in the affairs of our country. A little while ago he re- 
tired from the Senate. He wanted to go back to Yazoo 
City, Mississippi. Before he went to Congress he 
practiced law there, and planted cotton. When he 
retired from politics he told his friends he was going 
back home to read the classics. He is a scholar. Is he 
a politician? 

Politicians are just folks. Catch a politician without 
his badge on and you can’t tell him from an ordinary 
mortal, because he is an ordinary mortal. In some of 
the older countries they still think that a touch from a 
sword works some kind of alchemy or transformation 
which lifts the knighted one away from the ranks of 

the many and makes him a very special kind of per- 
son. We don’t do that in this country; but we do 
rather incline to think that when a high political office 
is laid upon a man he becomes in some way different. 
Once in a while a man so honored believes this himself. 
When he does, he is of very little public use. 

Some years ago this question was discussed in the 
newspapers: “‘What shall we do with our ex-Presi- 
dents?” 

There are never many ex-Presidents.. No one ever 
solved the question—except the ex-Presidents. Mr. 
Taft became a professor at Yale University, and 
later was appointed Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. If he had not been so appointed he 
undoubtedly would have been very happy as a pro- 
fessor and as a writer for the rest of his days. Mr. 
Roosevelt adventured and wrote and preached a gos- 
pel of Americanism, and became our foremost citizen. 
Grover Cleveland distinguished himself as a professor 
at Princeton. Mr. Harding, had tragedy not removed 
him, would some day have gone back to his home in 
Marion, Ohio; and he would have been content. There 
is no doubt that Woodrow Wilson, had he lived and 
regained his health, would have found congenial 
occupation as a teacher or as a writer, or both. Big 
men are not dazzled by political office. They can 

always find work to do. 


| Eade a politician is simply working for the public. 
“Don’t you think,” someone may ask right here, “that 
you ought to leave out the word ‘for’?”’ That depends 
on what you find in the word “‘politician.”” The true 
politician is an honest man. Abraham Lincoln was a 
politician before he was a statesman. 

On November 4th the American people will elect a 
President and a Vice President. Many other public 
officials will be elected at the same time. Are all these 
men and women whose names appear on the ballots 
politicians? Do they represent ‘‘a governing class’’? 
They are just folks. They are “us.” 

Our government is not perfect. No perfect form of 
government has ever been devised by man. Evils appear 
under the form which we support. They will continue so 
to appear. There is no guaranty of uniform ability and 
absolute integrity in public office—because there is no 
such guaranty in human nature. Our system of govern- 
ment has this very particular recommendation: Thecurefor 
its evils is in the hands of those who suffer from them. 
The people can always demand and. obtain honest men 
in office, if they are persistent enough. Instances of dis- 
honest men in office do not disprove this. The much 
larger number of instances of honest men in office proves 
it to be true. 

Who makes the country’s laws? Where are they made? 

Every family fireside is an American Congress. Every- 
one, man or woman—and sometimes the youngsters too— 
sitting about the dining-room table after supper, is a 
lawmaker. The laws of the nation, and the laws of the 
states, are made in American homes. The men or women 
we send to state legislatures, or to the United States 
Congress, are,.in the larger branches of each, called 
“‘representatives.’’ The name means something. They 
are sent there to represent us. They want to know what 
fathers and mothers and brothers and sisters talk about 
in the family living-room. If they don’t know this, and 
if they do things which are not approved in these home 
congresses, they soon cease to sit in legislative halls. 

Laws originate in American homes. 

Lawmakers represent their own homes and others’. 

Every government establishment, national or state, is a 
sort of enlarged home. Don’t forget that the White House 
is nothing like a palace. It is as typical of American 
home life as any cottage in a country village. 

If we had a governing class we would have a governed 
class. That would be a denial of democracy. Our salva- 
tion is in the fact that our lawmakers and executives are 
just folks. 
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Try Wheatena Bread 
It is delicious! 


1 cup Wheatena 

3 cups boiling water 

34 cup lukewarm water 

1% yeast cake 

5 cups white flour 

3 tablespoons light brown sugar 
3 tablespoons melted lard 

1 tablespoon salt 


Pour boiling water over Wheatena, 
stir well and cool. Dissolve yeast in 
the 34 cup warm water, add to 
Wheatena, also 1 tablespoon of the 
sugar and 1 cup of the flour. Beat 
well and let rise one and one-half 
hours. Then add rest of the flour and 
sugar, lard and salt. Knead ten min- 
utes after dough is on the board and 
let rise until double in bulk. Keep 
dough in kneading soft as possible. 
Greasing the hands will facilitate the 
work. Mold into loaves, fill pans 
% full and let rise until double in 
bulk. Brush melted butter over top. 
Bake'45 minutes. 


Free sample package 


Write for sample package, and 
book of recipes, free, showing many 
dainty and economical ways in which 
Wheatena may be served. 


Begin whole wheat today! 


Start the youngsters from the very first on the road to continued 
health and happiness. | 

Begin with Wheatena—the whole wheat cereal with the delicious 
nutty flavor—as their first solid food. Not only will they love it, as.do 
millions of other healthy, robust youngsters, but it is so easy to digest 
and so nourishing that it will lay the foundation for sturdy bodies and 
rugged health all through the years. This is why baby specialists 
recommend Wheatena right along for infant feeding. 


Wheatena furnishes the very elements that build firm bone, sound 
tissue, and sturdy muscle—the needed vitamines, the tissue-building 
proteins, the bone-making mineral salts, the energy-producing carbo- 
hydrates, and the right proportion of bran—the natural regulator. 

Let the whole family add golden years with this natural, whole 
wheat food that has such a delicious nutty flavor. 


All good grocers have Wheatena or will gladly get it for you. Get the yellow- 
and-blue package today—for breakfast tomorrow. | 


The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 
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Dangerous Currents 


A candid talk about amateur self-analysis and its 


QO THE more thoughtful of those who 

have been following in the newspapers 

v». the story of the Franks murder in 

Chicago, the murder itself—horrible and revolt- 

ee ing as it was—has not been the vital focus of 

interest. The real point has been that the murderers, 

‘young men with every advantage of education and social 

position, should have passed through the hands of the 

most skilled educators of our country, without the slight- 

est recognition of an abnormal mental condition which 

could lead them to the commission of so atrocious a 
crime. 

To all outward appearance these boys seemed far above 
the normal; they both enjoyed to an unusual degree the 
confidence and respect of their professors. Their daily 
associates had not the smallest idea of the so-called 
“fantasy-life” veiled by the seeming normality of their 
behavior. 

And if this be true of these two young men, may it 
not be an index of the mental ill-health prevalent among 


the youth of our country? And the next question that 


necessarily arises must be concerning the causes which 
have led to conditions so grave. 

As the newspapers have given us the story, these boys 
have been making a play out of their own and each 
other’s mental and emotional reactions, until the interest 
of the play, the play of mind upon mind, became to them 
more important than the taking of human life. In the 
interest of their own emotions and sensations they com- 
pletely lost sight of the effect of this absorbing game of 
theirs upon the lives and happiness of others. It has 


been said that Leopold even made an anticipatory analy- 


sis of the sensations he would ‘feel if he were tried and 
put to death. 

All this is, of course, indicative of the prevalence of the 
habit of self-analysis, the dabbling about of amateurs in a 
pool of thought which conceals treacherous and dangerous 
currents; and for this, speaking generally, it seems to me 
that no one factor is so largely responsible as the con- 
stantly increasing vogue of psychoanalysis. We as a 
nation are proud of the protection we give to the physical 
health of our children. We would not in ‘‘this enlight- 
ened age’”’ dream of turning them over to untrained men 
for the treatment of their bodily ailments, or of allowing 
them to browse in what used to be called ‘doctors’ 
books’’ for the purpose of diagnosing and treating them- 
selves. But unfortunately the air is filled with talk of 
psychoanalysis; in the columns of our newspapers are 
advertisements of lectures on psychoanalysis; scarcely a 
library exists which does not make literature on psy- 
choanalysis accessible to young and old alike. And it is 
only too probable if the young son or daughter has a 
nervous. breakdown, he or she will be turned over to a 
psychoanalyst for treatment. 


The Freudian Theora 
Y 


-\NE of my old Harvard professors, an eminent psy- 


7 chiatrist, once said to me: ‘‘ Psychoanalysis is like - 


a crime wave sweeping the country. It is horrible to con- 
template its evil influence in the life of the nation.” The 
murder of the Franks boy epitomizes the forecast of this 
great physician. The medical profession as a whole has 
come to realize that psychoanalysis is practically worth- 
less in the treatment of nervous disorders; that there are 
other ways of treating these maladies with the dangers of 
psychoanalysis eliminated, and the cure in the great 
majority of cases swift and certain. 

The Freudian theory is that the underlying principle of 
every case of nervousness is a sex trauma which may have 
been produced in the child’s mind when he was still at 
the breast of his mother, and that this trauma leaves a 
strangled idea deep in the subconscious mind, the pur- 
pose of psychoanalysis being to bring into light this 
smothered idea. And as this theory presupposes that the 
idea is sexual the analysis delves into the secret and for- 
gotten sexual experiences; if in fact there be none they 
are conjured up out of the dreams of the patient by 
means of a symbolism which cannot fail to be revolting 
to a sensitive and delicate mind. 

Often the patient is accused of conscious resistance or 
lack of frankness. If he says he does not dream, hypo- 


thetical dreams containing a symbolism of the grossest 


nature are often suggested for him. The conscious minds 
of these patients are goaded on in a merciless search for 
buried sex wishes and desires until they become so ab- 
sorbed in the subject that they are unable to interpret 
the simplest thoughts and actions excepting in terms of 
sex, or else are revolted at the sensuality attributed to 
them. 

One young girl, for instance, under rigid questioning 
said she often dreamed of snakes. She thought it was 
because she had been frightened by a snake when a little 
child. The psychoanalyst spurned that idea. She was 
told to search the Bible for a correct interpretation. 


effect on the youth of to-day 
By EDWARD SPENCER COWLES, M. D. 


N° THOUGHTFUL parent could read of the 
Franks murder in Chicago without questioning 
an educational system, a social structure, in which 
such a thing could be possible. How could the two 
young murderers have associated daily with their 
teachers and schoolmates without showing a trace 
of the mental condition which could lead to this 
unspeakable crime? ; : 

And that this is not just an isolated case is indi 
cated by the astonishing fact that about 240,000 of 
our boys and girls break down every year between 
the ages of eighteen and thirty and go to private and 
public asylums. Many of these are university 
graduates, not a few taking every honor in our 
schools. 

Doctor Cowles believes that one of the causes for 
this alarming condition is the prevalence of the 
habit of self-analysis: ‘‘the dabbling about of 
amateurs in a pool of thought which conceals 
treacherous and dangerous currents.” 

His article is of great value to parents who want 
their children to be well-rounded, normal, useful 
human beings. THE EpiTor. 


Somewhat bewildered she did so without success. Finally 
it was explained to her that the Serpent in the Garden ‘of 
Eden was symbolic of ‘the sinful sexual desires of man, 
and that her dream of snakes was but proof of the depth 
of her own sexual desires—which she had not even known 
she had. She was so violently shocked by this that a 
serious mental illness developed. Patients treated by 
psychoanalysis are often subjectéd to such prolonged 
probings for sex trauma that their minds become ob- 
sessed by sex, and in some instances the finer mental 
reserve and modesty of youth are so broken down that 
their moral standards are completely shattered. 

Scores of patients have come to The Body and Soul 
Medical and Mental Clinic to be cured of the effects of 
psychoanalysis. And it is not too much to say that of 
all the patients who have come there, not one in a 
hundred has had a sex trauma as the root of his nervous 
condition. Yet for the sake of the one who might possibly 
be cured by skilled and scientific use of this method, a 
psychoanalyst would subject the other ninety and nine 
to the unspeakable risks attendant upon his peculiar 
treatment. And the good that Freud’s method has done 
in the hands of the very few high-minded physicians 
capable of using it with discrimination and skill is as 
nothing compared with the harm that has been done by 
the thousands of men and women without medical educa- 
tion, calling themselves ‘Psychologists,’ ‘‘Psycho- 
analysts,” ‘Mental Healers,” etc., who advertise to 
treat the sick, to heal the mind, which is the most delicate 
part of the human organism. 


Every Normal Feeling 1s Questioned 


Eat *‘healers” and ‘‘psychoanalysts” have taken 
toll of countless numbers of our otherwise healthy boys 
and girls and made of them mental wrecks. Every normal 
feeling in the body is dragged out and questioned with a 
vile sex interpretation until the patient is wrought to the 
highest pitch nervously, and finally caught in a veritable 
maelstrom of internal and external sex questionings. The 
character of the talk so frequent between the “psy- 
choanalyst”’ and the patient is often so revolting that, 
even if we wished, we would not be permitted to print it. 
A popular lecturer on psychoanalysis said the other day 
that a child should be taught not only to respect his 
every emotion, to respect it and to display it, but to re- 
_press nothing. I simply ask in such case what would be- 
come of the child’s dignity, modesty, poise, character, 
and spiritual life? One phase of education has to do with 
disciplining the impulses into habits of decent thought 
and action. Many of the men practicing psychoanalysis, 
especially the ‘‘healers,’’ are themselves neurotic and 
erotic. 


In this connection it may be interesting to tell the 


history of one woman who came offering to help in our 
work at The Body and Soul Medical and Mental Clinic. 
She was smiling and complacent and described herself as 
a. “‘psychoanalyst’”’ who had a “studio” where she 
treated the sick, and advertised classes in psychoanalysis. 
Her manner was so assured and so exalted as to lead me 
to make an examination which showed her to be mentally 
unbalanced. She blandly told of her actual talks with 
God, hearing His voice, executing His commands; ready, 
if He commanded her, to kill her children while they 


slept. She talked sex incessantly and with the 
wildest theories. Imagine this woman having 
for a minute the confidence of your fair young 
daughter, or your boy committed to her care. And I 
have on my desk at this moment a leaflet which she has 
recently issued advertising her autumn classes for the 
young! ; 

It was the vogue a little time ago with a few physicians 
and many “‘healers’’ calling themselves ‘ psychologists”’ 
to use what is known as ‘‘rational psychotherapy” or the 
“explanation method.”” The healer is supposed to talk 
the patient out of his nervous disorder, but many patients 
already know the cause of their trouble, understand its 
psychology perfectly. You cannot get rid of it with rea- 
soning or explanation. It has become an organic habit of 
ideation. The physician must know how automatically 
to remove it for the patient, and The Body and Soul 
Medical and Mental Clinic has demonstrated that this 
can be done by means of a method as definite and exact 
as that by which a surgeon performs a brain operation. 
The explanation method, used alone, simply deludes the 
patient, takes his money, and gives him practically noth- 
ing in the way of health. 

It must be admitted that a certain degree of responsi- 
bility for this rests with the medical profession—not so 
much the practitioners of medicine themselves, as the 
medical schools. Every medical school has great hospitals 
in connection with it, which draw to it thousands of 
patients for physical examination and study; but even 
to-day not a single medical school in the country has a 
course worthy of the name in the study and treatment of 
the delicate mental and emotional disorders known as the 
psy choneuroses. 

If the medical schools do not teach this fundamental 
subject, you cannot expect the average medical man 
to understand it and practice it. The great body of the 
medical profession is interested in physical disease, in 
the laws governing the body. They scarcely realize that 
the mind is governed by laws as definite as those gov- 
erning the body. 

But medical men, even though they are untrained in 
the treatment of nervous disorders, do as a rule examine 
the patient physically and treat his physical disorders if 
he has them. The “psychologist,” ‘‘ psychoanalyst,” and 
“healer”? make no adequate physical examination, and 
consequently attempt to treat the patient without know- 
ing, and apparently without caring, whether he has an 
infection which may be cured if detected in time, and if 
neglected may destroy his life. 


Killing Germs by “Perfect Faith’? 


MAN came to my office to demonstrate that he could 

kill germs by “‘perfect faith.”” He offered his own body 
for the test and asked me to inject germs into it so that 
he might destroy them by the power of his faith. Ex- 
amination revealed that he was already incurably in- 
fected, and that the infection had reached his brain, 
causing general paresis. This man had been treated by 
an English Church “‘healer’’ and others, and pronounced 
well. He was doomed to death in an insane asylum, when 
by proper medical treatment in the early stages of his 
infection he might easily have been saved. His beautiful 
Christian faith had been made the instrument of his 
utter ruin at the hands of a commercial “healer.” 

But when the medical man examines a patient suffering 
from,some nervous disorder, and finds that he can see 
nothing physically the matter with him, the chances are 
that he will say: “There is nothing the matter if you will 
only think so. Forget it. Brace up.” Or another will 
order special diets, milk or vegetable, washing out the 
stomach, etc. Still another will probably say: ‘What you 
need is change of air and scene. Travel and stop thinking 
about yourself. Take lots of rest, lots of fresh air, lots of 
wholesome food.”’ And so the patient wanders from doc- 
tor to doctor getting more and more discouraged, prob- 
ably taking up with faith-healing, or psychoanalysis, or 
any one of the hundreds of freak cults with which the 
country is overrun. 

There are about 240,000 of our boys and girls 
who break down every year between the ages of 
eighteen and thirty, and go to private and public 
asylums. Many of these boys are university graduates, 
not a few taking every honor in our schools. A study of 
the history of these cases will reveal that the trouble 
began some ten or fifteen years before the breakdown. 
Very little can be done after the breakdown. Some few 
cases regain their liberty, though their lives and useful- 
ness are blighted. If the disorder of these patients had 
been recognized in its incipiency, ten or fifteen years 
before the breakdown, and then given proper medical 
treatment and education fitted to the special need of the 
individual, eighty per cent of these boys and girls would 
have been saved from breakdown and fitted for normal 
life and service. What a [CONTINUED ON PAGE 148] 
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.UR youngsters laugh when we 
tell them that old Mother 
Hubbard went to her cupboard 
and found it bare. For them the jingle 
is only a bit of humor, and they are 
quite sure the old dame promptly went 
to market and then—food aplenty. 


But to folks of many lands, the bare 
cupboard is a nightmare bringing up 
instantly the specter of famine. India, 
with three times our population, has 
writhed under the maddening torture 
of nineteen famines in the last century 
and a half, her people starving by the 
million. In China, during the famine 
of 1876-79 alone, more than eleven 
millions went to death through hunger, 
disease and violence. In both countries 
there was food enough for every man, 
woman and child, but no way to carry 
it fast enough from the spots where it 
was abundant to the neighborhoods 
where it was scarce. India had less 
than 30,000 miles of railroad and the 
only railroad China had at that time was 
destroyed during the famine’s first year. 


If we are immune to famine, it is largely 
_ because we have 375,000 miles of thor- 


oughly efficient railroads. As long as 
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their growth is encouraged and they 
are allowed to function freely, food 
scarcities will be relieved. before they 
become acute. 
sometimes been hampered and in 
October of 1921 they were threatened 
with a complete stoppage. 


At that time, the authorities of the 


district of New York with eight million 
people to care for, were at their wit’s 
end. The flour stored in the district 
would be exhausted in a month; the 
fresh meat ina week. The fresh milk 
so essential for babies and invalids 
would be gone in a day and storage 
was out of the question. 


From city to village, the whole country 
was alarmed. The farmer gravely pic- 
tured himself rich in grain, but poor in 
flour; robbed of his markets, and cut 
off from supplies, with his car and 
motor-truck powerless; his children 
sick, and medicines unobtainable, _ 


But the crisis passed, the motor-truck 
chugged over the hills, the grain went 
to the mill, shipments of flour and 
meal rolled into town and village, ice- 
cooled cars of meat and fruits sped 


But our railroads have 


across the continent, the good old milk 
train whizzed through the night to 
deliver the morning milk. . And the 
sturdy lad who sees the morning 
sun gild the Statue of Liberty, the 
vigorous youngster who watches its 
parting rays streaming in through the 
Golden Gate—and all the rest of us— 
continue to enjoy the balanced ration 
essential to health: fresh meats, fresh 


vegetables, fresh fruits, fresh eggs, 
fresh milk. 


So, when at night, we hear the panting 
of the ponderous freight train, heavy 
with health-giving products of farm and 
field, let us pull the blankets closer and 
breathe a prayer of thanks that we live 
where brains, money, vision, brawn, 
pluck, and grit have made New York 
and San Francisco neighbors and have 


set the orange groves of the rf - A 
Southern states beside the t A, 
vast wheat fields of Canada. es | 


Our railroads fetch andcarry $~-\\-! 
from every corner of the 
land. Their efficiency is 
personal to every one of us. 
They are indispensable 
health carriers, 


With only 6% of the people of the world, 
we have 50% of the railroads and the 
most effective railroad service that has 
ever been known. 


The freight rates of Canada and the 
United States are the lowest in the 
world, and the railroads pay more than 
$1,000, 000 a day in taxes. 


Our Government tells our railroads how 
much they may earn, how much they may 
charge us for their service, how much they 
should pay their men. It supervises 


their bookkeeping and it knows where 
every dollar comes from and where it goes, 


The railroads carry us from town to town 
and do it well, but they make their living 
in a service that i is even more important, 
the carrying of freight. For every passen- 
ger coach, they have forty freight cars. 

And their great achievement is not even 
the tremendous number of freight cars— 
2,500,000—but the ice-cooled cars, almost 
unknown in other lands, which carry our 
perishable foods thousands of miles and de- 


Published by 


liver theminperfectcondition. So,wheth- 


er you travel or stay at home, the railroads 
are serving you every minute of the day. 

The railroad question, for the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, is more than 
a matter of politics and economics. It 
includes the most vital question of all— 
health and longevity, not only for the 
21,000,000 policyholders of the Metro- 

politan, but for every man, woman, and 
child in the United States and Canada. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ~/ nw thie 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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Photo by Buehman 


The original charter for the pueblo of Tucson was ee ee 

granted by the King of Spain in 1551. The beautiful is. ee — are ee 
modern city of 20,000 inhabitants is said to have more bal —_— na air y asda mission tn 
sunshine than any other part of the United States. It “oC -£ , oe 2 

was once Arizona’s capital. The photograph shows 
the ruins of the second capitol building. 


‘From ARIZONA to the ADIRONDACKS” 


How women from Tucson to Plattshurg 
came to a common choice in soap 


HE wave of public opinion in favor of fine white 
laundry soap has swept clear across America! 

Geographical location makes little difference. Even in 

towns as unlike and widely distant from each other as 


Tucson, Arizona, and Plattsburg, N. Y., PandG The 


The DeLord House and Historie 


Merqums EcKih hestgnsrters White Naphtha Soap is the largest selling soap. To set 
during the Battle of Plattsburg —_—— 


down the complete list of such towns and cities would far 
exceed the limits of this page. 

There are, of course, women who sincerely doubt that 
by changing from the older types of soap, which have given 
acceptable results, they can get still better results with far 
less. effort. 

But as such women have learned, one by one, the advan- 
or tages of a white soap as fine as P and G, they have become 

a enthusiastic converts. 
- Today, therefore, P and G is the largest selling laundry 
soap in the country. 

The reasons for this triumph of a particular soap are 
clear: Women have learned that P and G lessens rubbing 
and boiling, keeps white clothes w4ite, preserves colors, 
sudses well in water of any desired temperature, dissolves 
dirt quickly and safely, rinses out thoroughly and leaves 
clothes sweet and clean, without the slightest trace of soapy 
odor or yellowish tinge. 

Whether you do the laundry work yourself or employ 
a laundress, you should see that P and G is used. Its 
advantages will soon be revealed by the clock, by back and 
arm muscles, and by the clothes themselves. 


Procter & Gamble 


Plattsburg, on beautiful Lake Champlain, was named for 
Zephaniah Platt, who founded the outpost in 1784. Here, in 
1916, the Citizens’ Training Camp idea was given its first trial. 
Nearly 30,000 officer candidates were actually trained here. 


© 1924, 
by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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“You know it’s always been you. I've never thought twice about any other girl’ 


The Three Cases 


— 


OAN had never been quite so conscious of the fact 
that it was ‘‘good to be alive” as she was that 


afternoon. 

The day. had. begun well. She had awakened 

with a feeling of happiness to find the sun just 
struggling through:the morn- 
ing mist and throwing a pat- 
terned shadow of gray and 
gold upon the wall above her 
bed. For a minute or two she 
had lain in the comfort of perfect physical ease 
watching the gold fade and quicken; now dying 
almost to invisibility and now glowing so brightly 
that she could trace every design of the lace 
window curtain through which it shone. 

Then, with a sudden fury of eagerness, she had 
jumped out of bed and gone over to the window. 
“It’s going to be a perfectly gorgeous day!”’ she 
murmured, a little awed by the prospect of all the 
happiness that awaited her. Life had been a little dull 
lately and she had been looking forward to this tennis 
party for more than a week. After supper, they might 
have a carpet dance! And she had so dreaded that, after 
all, it might be wet. They had had so much rain that 
summer. 


By J. D. BERESFORD 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. HATHERELL 


“A perfectly ripping day,” Joan had repeated in a kind 
of ecstasy. , 

Afterwards she had danced over to the cheval glass and 
permitted herself a brief, critical, but not too critical, 
examination. : 

She had had to admit, though she had pretended to 


do so grudgingly, that she ‘‘wasn’t really bad-looking.”’ 

When she had tried on the new white piqué tennis 
skirt before lunch, and had found that by some miraele 
little Miss Thomas, the dressmaker, had succeeded where 
she had so often failed in the past, Joan had had one 
moment of superstition. Was 
it possible that things were 
going altogether too well with 
her? Would she, perhaps, have 
to suffer for all this good luck? 
But as the afternoon wore on she had entirely 
forgotten that moment of uneasiness. This was 
4 her day. 

If only Bernard would buck up a bit and not go 
about with that air of mysterious and tragic 
purpose! Why couldn’t he be jolly and amusing 
like Philip Craig or Jack Meagher? Surely one 
might enjoy one’s self on one’s birthday? 

She found an opportunity to chip him about his 
seriousness while she was waiting for her partner, Philip 
Craig, to play the final in the tournament. Bernard was 
going to umpire and mark for them, and she joined him 
by the net. : 

“Sorry your luck’s out,” she said flippantly. 

He looked up at her reproachfully. ‘Is my luck out?” 
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he asked, as if he wished to convey some special half- 


hidden meaning. 


“I was only judging by your expression,” Joan returned. ; 


“You do look so utterly and desperately—funereal.”’ 

“‘T’m sorry,”’ he said, with a sigh. ‘“‘The truth is that a 
man at the hospital, a man we were all rather keen on, 
died this morning. We thought we were going to pull 
si through, you see, and he was such an awfully decent 
chap.” 

Joan frowned and looked out across the lawn, hoping 
to see Philip. His racquet had sprung in the last set 
and he had gone to borrow one from Jack Meagher, 
who had been. knocked out in the last round. She was 
sorry about Bernard’s patient, of course, but she did 
not want to-think-of hospitals-just now.- This was her 
day and she meant to enjoy it to the full. 

“Rotten luck,’’ she commented. “But I suppose 
that sort of thing happens fairly often in a doctor’s 
life? You rather have to make up your mind to it, I 
mean?” | 

“I suppose one will get used to it, in time,’ Bernard 
said thoughtfully. Then he looked up at her and went on 
more briskly. ‘‘But—I say—I’m sorry, Joan. I don’t 
want to spoil your party. I’ll try to forget it. In fact, 
I’ll promise to forget it, if only you’ll . . .” 


Bur she was: hardly attending and at that moment she 
caught sight of Philip and their two opponents coming 
out of the house. 

‘“‘Oh! good. Here they are, at last!’ she interrupted 
him, and waved her racquet eagerly at the advancing 
party. . 

“T shall get a chance of talking to you some time to-day, 
I suppose?”’ Bernard put in desperately. 

“‘T expect so. Why not?” Joan asked. “‘ We’re going to 
have a dance, you know. You'll be able to stay for that, 
won’t you?”’ 

“‘T ought not to, but I will,’ he said. 

He seemed to have something more to say, but she 
gave him no opportunity. Everyone was coming in the 
direction of the court, now, to watch the final; and she 
was not particularly anxious to be found alone with 
Bernard. h 

““Good. I’m glad you can stay,” she said, with a little 
conventional smile, as she moved away to meet her 
partner. ... 

If she and Philip had not been right at the top of their 
form, they would certainly have lost that ‘deciding set. 
Indeed, as they confided to one another, they ought to 
have lost it, for their opponents were certainly a stroke 
better at ordinary times. But she and Philip simply had 
not been able to miss the ball. They nearly quarreled in 
their eagerness to give each other the credit for having 
beaten the redoubtable Mr. and Mrs. Dickinson, 6-3. 


\ 


Joan had never liked Philip so well before. He was 
such a sport and so amusing. And she was not in the 


least offended when he kissed her, on the landing, just 
before dinner. It did not mean anything. There was no 


question of their being engaged or even of their being 


seriously in love with one another. It was just part of the. 


general fun and good fellowship of the day; another ex- 
citement to-add to the many. Philip was a good sport and 
she did. not believe half those stories about his being a 


- waster. It was true that he was not as clever at his work 


as Bernard was. Philip had not passed his final yet, after 
seven years at the hospital, while Bernard, who was a 


_ year younger, had taken his degree and was looked upon 


as a “likely man.”’ But what was the good of being young 


- and vigorous-if you got-no fun out.of life? She had 


promised four dances to Philip and only twotoBernard.... 

But she knew perfectly well what was coming when he 
asked her to sit out their second dance. 

“T will, if you’ll promise to be cheerful,’ she said 
lightly. ‘‘And not talk about one of your—your cases.” 

‘“‘T’ll promise not to talk about that,’’ Bernard said 
earnestly, and then, ‘“‘ Where can we be quiet?” he asked. 

She saw Philip go by with the pretty little Tasker girl; 
but he looked over her shoulder as he passed with an 
expression that was obviously meant to convey to Joan a 
complete lack of interest in his partner. 

‘“‘Let’s go out to the formal garden,” she said. ‘It will 
be cool out there, but there’s no end of a dew and the 
grass will be sopping.” 

From the formal garden they could see the enormous 
circle of the harvest moon, red as an orange, just topping 
the trees in the spinney. 

“It has been a simply perfect day,” Joan sighed. 

“Not to me,” Bernard said. 

“Oh! don’t go and spoil it all!’’ she begged him. “Do 
be gay, just for this one evening!”’ 

‘“‘T say, you’re not engaged to that chap Craig, are you 
Joan?” he asked, coming a little nearer to her. 

“Engaged? Good heavens, no,” she said. 

“And you’re not—you’re not—in love with him?” 

“Rather not. He’s good fun, that’s all.” 


“I’m confoundedly jealous of him all the same, Joan.’’: 


“Jealous!” she repeated, with a touch of scorn. 
“You don’t think I’ve any right to be?”’ he asked. 


“It does sound rather as if I belonged to you,”’ she said. | 


She was so very sure at that moment that she did not 
want to belong to anyone. She wanted to be free to get 
all the joy she could out of life. She was so aware of 
herself as being a success; she looked forward to still 


_ greater successes; and could not bear the thought of being 


tied, limited. 

“Do you think it’s possible that you ever will, Joan?” 
Bernard was saying. ‘‘ You know it’s always been you. 
Uve never thought twice about any other girl.” 
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Why couldn’t he have kissed her as Philip had done, 
instead of standing two yards away and glowering at her? 
The moonlight was on his face and he looked so somber 
and intense. He meant to take life with a great earnest- 
ness. And although she liked him more than any man she 
had ever met, she did not feel inclined to pledge herself 
to follow his example—not just yet. 

“You mean that you want us to be—engaged? To tell 
everyone?”’ she asked. 

He nodded fiercely. “I can’t help being jealous, Joan,” 
he said. “When I see you with that fellow Craig, my 
blood boils. I can’t bear anyone else to touch you.” 

She had a sudden spasm of fear. What would he do if 
he knew that Philip had kissed her and that she had not 
resented it? He might do something desperate, something 
awful. He was so terribly in earnest. There would be no 
more fun of that sort for her if she was once engaged to 
Bernard. 

“I don’t want to be engaged just yet,”’ she said firmly. 
“I’m only eighteen to-day and I—I don’t want to tie my- 
self up. I can’t promise not to flirt with other men.” 

He caught his breath with a gasp. “‘But you don’t...” 
he began. . 

“Yes, I do,” she interrupted him quickly. ‘I suppose 
I don’t take life so seriously as you do—yet.” _ 

With her last word she had given him another chance, 
but he did not appear to realize it. He was standing 
very still—a strange black and white statue, she thought, 
to be poised there against the background of sundial and 
yew hedge, of stone pavement and formal flower beds, 
that in the increasing brilliance of the whitening moon 
had. so graceful an air of antiquity. 

‘It’s no good, Joan,”’ he said at last, “‘I—can’t—stand 
it. I shall have to give up seeing you. It’s obvious that 
you don’t care for me—not in the way I want you to— 
and I can’t be content with anything less. You can’t 
understand what torture it is to me to see you even danc- 
ing with a fellow like Craig. And—oh, no, it’s no good— 
I’ll have to—have to cure myself.” 

He swung round abruptly without one last glance at her. 


_“Twon’t ery. Why should I?” Joan said, as she looked 
at. herself in the cheval glass before she undressed. 
She was sorry, very sorry in a way, about Bernard; but 


he was too serious about things. ... 


HE awoke to a sense of oppression and strain. She 

turned on the light and looked at her watch. It was 
seven o’clock, but the little window of her tiny room looked 
out across a yard twenty feet wide onto the gray and 
lofty flank of a factory wall, and even at midday the 
room Was rather dark. 

She must get up at once. She was on duty at half past 
seven, and she was anxious to know as soon as possible if 
Corporal Heath had _ lived 
through the night. The Chief 
had said that if he did there 
would be a chance for him. 


And to-day she had to at- 
tend that semiofficial luncheon 
party at Lady Brightmore’s 
to meet Colonel Bernard James 
of the R.A.M.C., who was 
coming down afterwards to 
inspect the hospital and see 
if there was the least hope of 
squeezing another ten beds 
into their already overcrowded 
wards. She resented that 
proposition and hoped that 
she might exercise her per- 
sonal influence with Colonel 
James to prevent its being 
carried out. If it had not been 
for that, she would not have 
accepted the invitation to 
lunch. It wasalong way from 
the hospital to Eaton Square, 
and she had so much to do. 
She had been on duty for 
nearly fourteen hours yester- 


day. 


WAV toe deft, automatic 
hands, she twisted up her 
great coil of golden brown 
hair, pinned it’ neatly into 
place, and covered it with 
her nurse’s cap. She stood 
in front of ‘the glass as she 
did these things, but, though 
her eyes watched and di- 
rected the operation, her 
mind was completely occupied 
with other thoughts. Her 
movements in dressing were 
those of a_ swift, efficient 
machine. When she had fin- 
ished dressing, she looked ex- 
quisitely neat and trim, but 
she took no more pride in the 
result than if she had been 
draping a lay figure. 

One glance at the Sister’s 
face as Joan relieved her was 


| Without another word he turned quickly and walked out of the room 


sufficient. She knew before 
her eyes traveled up the ward 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 62] 
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COBBLED alley led straight from the Via 

Roma down to the sea wall, and at the two 

corners the Fortuna and the Cicalotto faced 

each other defiantly. Ettore sat on the wall 

i with his round fat little back turned to the 

Mediterranean, and wondered which of the restaurants 

was the successful one. It was quite impossible that 

they should both be on a triumphant level, standing as 
they did in such obvious rivalry. 

Ettore had been slaving in the kitchen of large London 
hotels for the past four years, and this was his first eve- 
ning back in Miramiglia, where he was born. 

He was sentimental by nature; and the thought of 
Lisa and her husband, happy in the Fortuna, bustling 
about among the tables, pausing sometimes to embrace 
over the dishing up of a sauce, did not make him less so. 

Amadéo was a conqueror; he was born lucky and hand- 
some and _ self-confident. He compelled admiration 
wherever he went. His dancing was like an angel’s— 
only livelier; no angel could have mastered the number 
of intricate steps which were as nothing to Amadéo’s 
nimble feet. 

Ettore had always been very humble in the presence of 
this hero. It had seemed natural, even, that he should 
win Lisa, the prettiest girl in Miramiglia. 

With Lisa’s dowry they had bought the Fortuna, and 
Ettore, unable to bear it, had trotted off to England, 
leaving Amadéo loudly crowing prophecies of the down- 
fall of the Ristorante Cicalotto. . . . Ettore was sur- 
prised to find the Cicalotto still standing, well-lit, and with 
an effect of stir and liveliness behind the large windows 
facing the sea. He caught a glimpse of the proprietor, 
with his cone-shaped head, the faithful parrot still sitting 
on his shoulder, laughing and talking with a party at the 
table in the angle. The very palms in front of his door 
had an arrogant air. 

Ettore glanced uneasily back to the Fortuna. The 
two wooden puppets, lady and gentleman, still nodded 
in the window; it was a pretty mechanical toy, this, and 
very much beloved by Lisa. Ettore peered to see beyond 
the painted dolls. He could not discern any movement. 
Suddenly he determined that he would go in and see 
Lisa, after all. He had thought that it would be too 
painful, but if things were not going quite as well as they 
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should, and Lisa heard that an old friend had been 
actually sitting on the opposite wall and had not even 
dropped in— 

A man was sitting, quite alone, at one of the little 
tables. It was Amadéo himself. The table looked de- 
pressed; it had no gleaming cloth on it; the flowers in the 
vase were faded, and the ash tray was too full to be 
elegant. Amadéo’s pink bow tie strove to seem jaunty in 
spite of circumstances, but everything else in the Fortuna 
drooped. 

“Ah, and how is the good Amadéo?”’ cried Ettore. 

His friend, startled, threw him a look which could 
hardly be translated into welcome. Then he realized 
that the visitor was Ettore, before whom it had 
always given him a 
peculiar pleasure to é 
swagger and strut. 
He jumped to his feet 
with a great clatter, 
seized him by both 
hands, and worked 
them up and down 
violently, with loud 
comments on his im- 
proved appearance, 
his beautiful clothing 
—‘‘Quite the Signor 
Inglese’’—and the 
great pleasure it gave 
him, Amadéo, to see 
so old, so valued a 
companion, back 
again in Miramiglia. 

*‘And—and Lisa?”’ 
inquired Ettore, as 
usual very subdued by 
the display of patron- 
age. 

“Ah, Lisa! Lisa re- 
turns this evening. 
She has been away for 
six weeks, with her 
mother in Torino, for- 
tunately recovered 
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The stage of coffee 

was reached at 

last. Amadeéo be- 
gan to feel safe 
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now from a dangerous illness. You can picture how I 
have been lonely without my Lisa; but she returns this 
evening.” . 

Was Ettore mistaken, or was there a tremor of fore- 
boding in Amadéo’s full-bodied voice? 

The door swung again; a customer to dine? No, only 
someone who wanted a gin and vermouth. Amadéo 
scuttled forward to serve him; he made it seem like ten 
cocktails. But presently the man was gone, and the room 
was empty again. Ettore gulped once or twice, and then 
forced out: 

‘“‘And the business? It prospers?”’ ; 

Again Amadéo held forth. If Ettore had been in 
Miramiglia during the last four years, he said, he would 


The table looked depressed; the 


flowers in the vase were faded 
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“What is it?’ said Lisa. ‘*Are 
you keeping something from me?”’ 
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have seen how it had prospered. Lisa’s cooking and 
Amadéo’s management were the talk of the visitors who 
came for the winter season. The tables were always 
crowded; the cellars were emptied as fast as they could 
be filled. 

““You remember Guido Zena, Ettore? Yes, he was at 
school with us. A fool, but willing. He was waiter to 
that Cicalotto—that little ristorante opposite—you may 
have noticed it,’’*continued Amadéo, rather badly over- 
doing it; “‘but he came to me when he saw what a success 
I was. Cicalotto was furious, because Zena had under- 
stood the buying. Cheap and good, that is the way 
profits are made. I tell you, Ettore, not to boast, but 
to show you that Lisa has done well in her marriage, that 
she had two girls to help her in the kitchen; one of them 
was your cousin, Bianca. Two girls and Guido, and even 
then there was so much work that we thought of hiring 
another waiter—”’ 

“And you, what did you do?” ; 

“*T?” with magnificent simplicity, ‘‘I was the padrone!”’ 


fb Baus RE was silence. Ettore pursed his mouth as though 
for whistling, but nosound came. A carriage drew up, 
stopped. Amadéo sprang up: “Lisa!” ... But it 
was only a party who were going to dine opposite. 

The padrone of the Fortuna sat down again, buried his 
curly head on his arms, and began to weep. He had 
given in. Even to Ettore he had given in. 

Ettore touched his arm. ‘‘How did it happen?” he 
whispered. There was no need to ask what had happened, 
and, brief and to the point for once in his life, Amadéo re- 
plied: ‘‘Lisa did it all, and when she went away it stopped.” 

“Does she know?” 

“Not yet, but she will have to know to-night. She 
will see.’”? Amadéo’s shrug was expressive of all despair. 
““T am down, right down at the bottom. It is the end; 
of our love as well as of the Fortuna.” 

“Oh, but surely not!” cried. Ettore, comforting him. 


“Lisa will not care. 
Lisa loves you. She 
will help; you will get 
started again. You 
will be happy.” 

And then Amadéo 
said a most astonish- 
ing thing. He said: 
“Tl am not one of those 
who can live happily 
with a wife who does 
not admire me.” Et- 
tore’s round whim- 
sical little face was 
knit into puzzledom. 
Could it be, then, that 
Lisa, going away to 
nurse her mother, had 
been confident that 
her splendid husband 
would carry on the 
Fortuna in_- glory? 
Could it be that for 
four years she had 
truly imagined their 
prosperity due to him 
and not toher? But 
‘what a miracle, to be 
loved like that, and by 
a girl like Lisa! 


“TINHEY all go oppo- 

site to that maca- 
co,” Amadéo broke 
out savagely. ‘‘He is 
laughing at me, he and 
his parrot; they walk 
about among their vis- 
itors, and then they 
come and stand at the 
door and look across 
at my door, and they 
laugh at me. At first 
people came here just 
the same, after Lisa 
went; and then the 
word was _ passed 
round: The cooking is 
no more good. The 
cooking is bad. It is 
not what it was. And 
so gradually my ris 
torante emptied itseif, 
and now I am ruined, 
and Lisa’s money is 
all gone, and Lisa’s 
heart will be broken. 
Everybody willknow,”’ 
continued Amadéo, 
piling up his sorrows 
into an edifice that 
might seem more noble 
in contemplation than 
each single pettiness. 
“Yes, even Lisa’s 
mother, who has not 
died, and all Miramig- 
lia. And Cicalotto will 
know, and the clients 
who used to come to 
me. And Lisa will know to-night. .. .”’ Remembering 
this, even the consolation of a pose was hardly worth 
while to the man; he dropped his arms wearily. “It 
is done. I am finished. At the bottom.” 

To Ettore, who had always lived within a short tumble 
from the bottom, and who was a very Pagliacci for at- 
tracting mockery and laughter, the spectacle of the 
lordly bully Amadéo; thus humiliated, could not but 
bring a quiver of secret pleasure. After all, Ettore was 
human, and he had adored Lisa, who had frankly wor- 
shiped Amadéo. ... “One must be-a philosopher, 
Ettore began, patting the bowed shoulder nearest him. 
** Reflect, for instance—”’ : 

The swing-doors opened again, admitting a surge of 
cheerful well-bred voices, speaking English. 
Their owners numbered seven, three men 
and four ladies, in evening dress, with an 
air about them that bespoke the careless 
importance of those who lead and do not 
even bother to notice who are following. 
They swirled through the archway which 
opened onto the restaurant, and disposed 
themselves round a table. , One of the men 
lingered to order cocktails. 

“IT know them well. They always come 
here for their cocktails. My shaking 
is supposed to be the best, so they honor 
me. Then they go opposite 
and dine. To Cicalotto’s. It pet 
has happened ten—twenty— a 
times during this past month, Le % 
already. Now we are at oe 
the height of the season, and 
this group leads the fashion 
at the hotels and the Ca- 


sino. ... They arerichand 
have titles and_ entertain 
much. Presently they will 


He caught a glimpse of the proprietor, the faithful 


parrot sitting on his shoulder 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


get up and pay and cross the road to Cicalotto’s—”’ 

“Be quiet!’’ Ettore urgently bade him. Ettore had 
just come from England, and could understand their 
barbarous language. 

“T’m rather sick of the cooking at Cicalotto’s. What 
about it, Reggie? Shall we try dining here for a change?”’ 

“Oh, no, my dear—no earthly!” (Ettdre wondered 
what that ‘earthly’ could be, of which the Fortuna had 
apparently none.) ‘‘Don’t you remember, Guy Forbes 
and Colonel Grierson both told us the food was simply 
foul here?”’ 

“‘ As though that old dug-out knew good food from bad! 
Let’s try it, anyway—it might be rather a lark!’’ 

“Shall we, Lady Dorothy?” 

“Oh, if you like,” indifferently, “‘I dare say all these 
places are really very much the same. .. .” 


N a rapid excited undertone, Ettore translated the 

conversation to the padrone. For asecond, hope flashed 
into the latter’s eyes . . . then they faded to dullness 
again. 

“Tf Lisa had been here in time—Lisa’s cooking—we 
might have been saved. Butasitis. ...” 

The cocktails were ready and he lifted the tray to 
carry them into the next room. 

“You will take their orders,”” commanded Ettore, with 
sudden surprising firmness, ‘‘and you will serve them a 
dinner more delicious than any they have yet tasted, in 
Miramiglia, at all events; so that they will go back to the 
hotel and boast about it, for the English love to boast of 
having discovered a good place to dine. And in three 
days’ time the Fortuna will be so crowded that you will 
have to engage at least two Guidos to wait on your clients, 
and three Biancas to help Lisa in the kitchen, and Cica- 
lotto will cut his throat, and your honor will be saved.” 

Ettore heard Amadéo, in his most plausible padrone 
manner, discussing various dishes with his clients: ‘‘Ante- 
pasta? But yes, certainly ante-pasta, olives, anchovies. 
Minestra?—no, they did not care for soup—well, per- 
haps not, frutta del mare, then—delicious little soles, crisp 
baby octopuses, delicately flavored mullet, fried, and 
served as one harmonious family.’”’ And next, he would 
recommend pollo d la Fortuna. . . . Amadéo was cer- 
tainly in a dream, for he went on to describe the special 
sauce in which his chickens were wontedly stewed. Yes, 
yes, let them but leave it to him! And for a sweet, zabag- 
lione, naturally; his zabaglione was famous (and, indeed, 
Lisa’s was famous; she never spoilt. it by the drop too 
much Marsala, as so many did). What cheese did the 


nobility like? Bel paese? Gorgonzola? They voted for 
Gorgonzola. “‘And don’t keep us waiting too long, will 
you?”’ 


‘Heaven help me,” groaned Amadéo, returning to the 
bar. ‘You must have bewitched me. It is impossible, 
impossible, that I should satisfy them with my pollo a la 
Fortuna. Dio!. What am I to do?”’ 

It was Ettore’s great dramatic moment; he grasped it 
with fine artistry, saying neither too much nor too little. 

“You will do nothing except help me with the dishes 
and the saucepans, and wait at table, and- pour out 
the wine, and stir the sauce when I tell you, and try and 
not get in my way.” 

‘é You? bP] 

“T cook like a genius,” said Ettore simply, and led 
the way to the kitchen. 


HE next hour was for Amadéo such a chaos of emo- 
tion, such a bewilderment of extremes, that hehas never 
afterwards attempted to describe it, save for outflung 
hands, a rolling of eyeballs, and one pregnant ““Ma!’, .. 
Blindly he obeyed Ettore’s sharp instructions, cursing 
him inwardly, yet reverencing him for his perfect mastery 
of whatever viands he touched. He, the padrone; he, the 
magnificent, to perform these menial scullion offices! 
And yet they had to be done if the dinner were to be a 
success; and if the dinner were a success the Fortuna 
would be saved; but if the Fortuna were saved it would 
be by Ettore, and not by him. . . . And, most bitter of 
all, Lisa would know it; Lisa might return at any moment 
now and see him. 

In with his other emotions Amadéo. mixed a fervent 
prayer that the dinner should be over, and the diners and 
Ettore both departed, before Lisa should appear. His 
nerve-racked hearing recognized her footstep in every 
sound that passed along 
outside. Surely that was 
her laugh? And then he 
had to smooth out his face 
to suave decorum, and 
carry the frutta del mare 
and the pollo @ la Fortuna 
into the restaurant, and 
serve them with a steady 
hand ... how the visitors 
would stare if suddenly 
told of the acute personal 
drama involved in the 
dishing-up of this dinner 
forseven!...SoAmadéo 
had to look as though it 
were an everyday occur- 
rence,and wonder, wonder 
vainly, all the time what 
they were saying about 
_ the cuisine, try to guess 
from their faces—only 
these English had nofaces 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 154 | 
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Fifty Plays Without Royalties 


By CONSTANCE D’ARCY MACKAY 


DECORATIONS BY C. B. FALLS 


English Masques, edited by Evans, are to be found in 
most public libraries, and for a cast wishing to give some- 
thing with colorful costumes and real literary value they 


"E WANT to give some really worth- 
while one-act plays; but we find that 
in most cases the royalty is ten‘ dollars 


a play—though there are 

a few at five. But thirty 
or even fifteen dollars for three plays for an 
evening’s entertainment, when we have the 
expense of rental, lights, ,and printing, make 
them prohibitive for us.’ 

There are hundreds of letters which say 
just this; and others that say: “‘We are a 
college group. But we are not a wealthy 
college, and twenty-five dollars an evening, the usual 
royalty for a long play, is more than we can afford. Can 
you tell us of an interesting long play without royalty?” 

Little theatres, colleges, studios, and dramatic clubs 
which. cannot afford to pay the usual rates for plays find 
themselves in a quandary, and sometimes end by pro- 
ducing flimsy material, which is not worth while, simply 
because they cannot find the thing they are looking. for— 
a good play without royalty. 

A great many people seem to hold the erroneous idea 
that when a play is given for church, charity, or worthy 
cause the author ought not to ask aroyalty. The secre- 
tary of a little theatre group in a large Eastern city wrote 
to Mr. George Bernard Shaw, asking if they might give 
his Man of Destiny without royalty as a benefit for the 
Old Ladies’ Home. Back came an answer from Mr. 
Shaw (characteristically written on a post card!), “If 
you cannot support your own old ladies, why should you 
expect me to?” 

Authors must live. To produce a play on which there 
is a stated royalty, and then to avoid paying that royalty, 
is literally to steal from the author, who depends on his 
royalties for his income. Such. theft is now liable under 
the new copyright law—one hundred dollars fine, or a 
month’s imprisonment. 

How can plays without royalty be found? 

By diligent search in bookstores,. libraries, and dra- 
matic publishing companies—a search combining hours 
of time and experienced inquiry. ‘To save the would-be- 
users of such plays from any prolonged search,.and to 
aid them in their several problems, this article has been 
prepared. 


HERE are many excellent plays, both long and short, 

on which the copyright has expired, or on which no in- 
ternational copyright has been taken out. There are 
also plays printed before the present copyright laws were 
enacted. There are, likewise, plays recently printed 
which the authors have sold outright to the publishers, 
and which they are willing to have used without payment 
of royalty, provided the name of the author aya pub- 
lisher appear on the programs of the play. 

It should be kept in mind that the plays listed tise are 
for adults, not children. A list of plays containing the 
number of characters, price, and address of publishers 
will be sent on application if a two-cent stamp is enclosed. 

It need hardly be said, in considering long plays for 
mixed casts, that Greek plays and the plays of Shakes- 
peare, Sheridan, and Goldsmith can all be used without 
royalty. Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer is always 
available. Far less known, and therefore fresher and 
more interesting to produce is Goldsmith’s The Good- 
Natured Man. This can be found in almost any public 
library and obtained in an inexpensive edition. 

Two plays from the French, rich in color and charac- 
terization, suited to colleges and little theatre audiences 
are Pierre Patelin (author unknown); and Cranquebille, 
by Anatole France. Both are edited and translated by 
Barrett H. Clark. Pierre Patelin, with a large cast and 
medieval costumes, is a farce about rogues and their 
methods, and is in three acts. Cranquebille, whose open- 
ing scene is laid in a little Paris side street full of outdoor 
stalls and reéchoing with the cries of vendors, is a génre 
picture of modern roguery. 

The Importance of Being Earnest, by Oscar Wilde, can be 
had without royalty in a ten-cent edition with gay red 
leather covers. This is a brilliant and sophisticated Eng- 
lish comedy with a small cast, much i in vogue with little 
theatres. For the same price and in the 
same binding there is a non-royalty edition 
of Ibsen’s Doll’s House, which little theatres 
in search of serious dramatic 
material are fond of producing. 
It requires great technical: ex- 
perience, however. 

A swift-moving plot, witty 
dialogue, and lovely costumes 
enhance Masks and Faces, that 
enchanting comedy written 
around the life of Peg Woffing- 
ton by Tom Taylor and Charles 
Reade. It is as full of life to- 
day as when it was first written. 
It is in two longish acts and 
three easily arranged interior scenes, with a | 
cast of twenty. It has been played in the 


best theatres in England and America, and is well worth 
revival. 

A lovely poetic costume play with dances, is the widely 
acted Romancers, by Edmond Rostand. It can be given 
either indoors or out-of-doors. 

A clever, modern, sophisticated light comedy in three 
acts is Brignol and His Daughter, by Alfred Capus, a well- 
known French playwright. This comedy is suited to 
little theatres. It shows a modern French daughter who 
spends her life extricating Brignol from his difficulties, 
which he incurs by speculating. 

Turandot, by Carl Vollmoeller, is a pleasing Chinese 
fantasy based on an Arabian Nights story. It plays a 
full evening, and is in several highly decorative scenes, 
which can be manipulated by changing hangings and 
screens. It has a large cast, and offers a wonderful 
chance to colleges and community theatres interested in 
evolving colorful Chinese settings and costumes. A 
group wishing to produce gorgeousness of effect through 
inexpensive means will be delighted with the picturesque- 
ness and beauty of this Oriental play whose leading 
characters are the Prince of Astrakhan, and Turandot, 
Princess of China. Turandot has been produced at the 
St. James Theatre, London, with great success. It can 
be produced as it stands, though a few lines may need cut- 
ting. It cannot be given on a very cramped stage, however. 


David Garrick, a costume play in three acts by T. W. ° 


Robertson, is a trifle old-fashioned, yet the brightness of 
the lines and situations make it acceptable. 

Colleges studying pre-Elizabethan drama will find 
Colin Campbell Clements’ arrangement of Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle, that famous old pre-Elizabethan farce, 
an excellent piece to rediscover for modern audiences. 
On account of its bluff humor it has sometimes been 
given by a cast composed entirely of men, though it is 
equally suited to a mixed cast. 

Two plays mentioned in these columns some time ago, 
Everyman, a morality play, and The Pilgrim and the Book, 
by Perey Mackaye, a Thanksgiving celebration, can both 
be given without royalty. 

The intense interest shown in Victoria and things Vic- 
torian suggests that Charles Dickens’ The Cricket on the 
Hearth, done with early Victorian costumes and setting as 
if it were an old-fashioned valentine, could be a very 
charming and much enjoyed offering. Care should be 
taken to emphasize its quaint flavor, its essence of a day 
gone by. Modern costumes and settings invest the well- 
known French comedy A Scrap of Paper, by Sardou, 
which is so often acted that one almost hesitates to sug- 
gest it, except that it is one of the best full-length modern 
comedies which can be had for a mixed cast, where no 
payment of royalty is expected. 


XCELLENT for country audiences because it deals 

truly and amusingly with farm problemsis Between Two 
Lives, by Charles Burkett. City life or country life: which 
will you choose? There are drawbacks to both, as this 
play reveals. 

The Foresters, by Tennyson, to be found in any corm- 
plete edition of his works, is a rendering of the Robin 
Hood story at present much used by high schools. 

When it comes to plays or masques without royalty, 
there are several to choose from. 

Pandora, by Longfellow, can be had in any complete 
edition of his works. The Forest Princess, an outdoor 
play or masque in three acts, with a definite plot, a large 
cast, medieval costumes, and court and peasant dances, 
is often acted by colleges. Itis extremely easy to produce. 


_ are a mine of possibilities and discoveries. 
ie 4 Most of the Masques would need editing, 
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wo but this could be easily done. The Masque of 
Flowers was produced not long ago at Bryn 
Mawr college with fine effect. There are 
wonderful opportunities for unique dances. 

In considering one-act plays there is a 
wide range to choose from. For _sophisti- 
cated little theatres there is Hugo Von Hof- 
mannsthal’s Madonna Dionora, a medieval tragedy of a 
jealous husband, which has a terrific ending. It is written 
partly in verse and partly in prose. There are three 
characters, a man and two women. It requires very ex- 
perienced acting. It has been said that Von. Hofmann- 
sthal bears the same relation to modern drama that 
Richard Strauss does to modern music. ,; 

Delicate in theme and texture as a Watteau fan is 
Pierrot of the Minute, by Ernest Dowson. The setting is 
a garden, there are two characters, a coquette and a poet. 
The play is in verse. 

Experimenters in little theatres, who are looking for 
short and unusual poetic plays of human appeal and poign- 
ancy, will find them in the brief pieces of that great Eng- 
lish poet, Wilfred Gibson, in his volumes ‘‘Daily Bread,” 
‘‘Borderlands,”’ etc. They require great simplicity of 
treatment, and should be regarded as interludes rather 
than plays. Mates in ‘‘Daily Bread” is particularly fine. 


EQUIRING skilled acting and well repaying it is a 

, Miracle of St. Aniony, by Maeterlinck, which has al- 
ready been produced by a number of little theatres in this 
country. It deals with the coming of St. Antony to a 
group of modern worldlings. 

A Man and His Wife, a farce from the Japanese, ar- 
ranged by Colin Campbell Clements (author of ‘Plays 
For a Folding Theatre’’), would be a unique farce to add to 
an evening’s program. 

The Land of Heart’s Desire, by William Butler Yeats, is 
one of the most beautiful one-act plays extant, and it was 
a matter of rejoicing when its author received the Nobel 
prize for literature. The scene is laid in an Irish cabin 
on May Day eve, and it shows how the fairies wove a 
spell over an Irish maiden. 

The Beau of Bath and Other One-Act Plays is a sequence 
of eighteenth-century vignettes in verse written about 
actual people—Peg Woffington, Edmund Burke, Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, Beau Nash, and Fanny Burney. Each 
play has three or four characters, and all of the plays 
have been produced in little theatres and colleges. i cial 
can be given in sequence or separately. 

Particularly adapted to colleges is Moliére’s seven- 
teenth-century play The Learned Ladies, a satire that can 
be as true to-day as it was then. 

Pater Noster, by Francois Coppée, is a poetic play in one 
act dealing with the dramatic events of the Paris Com- 
mune in 1871. There are three men and three women 
in a cast which requires specially good acting. 

Readers of Margaret Deland’s delightful stories will 
find much to interest them in Miss Maria, dramatized by 
Maud Vosburgh. There are four women, a man, and 
four children in this gentle little comedy which has a 
middle-aged love affair running through it. 

As far from Miss Maria in feeling as can be imagined 
is Miss Civilization, by Richard Harding Davis, in which 
an intrepid, intensely modern young woman outwits some 
burglars. 

The Rector, by Rachel Crothers, is a deft, well-char- 
acterized little comedy for a small cast in which a rector 
and the ladies of his parish (particularly the match- 
making ones!) are pictured. A gay little modern comedy 
is Dinner at Seven Sharp, by Tudor Jenks, which shows a 
series of events delaying dinner. 

Things Russian are so much in vogue that A Marriage 
Proposal, by Anton Tchekhoff, whose plays are part of the 
repertoire of the Moscow Art Theatre, is something which 
ambitious players can readily attempt, provided they 
produce this piece briskly, and take up their cues quickly. 

It requires a simple Russian interior and 

By Wallces 
Well-constructed, hilarious farces totally 
free from a touch of common- 
ness are hard to obtain. One of 
the best of these is In Office 
Hours, by Evelyn Greenleaf 
Sutherland. It shows some 
amusing mishaps which occur 
when two struggling young phy- 
sicians share an office. 

Washington’s First Defeat, by 
Charles Nirdlinger, is a little his- 
torical play concerning an early 
romance of the father of his 
a country. It is an excellent com- 
syedy, though lines need to be cut here and 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 152] 
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WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


When I Run for Congress 


OME day, when both my 

-- bank roll and my skin have 

grown a little thicker, I in- 

tend to run for Congress on a 

platform of Anti-Bunk. I ex- 

pect to be elected by the votes of 

women rather than men—since men 

have shown unmistakably that they 

like Bunk and will nearly always 

vote for it—and so I am glad of this 

opportunity to explain my purpose 

to readers of the WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION in advance. 

The resolution to be a statesman 
began during my last year in college 
when I specialized in American His- 
tory. I read eagerly the debates 
which preceded the adoption of the 
Constitution, I pored over the biog- 
raphies of the Founding Fathers, and 
I induced the Congressman from the 
college district to send me regularly 
the “Congressional Record.” 


The Senator from Missouri: ‘* Mr. President, I rise to call the 


attention of this great body to Bill Number 4-11-44, entitled, | 


‘An Act to License Hucksters in the District of Columbia and 
for Other Purposes.’ Mr. President, when this great Re- 
public was established—”’ 

The Senator from Oklahoma: ‘‘ Mr. President.”’ 

~The President: ‘‘ Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the 
Senator from Oklahoma?’”’ 

The Senator from Missouri: 
Mr. President.”’ 

The Senator from Oklahoma: ‘‘ Did I understand the Sen- 
ator from Missouri to say ‘When the Republican Party was 
established ’?”’ 

The Senator from: Missouri: ‘‘The Senator from Oklahoma 
did not hear me say, ‘When the Republican Party was estab- 
lished.’ I said, ‘When the Republic was established.’”’ 

The Senator from Oklahoma: “I thank the Senator. Does 
the Senator think that it was a good thing for the Republic 
that the Republican Party was established?’”’ 

The Senator from Missouri: ‘‘ Mr. President, the Senator 
has asked me a very difficult question. I will say to the Sen- 
ator that the Divine Providence which guides the destinies of 
this great people—”’ 

- The Senator from California: ‘‘ Mr. President.” 
_ The President: ‘‘ Does the Senator from Missouri yield to 
the Senator from California?’”’ 

The Senator from Missouri: 
dent.”’ 

The Senator from California: ‘‘Mr. President, since the 
Senator has referred to Divine Providence I would like to send 
to the clerk’s desk a very worthy paper, ‘The Western Vi- 
sion,’ published in our great State of California. I have marked 
an editorial which I will ask the clerk to read.”’ 

Several Senators: ‘‘Mr. President, Mr. President.” 

The President: ‘‘ The hour of three o’clock having arrived, the 
Chair lays before the Senate the regular business, Resolution 
Number 909, An Act to Widen Hoskins Creek, and for Other 
Purposes.”’ 


‘“‘T will yield for a question, 


‘With pleasure, Mr. Presi- 


Pretty dull and trivial stuff, but my enthusiasm was 
at an age which knows no disillusionment. Immediately 
after my graduation I joined the home town Republican 
organization, and decided to begin my career by getting 
into the state legislature. I might have done it, too, but 
to tell the honest truth I lost my nerve. The news of my 
intention spread through the community and a most ex- 
traordinary thing happened. My best friends among the 
older business men sent for me one after another. 

**Don’t be a fool,” , they said soberly. ‘‘ You will ruin 
your business career. ’ 

“You surprise me,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, only the other 
night I heard you make an eloquent speech demanding 
that the district send better men to the legislature. I’m 
not much, but I think I’m as good as the saloonkeeper 
who represented us last year.”’ 

“That’s all very well,”’ they answered. ‘‘We ought to 
have better legislators, but let George do it. Don’t you 
monkey with that game.’ 

Not once did this conversation take place, but a dozen 


times—and I record it because it indicates one of the . 


things that ails our politics. 

Let any young man with good business prospects an- 
nounce himself for political office, and immediately the 
business world becomes suspicious. of him. Whatever 
we may say in our speeches as Good Citizens, the fact is 
that in our hearts most of us divide office seekers into 
three classes—young lawyers seeking reputation, failures 
in business, and middle-aged men who have established 
themselves and can afford the sacrifice. It should not be 
so, but it is so. Hence the next chapter in my political 
career will not begin until I have enough thousands of 
dollars in the savings bank so that I can afford to dis- 
regard the comment of the business world. — 


Then, as I have said already, I intend to run for Con-_ 


I will hie all your requests fie new iscits a and 


By BRUCE BARTON 


Tf | ILLUSTRATION BY 
rk Bs, HERMAN PFEIFER 


Special laws 


gress on a platform of Anti-Bunk. I shall conduct. my 
campaign entirely through the advertising columns of the 
newspapers. Some morning the residents of New York 
will awake to find a full-page advertisement reading some- 
what like this: 


Nobody Has Asked Me to Run for Congress 


HE proper thing to say in announcing yourself for 

political office is that ‘‘many citizens have urged” 
you to make the sacrifice, or your ‘‘friends have per- 
suaded”’ you that it is your duty. 

No citizens or friends have urged me. I am going to 
run for Congress because I think I would like to be in 
Congress. 

My platform will be Down With Bunk. 

If you think that you will not have to work just as hard 
to make a living after my election, do not vote for me. 
My election won’t put a nickel in your pockets. 

If you think we ought to have a new post office in our 
district, don’t vote for me. The old post office is good 
enough: and I won’t try to get a new one. Because the 
only way I can get you a new post office—which we don’t 
need—is by voting to help five hundred other Congress- 
men get new post offices for their districts—which they 
don’t need. 

The only way the United States gets any money is by 
taking it away from the taxpayers. That means taking 
it away from you. We will never reduce the cost of living 
in this country until we cease to regard the government 
as a grab-bag. 

If elected I will work sixteen hours a day for the United 
States just as I have worked sixteen hours a day in my 
own business. But it will be for the United States. 
to flatter you, or make you think you are going to get 
something which you can’t get. 

I will kiss no babies. 

I will attend no public dinners. 

I will send out no free turnip seeds. 

I will deliver no speeches just to have them reprinted 
and mailed at the public expense so as to make you think 
that I am a Great Man. 

This is my platform. If elected it will cost me several 
thousand dollars a year. So you can take me or leave me, 
just as you will. If you take me, it won’t make me proud; 
and if you leave me it won’t make me sore. 

Yours for a new deal in the grand old game. 


. Something like that will be my opening gun. At decent 
intervals, depending on how much money I can collect 
from my friends for a campaign fund, I will have other 
advertisements. 


The Emperor Diocletian Promised to 
Reduce the Cost of Living | 


E GOT elected on this promise, and he passed a lot 
of laws ordering the cost of living to come down. 

So did Henry the Eighth. ° 

But the cost of living is blind. It cannot read laws. 
It kept right on going up in spite of Diocletian and Henry. 

My opponents will promise to reduce it. But they 
ont And they know they can’t. 

The only way to beat the cost of living is for everybody 
to do good honest work at a good honest job. 

All the government can do to help is to insure a square 
deal, and then keep its expenses as low as possible. 


I will refuse all your requests for new buildings, tariffs, — 
I will fire as many of your relatives as" 


and special laws. 
I can from the pay roll. This will help to reduce the cost 
of living, but it will defeat me for reélection. 

However, I should- worry. All I want is one term to 
show the country what a Congressman can do without 
Bunk. 

Truth crushed to earth will rise again. 
Let’s give the poor girl a chance to rise. 


Not. 


The second one might take this form: 


My third manifesto would refer to 
the greatest of all masters of Bunk. 
It might read somewhat like this: 


Napoleon Got Elected 
as a Reformer 


EK WAS “agin the government” 
and on the side of the “‘people.”’ 
Folks thought that he would make 
life much harder for the rich and 
easier for the poor. 

But what happened? 

As soon as he was firmly seated on 
the throne he became more despotic 
than the kings who had preceded him. 

He demanded more taxes. 

When at last he was defeated at 
Waterloo, he fled back to Paris; and 
the crowds cheered his name. 

He listened in amazement. 

‘Why should they cheer me?” he 
exclaimed to one of his aides. ‘‘ What have I ever done for 
them? I found them poor, I leave them poor.” 

This is the epitaph of all Buncombe politicians. They 
promise everything, but the poor pay a high price for 
these promises. 

They pay in taxes. In a higher cost of living. In dis- 
appointment and disillusionment. 

The government cannot make the rich poor, or the poor 


rich; or keep the wise from getting ahead; or protect fools 


from the results of their folly. 

It can stand, like an Umpire, and see that the rules of 
the game are fair and that every man gets a chance to do 
good work, and receive a right return for his work. 

I promise to use my influence to make and keep the 
United States a good place for workers to work. 

If you are a worker, vote for me. 

If you think that the world owes you something, and 
that the government ought to collect it for you, vote for 
my opponent. 

He promises good weather; good crops; high wages; 
a full dinner pail; mothers’ pensions; bonuses; a tariff 
which protects everybody and is paid by nobody; and 
many other advantages. 

So did Napoleon. 


By the time these three advertisements have appeared . 
the campaign ought to be attracting considerable at-. 
tention. I would then explode my fourth and most 
dangerous advertisement—a few frank words on the 
subject of the Interests. It might be like this: 


Some of My Campaign Funds Come 
from Wall Street 


HAVE several friends who are bankers, corporation 

officials, and lawyers. They have chipped in from one 
fant to one thousand dollars apiece to my campaign 

und. 

It is more or less of a joke with them; they wanted to 
see how far I could get with this sort. of a political cam- 
paign. 

Their offices are in or near Wall Street. . They belong 
to what the politicians designate as the Interests. 

I am the first politician in history who has dared to 
admit that he had even a speaking acquaintance with the 
Interests. _ 

The admission may cook my goose; but at least I will 
have a chance to say a few honest words on this prize bit 
of Buncombe. 

What are the Interests? 

They are the Businesses that have grown great by 
making products which people are eager to buy—products 
that contribute enormously to the convenience and com- 
fort, the health and the happiness of life. 

The directing heads of the Interests are sons of 
farmers, sons of teachers and country merchants and 
preachers. They come to New York from thousands of 
villages. The competition is deadly keen. Only men of 
strong health and unusual ability survive it and get to the 


op. : 

Not all of them are honest. Not all farmers are honest. 
Not all labor leaders are honest. Generally speaking, the 
percentage of honest men in Wall Street is just about 
the same as on the farms or at the benches. 

Some farmers put the big strawberries on the top of the 
box and the little strawberries on the bottom. These 
same men, if they were in Wall Street, would sell bad 


‘stocks that look like good stocks. 


But we don’t condemn all farmers because some farmers 
are dishonest. And it is absurd to condemn all men in 
Wall Street because some men in Wall Street do wrong. 

For politicians to make their campaigns by promising 
to ‘‘curb the Interests” is pure undiluted Buncombe, and 
they know it. 

I say: ‘‘ Encourage the Interests. Let them go ahead 
and make more products at [CONTINUED ON PAGE 150 | 
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Andrea Thorne 


Secona installment of a novel of youth and love 
By SYLVIA CHATFIELD BATES 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANCES ROGERS 


NDREA knew that such peace as was between her 


and Stephen was only a truce. For weeks he 

had tried in every way he could think of— 

from boring argument to searing, inimical 

silence—to prevent his sister from taking Dan 
Cotsmur, an obscure hospital interne, originating from 
the wrong side of town, to her college dance. And be- 
cause he had thought of no way that succeeded he had, 
at the last, appeared to give in. He himself had gone 
with Marydee, as usual. And he had made it plain that 
there would be no pleasant party of four. This Sunday, 
when William Ashmead came to dinner and Stephen 
immediately liked him, saw a loosening of the tension 
between them. But the same night the truce was broken 
into splinters. 

Stephen stayed at Marydee’s until ten o’clock. Andrea 
had gone to supper at Mrs. Elliott’s, as she sometimes 
did on Sunday night, and when she returned Stephen had 
not yet come in. Although it was early she went to her 
room, undressed, slid into her comfortable silk kimono, 
coral pink, embroidered with impossible black birds of 
paradise—another gift from Aunt Carrie—lighted a fire, 
and lying in her favorite place, on the chaise longue 
beside the bedroom lamp, she opened the Bible at First 
Corinthians and began to read. The volume she used 
to-night was a Greek New Testament, with the English 
translation opposite the Greek text on each page. 

Holding the book turned toward the little lamp at her 
elbow, she read quietly on the English side of the pages. 
Then, with a long cigarette-holder between her firm, long 
fingers, she began to read aloud, in a 
low voice: 

‘Behold I show you a mystery. 
We shall not all sleep, but we shall 
all be changed.”’ 

By and by Stephen Thorne entered 
the silent house. He came at once to 


her open door, he saw her stretched 
on the chaise longue, quietly reading, 
her brilliant kimono wrapped around 
her, her hair in its two long black 
braids over her shoulders, he paused. 
The sight was familiar, but it moved 
him to-night. 


ns ELLO, little stranger,” said 
Andrea pleasantly. 

“You know the Bible’s awfully 
beautiful,”’ she went on. “I like the 
way it sounds as much as what it 
means. Listen to the sound of this! 

“Behold I show you a mystery. 
We shall not all sleep, but we shall 
all be changed.’”’ 

“Tf you can understand that you’re 
smarter than I am,’’ returned 
Stephen. “I’m not ready to go to 
sleep yet, either, so cut it out. I 
came in to tell you that maybe you 
think you won out by being contrary 
about Cotsmur. Well, I want you to 
know that this is not the end of it 
with me. It’s got to stop, Andy, and 
I’m going to find a way to stop it, 
for your own sake as well as mine.”’ 

““Yours?”’ inquired Andrea in a 
detached manner worthy of Ash- 
mead himself. She closed the Bible 
and yawned. ; 

“Yes, I’m coming to that later. 
The question now—”’ 

“Anybody’d think Dan had a 
cloven hoof! Stephen, let’s have a 
show-down. I really think it’s about 
time. Come, what’s the matter with 
him, anyway?” 

“Matter with him! Great Scott, 
can’t you see for yourself? Look at 
his father beside yours, forinstance— 
This is the U.S.A., but we draw the 
line somewhere! Seedy little shop- 
keeper in a dirty coat. Look at his 
sister—’”’ 

“T can’t. I don’t know her when 
I see her. I’ve never met her.”’ 

_ “And you’re not likely to. She’s 
cheap, and she’s gay all right—you 
know the kind.” 

“T’m afraid I don’t.” 

“By George, you don’t, Andy! 
You girls live right in the same town 
with ’em, and you don’t even see 
"em! I don’t say his sister isn’t 
respectable, but—”’ 

“‘Oh, respectable!” said Andrea. 
“What a word to conjure with! By 
the way, I thought you were going 


A synopsis of Part I will be found on page 14 


to talk about Dan. This seems to be all about his father 
and his sister—”’ 

“T’m coming to him. I want to tell you about his 
family first, Andy. There’s something fishy about their 
past.”’ 3 

Andrea lay back in her long chair and burst into clear 
laughter. 

““Oh, Stephen—oh, you’re so funny! You’re so—so 
melodramatic! ‘Something fishy about their past!’ Oh, 
my goodness—what? Come, explain this fishiness!”’ 

“I don’t know yet,” said Stephen, whose face was 
rather red. ‘‘But you can just bet I’m going to find out.” 


“Now, then, little brother, what about the young man 
himself?”’ said Andrea more quietly. She lay smoking 
thoughtfully, and Stephen was for a moment startled by 
the expression of her eyes. They looked exactly, he 
thought, as if black veils had been drawn across them. 
“What about—Dan?”’ 

“In the first place, he hasn’t a good reputation. He’s 
never seen with any of the nice fellows. I don’t know 
who asked him to the dance where you met him. J 
never met him out in my life—oh, you know what I 

“Tf I do,” said his sister, “it isn’t your fault. Go on, 
Stephen.”’ 

“Well, he belongs to a club called the Keystone. Half 
the young toughs in town join it. Last year it was raided 
for a gambling joint.” 

ped Dan there when it was raided?” 

‘é "he 

*“Go on, Stephen.” ' 

“He tries to be a sport, whizzing around town in that 
buzz-wagon of his, that he had the nerve to take you to 
Pine Mountain in. Good lord, Andy, you don’t suppose 
his getting out of gasoline was an accident do you? 
That’s the darnedest cheap dodge there is! If you’d been 
any other girl—”’ 

“But I wasn’t cny other girl,” said Andrea calmly, her 
vere dark eyes steadily holding her brother’s. “Is that 
all? 

“TIsn’t that enough?” 

“Hardly! There are quite a few things you haven’t 
said. For instance, you haven’t said 
that he’s a drunkard, or that he’s 
dishonest—that he lies or cheats— 
You haven’t said anything about— 
girls, except to put me in a very 
small class by myself!’’ 

“T’ve told you all I actually know,” 
answered Stephen sulkily. ‘‘ You 
can imagine the rest, can’t you?”’ 

““And you’re a lawyer! Why, if 
you said all the things you didn’t 
say, you'd still have to prove them!” 

“Andrea,” said Stephen Thorne, 
with sudden penetration, “there are 
a lot of important things that never 
can be proved. Don’t you see that 
the Cotsmurs are terribly different 
from you? You can leave me out of 
it, for now. I’m thinking of you. 
They’re a different grain and fiber. 
I know it; I don’t have to prove it. 
You don’t seem to know what you’re 
doing. If you go on with this, you’re 
going to get more and more mixed 
up with them—dragged over to them. 
It’s sort of weird the way I feel about 
it! That shifty old man—and Myrtle 
—and Dan—he’s president of the 
Keystone Club, I forgot to tell you 
that. I can just see you getting—I 
don’t know, sort of involved—sort of 
drawn into the kind of things you 
weren’t meant to be in—”’ 


TEPHEN broke off. His sister 

was smiling at him, her eyes now 
clear and bright. 

‘*Stephen, dear, don’t get so 
wrought up. The first thing you 
know you'll be saying “The Cots- 
murs’ll get you if you don’t watch 
out!’”’ 

“Oh, all right, Andy. You don’t 
think I know anything. And Father 
never did. It was always you and 
he—” . 

““Stephen—don’t!”’ 

Andrea rose quickly and went to 
him. She put her arms around him. 

“You mustn’t say such things! 
It’s wonderful that you care so much 
what I do.” 

“Then pay attention to what I 
say,” he pulled away from her an- 
grily. “‘Good lord, Andy, don’t you 
care how you disgrace the family? 
You seem to forget it concerns me, 
too. And I’m really the head of this 
family. I’ve got a right—” _ 

“No right to form my opinion for 
me, Stephen. I’m going to act on my 
own opinion always, never on yours, 
or anyone’s but mine.” 

“T tell you I’ve got a right to say 
you can’t. disgrace me by being 
intimate with riffraff—’”’ 

‘“‘But we differ as to what is dis- 
grace, and who are riffraff!... 
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Stephen, ‘I care more than anything else, I think, for 
something you can laugh at if you want to, because it’s 
an abstraction, I guess one would call it that, I mean sort 
of the stark integrity of a thing—the real ultimate truth 
about it. Unless I found out that the—the ultimate, 
inmost truth about a person, a friend, was base, well, I 
wouldn’t give him up—no matter what ‘got me’! Do you 
see? Oh, Stephen, don’t look like that!” 

“All right. I'll find a way to show you! If you can’t 
see what I mean—about family, and what’s our kind and 
what isn’t—I’ll make you see, somehow, that’s all. And 
you can see how you like it!”’ : 

He flung out of her room. She heard him slam his door 
and lock it. 


MBITION is a quality that sits oddly with irrespon- 

sibility, yet combines with audacity. Dan Cotsmur 

possessed all three. It is perhaps no wonder that he 
blundered! 

His work interested him, though he took all. the time 
possible off from it. He had inexhaustible energy, and 
ability above the average. He planned, as soon as his 
period of interneship at the hospital was finished, to open 
an office and practice medicine in Euston. He did not 
blunder professionally. But he found it difficult to 
arrange to anyone’s satisfaction, including his own, 
certain apparently simple matters in his life; he was, to 
use a well-worn but vivid phrase, always getting in deep. 
But when he blundered he tried to care as little about 
consequences as he expected others to care. 

His high spirits were usually genuine, but when wildest 
were apt to be the mask of disappointment and despond- 
ency boylike in its exaggeration. He found at home no 
understanding of either this gayety or discouragement. 
When he felt happy there was sure to be a family quarrel, 
which, though he was used to little else, threw him into a 
mood of darkness. And when the black mood originated 
from within, there was no one to help him out of it. He 
disliked his sister Myrtle; as a rule he disdained quarrel- 


ing with her. Yet he felt a clannish responsibility for her 


behavior. That was like Dan, to be responsible for 
Myrtle but not for himself. 

His mother bored and annoyed him. Her pretensions 
seemed to him ridiculous, and under them his pride, far 
keener than hers, though he said nothing about it, 
suffered humiliation. He was fond of his father. He 
defended him when Myrtle and Mrs. Cotsmur went 
rather far in their attacks, and in spite of the lurid 
extreme to which it was carried, found something rather 
admirable in his refusal to relinquish his belief. But the 
chief reason for his defense was a sneaking sympathy-with 
his father’s weaknesses. When he caught him in a lie 
Dan was carelessly and grandly gentle with the little man. 

As for his own vivid mistakes, he could always see the 
cause of them, afterwards, but realization did not prevent 
his blundering again. It seemed to him that there was 
fatality attached to his actions. When he thought about 
this it made him unhappy, so he did not think about it 
much. His grievance was that the consequence always 
appeared more serious than the offense. The smallest 
thing, if he did it, persisted in multiplying itself and 
assuming absurd proportions. 

For an instance, he had once, and only once, cheated in 
a game of poker at the Keystone Club. It was half a joke, 
nothihg but fun to see if he could slip a card on the pack 
and deal from the bottom. He had succeeded—in getting 
caught, and the club members refused to consider it a 
joke. He had come near being shorn of his 
presidency and turned out. To have been 
expelled from so forgiving a society would 
have helped no young man’s reputation. 
And now Hotaling, the Milltown member, 
hounded him unceasingly. His sarcasm, 
his charges, were unending. He had even 
insisted on the club’s hiring a professional 


HIS is a story of brothers and sisters— 
three pairs of them; of life in Euston, a 
small Eastern city, where the river divides 


which he arrived at his final, unshakable conclusion. 

On a day when Dan was unusually exasperated with 
Myrtle, and Andrea was again trying to find a suitable 
occasion to eall on her, it happened that Stephen Thorne 
and Marydee Cornish were having a conversation which 
oddly involved her. Myrtle Cotsmur, working sullenly 
in the perfume warehouse, held a thread that connected 
all their lives! 

Stephen had unfolded to Marydee a plan, which he 
described as one—if he made up his mind to it—that 
would forever cure Andrea of her madness in associating 
with a Cotsmur. They were talking in Judge Cornish’s 
leathery study, which Marydee was finding time to dust. 
Thoughtfully she wiped the glass that covered the photo- 
graph of Andrea Thorne. 

‘“‘Father would expect me to save her in any way I 
could,” said Stephen, wrinkling his forehead in a dis- 
tracted way he had. ‘This is the only way I know how. 
I’m not brilliant, like him and Andy. She said I’d have 
to prove things to her. Well, this will prove to her how J 
feel about her and that—”’ 

“Don’t swear again, Stephen. I know what you mean. 
But I think you’re being too dramatic about it. I don’t 
think Andrea needs to be ‘saved,’ exactly.”’ 

“Well, somebody’s got to do something to show her—”’ 

‘“‘T’m afraid you don’t realize what you might get into,”’ 
said little Marydee wisely. ‘‘I should worry about you.” 

““You needn’t, Marydee. As they said to the king, 
‘You know me, Al.’ You know me, don’t you? I mean— 
you—you—know how much [I like you.” 

‘“‘Of course I do,’’ answered Marydee with a quiet 
smile. But her smile did not mean that she would not 
worry about Stephen. She said: ‘‘But then there would 
be other people—you’d be ‘showing’ other people, when 
you only meant to show Andrea. It really would look 
very queer, Stephen. Of course, I’d understand. But— 
well, how would it look to—to the Cotsmurs?”’ 

Stephen intimated that he didn’t care how it looked to 
the Cotsmurs. 

Marydee did her share of worrying in the next few 
months. It seemed to her that the two prickly Thornes 
were about to prick each other, and that in the process 
shé herself might not escape unscratched. 

But if Stephen could be obstinate, so could Andrea. 
All through that advancing and retreating spring she 
continued, to Dan Cotsmur’s wild delight, to give him his 
triumphant moments. In April the moonlight dashes in 
the car that so miraculously held together were more 


frequent. In May, there came a night, mysteriously 


white with apple blossoms. . . . 


HE car’s flight had been along the river road, and up 

Pine Mountain. Not daring torisk the unreliable engine 
on the steepest part of the hill, where once they had their 
adventure, they left the car in the glade, and walked up 
the steep, narrow road. Far below the abrupt descent on 
the right the brook rushed more noisily than in the au- 
tumn; on the left the hill rose again, thickly wooded. It 
was a evening. Blue twilight settled gently upon the 
earth. : 

Looking up the narrow hill road they saw, away at the 
top, that it appeared to open out directly under the sky. 
Across this opening a great, pearl-tinted cloud majestically 
passed, and was hidden from them. They walked on, 
vigorously, upward. 

At the end of the vista, at the summit of the steep 
ascent, they came from the dim and narrow road into a 


What Happened in Part One 


by countless common 


interests, but 
Dan’s youth and dash and frank good 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


~“T eare a lot.” 

““Do you mean—love—when you say care?’’ 

*“Yes—oh, yes!”’ 

“This is Pine Mountain, Andy—”’ 

She raised her face to his and returned his kiss as they 
— together. By and by she whispered, in answer to 

im. 

““Isn’t that proof?” 

“It’s not enough! I want more! I want you!” 

“You have me—”’ YU 

He laughed down into her white face as he held her. 
Her eyes were soft and trusting, her dark hair unbe- 
lievably sweet. Something made him dizzy so that her 
face vanished and came again dimly, like the white 
blossoms. 

“Don’t you understand—?”’ 

““Y es—Dan—I—love you—”’ 

“Enough?” 

“é Yes.”’ y 

“T want you to-night.” 

“So quickly?” 

“Will you go with me to-night?”’ 

Higher the moon swung, turned from gold to silver, 
and touched the white trees with magical forlornness, 


while Andrea and Dan talked, whispering. as if the 


ghostly trees could overhear. A wind sprang up, blowing 
fresh across the valley. This strong sweet wind was the 
last touch to their night of glory. Its tang of wet earth 
and bursting buds and’ full streams made Andrea’s 
blood race through her veins. Standing alone a moment, 
above the valley, she held out her arms to the wind. It 
pressed upon her body with the caress of a million 
springs. It was warm and keen and cold and sweet—it 
was everything at once. Nothing, while it blew, was 
important but Dan and this wild wind—not Madison 
Street, or Thornes, or Stephen. What were they beside 
love? The wind weighed down. the balance. 

She came slowly back to Dan Cotsmur, and stood 
before him, lifting steady eyes. 

“T love you enough to go—to-night.”’ 


Cyr THIS May evening William Ashmead strolled 
across the college campus in the direction of his 
boarding-house, after working late in his office-classroom. 
The bright moon made a semblance of daylight under the 
elm trees. He walked slowly over the lace-like shadows on 
the grass and had reached the large entrance gate, when 
he heard, in the quiet night, the approach of an automobile 
which had a familiar sound. The muffler was arrogantly 
cut out, and there were several other more unusual noises 
that he could not diagnose so readily, yet recognized. He 
stood still in the shadow of the gate, and watched the 
motor ear go by. It was, as he had known from the first 
distant snorting, Dan Cotsmur’s yellow racer. With a 
sinking heart he saw its occupants. He had known, also, 
who they would be. 

He changed his mind about going straight home. 
Looking at his watch, he found that it was twenty minutes 
of ten. But he suddenly resolved, in spite of the hour, to 
go down to Madison Street and call on Andrea 
Thorne! 

When he came within sight of the Thorne house, he saw 
Andrea Thorne come out of the front door, walk through 
the gate, and enter the yellow car which stood by the 
curbing. While he was taking breath he saw, too, that 
she seemed to be dressed for a journey, and carried a bag. 
Any number of persons besides William Ashmead might 
see her also, but apparently no one else did. 

He discovered that he was running madly 
down the street after the receding yellow 
car. Certainly a strange performance! He 
was swift, and just in time to see which way 
the yellow car turned first, and to follow 
with his eyes its second turning, which he 
guessed at once led to a gasoline station not 


‘“bouncer,”’ which, though he was supposed 
to be a member, was the real status of the 
one-eyed man. Dan knew that it was he 
himself who was watched. As long as he 
lived he would never cheat again at cards 
—he was sure of it—but the dishonor clung. 
There had been, too, at the medical school, 
several little mistakes, for the most part 
in his first year. It was through the rec- 
ommendation of two professors who 
thought highly of his work that he had re- 
ceived the hospital appointment. 


And now, caught in the whirlwind of a ~ 


passion essentially demanding, unlike any- 
thing he had dreamed of experiencing, Dan 
Cotsmur brought to it the same audacity 
and irresponsibility and wild blitheness 


that ran like a vein of fire through his other —. 
acts. It fed his high spirits to know that 


Stephen and all Madison street raged when 
Andrea Thorne, high-spirited as he, and 


the town socially; and of what happens 
when a son from the wrong side and a 
daughterfromtheright meet and fallinlove. 

Andrea and Stephen Thorne, left or- 
phaned by their father’s death, live on 
alone in their fine old house on Madison 
Street. Back of them is the tradition of 
generations of accomplishment, of gentle 


_ living, and of contact with the best things 
life can give. Dan and Myrtle Cotsmur . 
- live on the wrong side of the river in a 


noisy, dirty flat above their father’s drug 
store. William Ashmead is an instructor 
in the local coilege, a man who has given 
up a bigger car er to be near his invalid 
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‘sister. Rosalie. ~ “* 


Dan Cotsmur, who is just finishing a 
medical. course, has a certain compelling 


quality that appeals to Andrea Thorne. 
She finds herself drawn to Ashmead 


looks rather sweep her off her feet in spite 
of her knowledge of his antecedents. 
Myrtle, common little Myrtle, with her 
social ambitions and her sullen longing, 
resents the fact that the right side of the 
river takes up the sons of the wrong side 
and leaves the daughters strictly alone. 
Andrea goes motoring with Dan, and 
when they run out of gasoline and are 
very late returning, Dan attempts to 
evade and conceal, and is amazed at 
Andrea’s frankness in telling the truth. 
When Andrea asks Dan to go with her to 
the Prom, the big college dance of the 
year, Stephen is at first incredulous, and 
then furious. He ‘‘cuts”’ his sister and 
her escort. But the quiet Ashmead, de- 
spite an incipient jealousy, finds Dan 
likeable, and Dan and Andrea together a 


' shining, splendid couple, who make him 


feel a bit sad and old. 


far away. Wheeling around a corner, he 
made a dash for the gasoline station. 
.When he arrived at the large red pump 
in front of the lighted station, which was a 
hideous blot on the street that suffered it, 
and put Euston at once in the class of a 
progressive town, the yellow car had van- 
ished. William knew that he must be 
careful. As he came to a standstill before 
the freckled young man at the pump, he 
saw the youth look at him curiously, and 
his thoughts flew in darting circles. He 
took a chance. 
“Are the roads to Hartling in good 
condition?”’ he asked as quietly as he could. 
The freckled one considered him. 
“Thinking of starting to-night?” 
“Probably not,” replied William. ‘I 
thought I’d inquire about that detour.” 
“Oh, it ain’t bad by daylight. Good 
country road. I’d as soon drive it as the 


distinctively conspicuous in her lovable beauty, drove : 
away with him in his audacious yellow car, or walked with - 


him the length of that discreet thoroughfare. Not so 
often as he would have liked, to be sure, were these 
triumphant moments. But the point was—she went! 


LL Madison Street raged impotently. But Stephen 
had made up his mind to ‘‘do something about it:” 
And his anger took a strange slant. He was as slow to 
make up his mind as Andrea was swift in decision. But 
once it was made up, he did not change it. He was on one 
side forever, and never paused to examine the method by 


wideness and a beauty that shimmered of bright un- 
reality. Blue-green valleys, dropping away to horizons 
lost in twilight, were drifted over with white apple 
orchards. An enormous yellow moon hung suspended in 
fabulous glory, and seemed to fill the wide valley with 
golden vapor. — eee ; 

Fabulous, too, in beauty and youth, Andrea and Dan 
stood on the hilltop. Each was shaken in the presence of 
the other. : 

““Do you care, Andrea?” 
“Yes!” Her eyes were not veiled now. 
“How much?” 


State road. That’s what I told the feller that jest asked 
me. It’s five miles longer, though, and he was miffed 
all right. Say, a hayseed model’s always got more brass 
than a high-priced limousine. D’yer ever notice?’ 

_ You mean the yellow curio that passed: just 
now?” 

The man laughed. “Curio! That’s it!” 

William took out his watch, and completed the astonish- 
ment of the gasoline philosopher by dashing down the 
street again at top speed. : 

Breathless and yet never slackening, he arrived at the 
railroad station, and to the mild enthusiasm of the few 
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standers-by, ran across the platform 
and swung up the steps of the train 
that was just pulling out. It was the 
night local for Hartling. .. . 

‘he shabby flashiness of the Com- 
mercial Palace smote Ashmead with a 
dreadful premonition. This was the 
last of the hotels in Hartling. He had 
tried all the others and failed to find 
Andrea. When the register was turned 
to him he could not see it at first. 
Then only two names were legible. 
Those might have been written in red 
letters a foot high. He saw them grow 
large and then small under his gaze. 

“Mr. and Mrs. D. Cotsmur.”’ 

Andrea Thorne here! 

Ashmead raised his eyes and saw a 
mole-like man with puffy eyelids—the 
night clerk—looking at him. Con- 
trolling himself, he said: 

“I have a very important message 
for—for—Mrs.—for Mrs. Cotsmur.”’ 

“That so?” said the man, doubt- 
fully. ‘It’s late to disturb a lady.” 

“Tt is. But this is a matter of the 
utmost importance. You must let her 
know I am here.”’ 

After another pause the man said, 
“‘T’ll see if she answers.”’ 

With his mouth toward the room 
telephone he looked at William out of 
the corner of his eyes. 

“Who'll I say it is?” 

““My name is Ashmead,” said Wil- 
liam. 

“Hello, Mrs. Coxmur—now, there’s 
a gent’man at the desk, name of 
Ashmee’. Has an important message. 
Yes, important. Can’t do it, Mrs. 
Coxmur. Very strict rules. No, he 
ain’t back yet.” 

William laid a five-dollar bill on the 
desk. 

“Well, if it’s important, all right, 
Mrs. Coxmur. I understan’. Oh, 
tha’s all right, little one. I’ll send him 
up.”’ 

He turned to William, who had 
bowed his head in horror as he listened 
to this conversation. ‘Five hunderd 
and nine,’’ he said, and winked. — 


SCENDING in a jerky elevator, 
Ashmead was deposited on the fifth 
floor of the Commercial Palace. He had 
the distinct sensation of there being no 
cause for surprise or consternation, 
because nothing was real anyway. He 
had experienced the same feeling when 
he first visited Rosalie in her sur- 
roundings of everyday matter-of-fact 
tragedy. He stepped into a moldy 
corridor, and found number five hun- 
dred and nine. It was Andrea’s voice, 
not Dan’s, that called, ‘‘Come in.”’ 

William opened the door. And the 
first thing that he sensed was that she 
was alone! 

She was sitting, white and motion- 
less in the soiled, gaudy room, look- 
ing with unseeing eyes out of the one 
window into a dark court. When William softly closed 
the door behind him, she did not turn at once. She seemed 
unfathomably preoccupied; it was an emphasis of a mood 
he knew, mysterious contemplation, exquisite, inviolate 
remoteness. At last she turned and looked at him. 
Though she did not seem surprised, and she did not smile, 
he knew that she was glad to have him there! He came 
and stood before her. She still wore her soft light brown 
coat, damp with rain. She had taken off her hat. Her 
thick dark hair clung to the beautiful shape of her head. 
She raised her eyes to his face. 

“‘Andrea—”’ said Ashmead. He himself looked tired 
and bedraggled with the rain and wind. The two red 
spots of anger were in his lean cheeks. ‘‘ Andrea,” he 
repeated gently, “there isn’t time to tell you all about 
how I got here. You see—I’m here. Where is Dan?” 

After a moment Andrea Thorne said slowly: 

““You’re so good to me—I know you’ll help us.” 

“I’m here to help you.”’ 

“T’m frightened—about Dan!’’ 

Tell me.”’ 

“‘He’s been gone nearly two hours.” 

“Gone, Andrea!”’ 

“As soon as we got here, almost, he went out, and said 
he’d be back in an hour. He went to get a friend who 
lives here to cash a check. Then we were going to a town 
across the State line where we could get a marriage 
license late like this—”’ 

“Yes, Andrea.’’ 

_““He hasn’t come back. Something has happened to 
him.” She was making not so much an explanation as a 
quiet statement, which she defied him to criticize. ‘He 
drives very fast, and it’s raining. Something dreadful has 
happened to him! I didn’t know what to do. I didn’t 
like to telephone around. to try to find him—not yet— 
because that awful man down-stairs might be—more 


“As you say, you can explain later. I don’t want to be—married—this morning!” 


disagreeable. And where could I telephone? And I 
couldn’t go out to look for him, in the middle of the 
night—not yet. Besides he might come back and find me 
gone— Oh, Mr. Ashmead, do you know what to do?”’ 


ILLIAM sat down before her and began to question 

her gently. The appearance of the bleak room would 
be forever printed on his brain; the coarse, dirty lace cur- 
tains, the spotted red carpet, the worn green velvet 
chairs, the doubtful-looking bed, all illuminated by a 
chandelier with but one speckled lamp. Afterwards he 
was amazed to find that he cared so much about mere 
things. The dreadful sordidness of the. Commercial 
Palace hurt him so that he wanted to murder Dan for 
bringing her there. But instead of murdering him he set 
about trying to find him for her. 

*“Does anyone know you have gone?” he asked. 

“It seemed to be the thing to do—to leave a note.”’ 
In spite of everything, one corner of her mouth lifted in 
the smallest smile. 

“You left a note for Stephen?” 

&é Yes.”’ 

“Will you tell me what was in it?” 

. I said, ‘Don’t worry. I have gone away to be mar- 
ried;: ° 

“‘ Andrea, will you come back with me now? And—and 
think about being married later?’’ 

She looked at him with surprised reproach. 

“Leave Dan? You didn’t understand, did you? Some- 
thing has happened! We must find Dan.” 

“Tf you'll go back with me, I’ll send someone to find 
Dan, or I’ll come back and find him myself.” 

“‘Aren’t we wasting a lot of time, Mr. Ashmead?” 


He sighed. Her eyes were wide and anxious as she sat | 
up straight on the edge of the stuffed green chair. He saw | 


that this was not the time for argument. He had 
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found her alone; they were not mar- 
ried. He would save his argument 
until she was satisfied either that Cots- 
mur could not be found or that he 
was safe. 

“Do you know where the friend 
lives who was going to—er—cash the 
check?”’ 

“No—but I think it’s in a suburb.” 

*“What’s his name?”’ 

“‘T—I don’t know.” 

*‘ And it’s your theory that Dan had 
an accident while he was going to this 
unknown friend in an unknown sub- 
urb?”’ 

“It’s so slippery—we skidded a lot 
coming over—’”’ 

“You ought not to sit in your wet 
coat any longer,’’ he said suddenly. 
— he gently helped her to take it 
) 


““You’re all wet, too,” she said. 

“‘T’ve been looking for you a long 
time.” 

“How did you ever know—and find 
me?” 

“Perhaps it was a miracle,” he 
smiled. ; 

“Now if you can find Dan—”’ 

wl trybou”’ 

He went to the room telephone and 

called up the city hospital. There had 
been two accident cases that night, 
one an unknown man, a crisp voice 
finally informed him. When he told 
her Andrea covered her face with her 
hands, but she did not ery. 
a “You must go and see,”’ she said. 
2 “And telephone me. I can’t go—he 
might come back. He might not 
understand—if he didn’t find me.” 


E WENT out again into the cold 

spring night, this time to find 
Dan Cotsmur. He wondered what 
strange errand he would go on next. 
Before leaving he obtained a prom- 
ise from Andrea that if Dan re- 
turned they would not leave the Com- 
mercial Palace until he had come 
back. 

“Wouldn’t you like to have me for 
best man?” he asked, smiling in an 
endeavor to cheer her. 

The hospital was on the other side 
of the city. When he finally reached 
it and inquired about the unknown 
accident case, he received a shock. 
It had been an automobile accident, 
and the man was dead. William knew 
to his horror, as he walked along the 
quiet corridors that smelled of car- 
bolic acid, that he hoped it was Dan 
Cotsmur! 

A sheet was turned back for him, 
and he saw that it was not Dan who 
was dead. He felt very sorry for the 
young man who had, so to speak, 
taken Dan’s place. Perhaps his life 
had meant a great deal to him. 

He telephoned Andrea, and found 
that she was still alone. 

All through the night it continued to rain. To William 
it seemed that the nightmare adventure would never end. 
He visited police headquarters and the morgue. Neither 
establishment was cheering. Then, in the company of the 
fat night clerk’s brother, who was a private detective, 
he went to three gambling houses. But there was no clue 
anywhere either to Dan Cotsmur or a yellow automobile. 
The blithe young man and his car seemed to have 
vanished from the earth. 

It was half past five in the morning when he decided 
that he had done all he could. He gave up the search 
then, and dragged himself back to Andrea at the Com- 
mercial Palace. When he entered the hotel lobby, more 
dubious than ever in the brownish morning fog, it was six 
o’clock. The clerk and the blinking, red-nosed proprietor 
seemed to have been in consultation, and the latter, 
hanging up the room telephone, bent a suspicious eye 
upon William as he walked slowly up to the desk. To his 
dismay he found that Andrea had been asked to leave. 
For-her sake he kept his temper with the loathly, 
virtuous pair, said as little as he could, paid the bill for the 
room, and went up to get Andrea. 

She was sitting by the window, just as he had found 
her, and now indeed she looked stricken. When he went 
to her he saw, for the first time, that touching look of 
dependence, so different from her usual vivid strength, 
that made his heart contract when she turned to him. To 
her silent question he shook his head. Again he sat down, 
this time beside her. 

“‘My dear, we can’t stay in this place.” 

She nodded. 

“T think you’d better let me take you home. There’s a 
room I engaged over at the New Hartling House. You 
can go there and rest a little while, and we'll have break- 
fast, and then I’ll take you home. You're tired out.” 

She turned her head away. 
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“Tt might take several days to find Dan!...I 
don’t understand it any more than you do. Because I 
think he—adores you.”’ 

He saw her lips tremble. But if she had cried that 


night, he had not known it. She kept her head turned 


away, and was so still he hardly saw her breathe. 

‘““Whatever has happened to him to keep him from 
coming back—he should never have brought you here— 
or left you. Suppose I hadn’t known, so that I couldn’t 
have come! If you were alone—”’ 

Suddenly and confidingly, without turning to him, she 
gave him her hand. 

“‘T want you to know how much I’d like to be of some 
service. If things—don’t go right, after you get back, 
you’ve got me to depend on—always.”’ 

“Mr. Ashmead—?”’ 

He thought, then, that she was going to cry. But she 
fought her tears back, and unpoetically blew her nose, 
after searching for a crumpled handkerchief. They were 
both tired, white, and disheveled. William’s pledge of 
devotion, in the cheap, soiled room, with the light of a 
foggy morning just showing in the dim court, was per- 
haps the most unromantic event of the eventful night. 
He looked down at her hand, still in his, and waited 
quietly. 

“T love—Dan. But I’ve just found out—our friend- 
ship is a precious thing.” 

“I’m glad you’ve said that.” 

““You’ve been heavenly to me!”’ 

“Hardly that,’’ he smiled. 

She drew her hand away. 

‘“‘Let’s go home and see if Stephen has called out the 
Fire Department,” she said lightly. 

In the dismal morning light which had broken, as if 
reluctantly, over Hartling, Andrea and Ashmead left the 
hotel where the virtues were practiced so consistently. 
The rain still drizzled. And William, who in all his 
journeys of the night had characteristically neglected to 
buy an umbrella, had just borrowed one, with which to 
shelter Andrea from the door to the waiting cab, when 
they both, at the same instant, beheld a sight that 
transfixed them as by a spell. A mud-splashed yellow 
racing car dashed up to the curbing, and as they stared 
Dan Cotsmur jumped out of it! He looked harassed and 
excited. In the middle of the sidewalk they all three met. 

“ce Dan ! 9? 


“Andy! ... I’ve had the devil of a time! ... But 
it’s all right now. . . . Don’t you care!” 
“eé Dan!’’ Y 


“Explain later, dear—”’ 

As he rapidly talked, one discovered that his anxiety 
was not quite of the first magnitude. Here was:a blithe 
note, out of tune. And that, instantly, was the point.: 

“Explain everything later. ... Now let’s go get 
married! Here’s Professor Ashmead for a witness. How’d 
he happen to turn up?” 

In the silence they heard the rain dripping, as if over 
all the city of Hartling, slowly dripping in dismal dismay. 
Andrea clung to William’s arm, and he felt her tremble. 
It seemed as if she could not stop looking at Dan Cotsmur. 
Finally she said slowly: 

“Ts that the way it seems to you? ‘All right now’— 
even before you tell me what—happened?”’ 

His startled face stared back, genuinely astonished. 

“T said I’d explain! The important thing is to get 
married!”’ 

Her eyes which until now had been sorrowful, began 
to smoulder with anger, swiftly rekindled in his. 

‘As you say, you can explain—later! I don’t want to 
be—married—this morning!”’ ‘ 

She turned away, and left him standing on the side- 
walk, before the dreary Commercial Palace of his choice. 


N SPITE of William Ashmead’s caution, and the 

loyalty of his friend Burke Sinclair who, as city editor 
of the Gazette, ‘“‘killed’”’ the meaty stories reaching his 
desk, in spite of Judge Cornish’s edict, which was law at 
the Euston Valley Union office, the story of the night in 
Hartling leaked out: Not in the newspapers, to be sure, 
but it might as well have been printed in eighteen-point 
headlines. 

Euston was scandalized. Blank amazement was its 
first reaction. For wherever Andrea was known she was 
respected. Was she not a Thorne? But opinions were 
divided. There were those who considered the greatest 
disgrace lay in Andrea’s return unmarried. 

But if Euston, including everyone she knew and those 
she didn’t know, was free with comment, Stephen Thorne 
startled his sister by almost ignoring her experience. 
From the New Hartling House, that rainy morning, 
William had telephoned the distracted young man, who 
had accepted everything. When, at about noon, Andrea 
reached home, Stephen’s gratitude to Ashmead and 
relief that Andrea was not married to Dan Cotsmur, 
whatever the reason might be—or was it some other 
more subtle emotion?—had almost completely silenced 
him. There was a peculiarity about his aspect, aside 
from his manner to her, that puzzled Andrea. What he 


did was to walk up to her, look her in the eyes, and say, 


“Everything all right?” 

“Yes, Stephen,” she answered. 

“Well, I’m glad,” he said. And that was all. He did 
not again refer to the episode which, more than anything 
that had ever happened to them, divided their lives. 
But as the days passed his manner grew increasingly odd. 
He wore a harassed, sickly look. It touched Andrea that 
he had taken her action so to heart. 

Euston knew Stephen’s attitude. Euston knew about 


Dan, too. Twice, said Euston, he had been to the Thorne 

house, and been turned away. It was good enough for 

him! Many stories, explanatory of his behavior that 

memorable night, flew about. None was too lurid for 

sind by Euston. But these stories Andrea did not 
ear. 

When she had turned her back on Dan Cotsmur and 
left him standing alone on the sidewalk before the Com- 
mercial Palace she had not seen the light assurance fade 
from his face, nor the look of despair that replaced the 
brief kindling of his anger. If she had seen that, she 
might not have gone so quietly wherever William Ash- 
mead took her. | 

But when Dan came to explain, she sent him away. 
Twice. The revulsion still. lasted. Yet she knew she 
would see him in the end. She knew that she could not 
bear to wait very long. The second time he was turned 
away she saw his face as:he went down the long walk 
from the Thorne door. It wore the expression she had not 
seen when she left him in front of the Commercial Palace. 

Then, before he came the third time—and the third 
time was ten days after the night in Hartling—she had 
spent a decisive hour in Judge Cornish’s study, talking 
gravely, summoned there for the purpose of the grave 
talk. Marydee, heavy-eyed and thin these days, had 
come over to get her. Marydee had cried a little, and the 


Judge looked stern at Andrea’s defiance. 


4 GEE received Dan not in the library, but in the more 


formal drawing-room of the Thorne house. On the 


warm, spring night she looked cool, patrician, and un- 
‘touchable. Her unsmiling eyes were contemplative in her 
“ serious young face. He could not believe that she had 


ever gone away with him on a windy night of glory. 
“Sit down, Dan,” she said gently. 
They sat at considerable distance from each other in 


napseetios 


“‘We—we mustn't be frightened into it’ 
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the long, dim room, in which Dan had always hated him- 
self for feeling a little uncomfortable. The windows were 
thrown open to the evening; the only light was from two 
pale lamps, A bowl of roses stood on the piano—pale 
pink roses, They seemed, to Dan, queerly to come be- 
tween them. 

“T’m glad you came again,” he heard her saying, a long 
way off. ‘Because I want to tell you I’m sorry I didn’t 
let you explain, that morning in Hartling. Perhaps I 
wasn’t fair.” 


oe was one familiar thing about her—she was 
sliding her silver pencil onits black ribbon, upand down, 
up and down. Its many jottings of college years were 
nearly over, but she wore it to-night, as if he had inter- 
rupted a studious evening. She bent her dark eyes upon 
him; they were sad and inquiring as she said: 

**T don’t like being unfair, do you?” 

“You might have trusted me!” 

“Ask Mr. Ashmead whether I trusted you.” 

“What do you mean by that, Andy?” 

*‘T thought you’d been hurt, or killed! It was dreadful. 
And when you came back—you—-you—Dan, how could 
you? ... Pine Mountain! ... nothing could have 
kept me from you—after Pine Mountain—what kept 
you—from me?” | 

He flushed, a slow, creeping scarlet, and turned away. 

**Aren’t you going to tell me?”’ she asked. 

“Tt’s my damned luck again! You don’t suppose I 
wanted to leave you! I was mad foryou. ... Iam now. 
..- Oh, Andy! What is going to become of me?”’ 

*‘T’m listening, Dan.”’ 

He rose and walked toward her. He could hardly see 
the floor on which he trod—he saw only her face in the 
half light. .He did not stand before her to tell his story, 
but suddenly went beyond her chair blindly, and stood 
leaning against the piano, looking down at the smooth 
dark top of her head. 

“Well, I—I started out to find my friend to cash the 
check.” 

“'To be gone an hour,”’ prompted her clear voice. 

“He lived two miles out. You remember I told you 
that at the time. I would have taken you, but it was 
raining, and I said I thought I might have trouble finding 
him, and—”’ 

‘“‘T remember.” 

“Well, it was very slippery. On a dark stretch of road 
the car skidded. It—turned way around, and went into 
a ditch.” | 

“Oh—Dan!”’ | 

“‘T guess I must have been sort of stunned. . . . When 
I came to, I couldn’t get the car out alone. I was a good 
ways from a phone. Well, a man cameialong and helped 


me. It took a long time to get her out, and then she 


wouldn’t go. I worked on her for—hours. And, finally, 
she went. So I came as soon as { could—and found you 
walking off with Professor Ashmead!”’ 

The room was quiet for a long moment. 

“They had asked me to leave the hotel,”’ said Andrea 
in a smothered voice. 

“Andy! That’s because he butted in! What right had 
he to go up to our room?” 

““My room,” she corrected. 

‘* All the worse!’ 

“T shall never forget what he did for me that night,” 
said Andrea. ‘‘He was a—true friend.”’ 

“Tf you’d only listened to me, then—we might have 
been—married, now, Andy! And look what’s happened! 
The whole town is set by the ears. They dare to talk 
about you! And I’m a cur and a cad, and can be damned 
forit. . . . I’velost you! . . . You—you—haven’t-even 
said you believe me!”’ 

She rose and stood beside him so that he had to turn 
and face her. 

‘“Why should there be any question of my believing 
you?” 3 

He smiled bitterly. 

“‘I wish I were like you. Nobody knows better than 
me that I’m different.” 

She looked past him—at nothing. 

‘“‘T don’t like you to say that—that we’re different ... 
and if I believe you, then you haven’t—lost me.” 


E WAS moved so violently that she cringed from it. 
The memory of his bent head, shining youthfully, and 

his tortured face, never left her. 
She waited for him tosay more. Here was the moment 
for him to take her triumphantly, because he had ex- 


‘plained, and there was no question of her believing him, 


and so he had not lost her. But he did nothing of the 


- gort! Instead, quickly, without another look or word, he 


left her alone in the dim room. 

She ran into the hall and out onto the dark veranda, 
whose white pillars made the old Georgian house dignified 
and beautiful. Dan’s tall form was disappearing down the 
walk. She spoke his name, once. It was hardly a call, but 
he heard. He came back to her, slowly. __ 

Again they faced each other across the wide room. 

‘“‘T can’t stay here!’”’ said Dan roughly. 

“But that isn’t quite all.’”’ She spoke in a queer 
breathless way, like some other girl. ‘‘Now that we— 
we’ve spoken of my ‘believing,’ there’s something more 
to say!”’ 

“What?” he asked. 

“T want to tell you something that I don’t believe, that 
I should never believe, unless you told me it was true.” 

He was silent. 

‘The reason I don’t believe it isn’t because of what it 
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is, but because you’ve just 
told me something—dif- 
ferent. I think it’s fair—to 
both of us—to tell you all of 
it, because it comes from 
such a—reliable source.”’ 

A perfect stillness fell upon 
the spaciousness around 
them, and seemed to extend 
to the farthest corners of the 
house, as if it were deserted 
by all who had lived there. 
The young man never took 
his eyes from the dark ones, 
so strangely veiled that he 
could not tell what they 
said, or even what they saw, 
which regarded him solemnly 
from such a distance. He 
had grown pale. 

*““T’ll be very definite, and 
brief, for both our sakes. 

“‘ Judge Cornish told me,” 
said Andrea. “He has a 
friend, Mr. Horace Bailey, 
Judge Bailey, of the town of 
Marbeck, over the State line 
from Hartling. It was Judge 
Bailey who told Uncle John 
Cornish what I’m telling 
you.”’ 

“‘T’d like to hear it,’’ said 
Dan. 

“He said,” the strange 
voice went on more firmly, 
“that on the night we—I 
believe it’s commonly spoken 
of in Euston now as ‘the 
night in Hartling’—that on 
that. night you went from 
Hartling to Marbeck. Ac- 
cording to him you went toa 
place where you often play 
eards. He said that unfor- 
tunately for you—and for 
me—this place, which had 
been watched by the police, 
was raided that very night. 
He said they arrested you. 
They let you telephone for 
bail, and by some means you 
raised it, so that you could 
come back to Hartling, early 
in the morning. ... You 
did come back. . . . Later 
—you were obliged to ap- 
pear in Marbeck for exami- 
nation. You had given an- 
other name, but when you 
came before him, though he 
didn’t betray you on my ac- 
count, Judge Bailey recog- 
nized you. And he let you off 
with a small fine, because of 
me. He seemed—to have 
heard that we were friends. Yesterday Uncle John Cornish 
was in Marbeck, and Judge Bailey told him the story.” 

Andrea’s clear, clipped sentences ceased. After an- 
other unbroken stillness she spoke once more, gently 
explanatory. 

“You see, the two stories, yours and Judge Bailey’s, 
have really nothing in common. They don’t touch any- 
where, do they? I told Judge Cornish I didn’t believe the 
Marbeck story. But I shall believe the one you tell me is 
true.’ 


T LAST Dan Cotsmur’s eyes fell from hers. The clock 

in the shadowy hall became audible as it ticked its slow 
measure, telling away his chances of respect and love. He 
knew that as truth and loyalty were the soul of her she 
would indeed believe what he said to-night. He could see 
her as she would defend his story against the onslaughts 
of doubters, as she had already defended him unheard. 
The few moments, even, since she had declared her trust, 
had been an agony. What would happen if to gain her 


defense he gained also a prolonging of that agony, a. 


heavier weight than was already on his heart? Was there 
any truth in a saying he had heard about losing your life 
when you found it, or finding your life when you lost it, 
or something like that? And what did it mean? 

If he went back on the story he first told he was con- 
victed on two counts: for the unworthy performances of 
that now memorable night, and for lying about them to 
Andrea Thorne. The great trouble was with Andrea 
herself. If she had not said she would believe him, against 
authoritative testimony, and meant it, everything would 
be different. 

He raised his suffering eyes, looked long into hers, and, 
though he knew what he lost, answered her. 

‘*‘ Judge Bailey’s story is true!” he said. 

Then he saw, at once, that he was convicted on only 
one count. For an instant Andrea put her hand over her 

eyes in an ungirlish way. 

‘“‘T suppose—I knew it!’ she said, without looking at 
him. 

‘““How do you—mean?”’ His voice halted roughly. 

‘“‘Little things—times when you didn’t tell quite the 
truth—I kept finding out about them, but I thought I 


During the remainder of the short visit Mrs. Cotsmur held the floor 


? 


must be mistaken. .-. . But even when our love was 
greatest, you lied, then! You left me with a lie, and you 
came back to me with a lie! Oh, if it only—only— 
weren’ t true!”’ 

His lips were stiff when he said: 

* “T’m telling you the truth, now.” 

“T wonder why!” she exclaimed at last, with sad 
speculative attention. 

He did not answer. 

' Nothing in all this did he eee of what he had done 
with himself that night. Not»a word of the odium of his 
gambling in a notorious flat to win cash for their wedding 
journey! It was the lie, then, that counted. Alas! There 
was more than one! 

He saw, now, that.she expected him to say something 
else, but he did not know what. Finally she said: 

“Dan... . Tell me about it.” 

“What more is there to tell? 
straight enough.” 

d. rather hear it from you.” 

““Well—I suppose I can—if it’s what you want. I— 
when I went out to get the check cashed—I mean—I 
didn’t have any check to cash. . I thought I’d go 
over to Marbeck, where I knew a fellow, and I could 
either borrow of him, or get in on a game at his place—”’ 

‘“Why didn’t you tell me you hadn’t any money?”’ 

“Oh, come—I couldn’t have done that!”’ 

“Why did you ask me to go away with you to be 
married if you hadn’t any?” 

““Why—lI thought it would work out all right—I could 


You got the details 


get hold of some—I wasn’t thinking much about money - 


just then—were you?”’ 

nae covered her eyes again. 

‘é o!”’ 

“‘So—I drove to Marbeck like the devil was after me, 
and I found a crowd there, at Eddie’s flat. Well, I got 
into a game, and began to win. I was just going to leave— 
Eddie said he’d lend me the rest—I was just leaving, 
really, when the ’phone rang. It was someone tipping us 
off. . . . But they weren’t quick enough. I gave one fat 
cop a sample of jiu jitsu he won’t forget. But he never 
let go of me. I had togowith him. You weren’t the only 
one that suffered. I nearly lost my mind that night. 
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Well, I got bail, finally— 
they let me ’phone—I got it 
out of the Keystone Club 
treasury—treasurer’s a 
friend of mine. He was on 
hand early, and I got out of 
the damned hole. It’s a 
wonder I wasn’t pulled for 
speeding on my way back to 
Hartling. Andrea—I was so 
relieved that it was all over, 
and to get back to you, and 
that you didn’t have to know, 
because I hadn’t given my 
own name, that, well, I guess 
I did sound a bit gay and 
easy—”’ 

‘“Why didn’t you tele- 
phone me?”’ 

“From jail?” 

6<é Yes.”’ 

“Well, it didn’t seem just 
suitable to me. Besides they 
weren’t any too free with the 
calls they allowed me, and I 
took so long to find bail that 
they almost shut down on 
me. I couldn’t. . . . Honest, 
Andy!” 

She smiled, just a little 
into his miserable eyes. And, 
suddenly, he was undone. 
He sat down, and bowed his 
head in his hands. 

_ Crossing the floor—upon 
which Dan had trod gingerly, 
because of the easily sliding 
rugs—Andrea dropped down 
beside his chair. She did not 
touch him. She only knelt 
there looking at his. bent 
head, at the strong, skillful 
hands that covered his face. 

““Tt’s partly my fault,’’ she 
said, at last. 

He looked up and stared at 
her, uncomprehending. 

“That night, on the moun- 
tain, it was so beautiful, the 
moonlight, the white trees, 
the spring wind— We 
could have been married if 
we'd waited. I should have 
been the one to say we must 
wait— But I didn’t. And 
all this happened. You 
wouldn’t have needed the 
money so badly if we’d 
planned it all out better.”’ 

That completed his un- 
doing. She had managed to 
find him an excuse. He flung 
up his head. 

“T’m like that, Andrea!”’ 
He had returned, relentless, 
to the point. “I’m apt to tell them—any time at all. 
Lies.”’ 

“Yes,” she said. 

“I don’t know whether I can stop, but—”’ 

“Yes, Dan?” 

“ T’ll try. . . .”” He buried his face in his hands again. 


HE clock in the hall struck ten deliberate, doleful 

strokes, as she knelt there. Then, rising, she left his side 
to stand by the window, looking out into the dark garden. 
Presently she turned back to him again. And it was her 
eyes that fell from his, which were hopeless now indeed. 
But she steadied herself as Dan rose. 

“And so—you are going to try a—a certain experi- 
ment?”’ 

He smiled slightly. 

““Never mind the delicacy, now—try to tell the truth 
for once in my life, is what you mean.” 

“Oh, don’t be bitter!” 

“‘T have reason to be. Who will believe me now? I had 
a bad name before—that seems deuced easy to get in this 
town—and what do you think it will be when Judge 
Bailey tells a few more friends about the ‘night in 
Marbeck’? If I wasn’t good enough for you before, what 
will I be now? Not fit to touch your skirt, and for once 
Euston will be right.”’ 

“Perhaps if the lie can’t be wiped out, it can be worked 
out—for Euston.”’ 

““What—do you mean—Andy?”’ 

‘“‘ After all, it’s just between us, you and me, halved 
and Dan. . . .’As—as long as we both live, we'll never 
forget Pine Mountain. . . . Because of Pine Moun- 
tain, in one sense, you will always be mine—and I’l! be 
were i. >" 

‘* Andrea!”’ 

‘‘No—don’t misunderstand! There’s never been truth 
between us. . . . How can I tell—perhaps that was as 
far as we can ever go—what we felt that night on the 
mountain, I mean—and that very—‘explosion’ ended it!”’ 

““You feel—like that?”’ 

6eé Vieu.”’ 

“You don’t think—the lie—can be worked out—for 
you?” 
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“T can understand it... but—it makes everything 
different!”’ 

He started to speak, had to stop, and begin again. He 
raised his hands to take hers in good-by, but they dropped 
to his sides. 


‘“‘Andrea—I—you—Andy! ...I don’t blame you! 


. . . I—I—adore you—for everything!”’ 
She saw him leave a second time, now as if he could not 
see where he went. And she did not call him back. 


| D ipinwrcon that summer after she had left college, when 
Euston slumbered under the hot still days of July 
and August, and week after week the intense blue sky 
arched cloudless, while the thick foliage gathered a white 
powder of dust, Andrea continued to be unable to under- 
stand Stephen. 

One day at luncheon the knowledge came to her with 
vivid force that he looked white and thin—that he was as 
“jumpy” as if he were haunted. While they ate a cold 
sherbet in the big shaded dining-room, the awnings 
motionless in the still hot air, she tried to rouse him. 

“I’m going over to see Bunches this afternoon,” she 
said at random. 

‘“T wouldn’t risk a sunstroke,’ 
briefly. 

‘““Can’t keep still; the heat seems worse anyway if you 
sit at home and think about it. I just thought I’d tell you 
—once I promised Dan I’d call on his sister, and I never 
did. I guess I will this afternoon.” 

Andrea insisted on speaking of Dan often and naturally, 
as one does of the dead to keep them among the living. 
There was such a long silence that she looked up from her 


, 


answered her brother 


ice to see why Stephen did not reply. He was bending | 


over his plate; his face had grown red. 

‘‘Why do you want to do that?”’ he murmured. 

“To keep my promise,’’ Andrea answered. 

He offered no argument against the plan. 
further was said during the meal. 

The whole truth was that Andrea had another motive 
besides keeping her promise to the vanished, disgraced 
Dan—for he had vanished, certainly, from Madison 
Street—when she decided to call on Myrtle. One after- 
noon, two weeks earlier, walking home across the bridge, 
she had come face to face with a slender girl, whose odd, 
rather pretty face was inartistically rouged. The girl had 
stared at her and, after hesitating, had stopped. 

‘‘How do you do?” she had said. ‘“‘I guess you don’t 
know me.” | 

‘““Why, no,” Andrea said politely. 
ought to remember you.”’ Baie 

“Oh, you oughtn’t; I just thought you might,” 

But the strange girl did not enlighten her as to any 
previous meeting. There was a queer combination of 
fright and insistence, hostility and patronage, on her 
young painted face. 

“T’m Dan Cotsmur’s sister.” 

The patronage, extraordinarily, won over the other 
expressions, as Myrtle went on. “‘Dan said you meant to 
call. Drop in any time. I’ll be glad to see you.” 

“Thank you,’ Andrea answered. She regretted the 
fright she had seen in Dan’s sister’s face more than the 
patronage. She smiled at the girl. “I did mean to call. 
And I’ll come when I can.” 

But, surely, there was no reason, now, why she should 
call. It was curiosity that was taking her, as well as the 
old promise. And there was the feeling that she would 
like to keep to the last letter any promise she had made to 


Nothing 


“T’m sorry, if I 


an. 

She rang the bell of the Cotsmur flat above the drug 
store. A friend of Myrtle’s opened the door. 

“Walk right up-stairs,’’ she murmured, having com- 
mitted Mrs. Cotsmur and Myrtle to being at home. 


NDREA climbed the stairs, and felt the temperature 

rise as she ascended. At thetop, wherethe combination 

of the smell of drugs and linoleum seemed to intensify the 

heat, she hesitated, and the obliging friend ushered her 
into the front room of the flat. 

It had the appearance of having been vacated recently 
with haste. A soiled powder pad lay on the center table, 
a black satin slipper, run over at the heel, stood erect on 
the floor by a tumbled “‘divan,” as if its wearer had 
slipped her foot out and forgotten it. Two empty ginger 
ale bottles, with the same number of partly filled glasses, 
were on the mantel beside a sheet of fly paper where a 
black mass of doomed prisoners faintly buzzed. The 
closed-up air was heavy with a stale cooking smell and 
violet taleum, and Andrea’s feeling was that someone in 
the family had a passion for draped effects which absorbed 
odors. 

The excited friend hurried to the rear of the flat, where 
immediately was set up a rival buzzing. Sitting down by 
the shuttered window against which the sun poured, 
Andrea wished poignantly she had not come. She could 
see Dan in these rooms—towering with his up-flung 
shining head—Dan whose nature it was to be deceitful. 
It was just that which she had come to see, and now that 
she was here she wanted to run away to the Thorne 
house, so that she need not see it. 

After a delay long enough to be awkward, Myrtle 
Cotsmur came into the room. She wore a vivid cerise 
~ negligee, and carried a set of heavily mounted manicure 
implements, with which, during the call, she evidently 
thought it elegant to be carelessly employed. Her 
pointed face was thickly powdered over her rouge, and 
through this film little beads of perspiration had already 
started. Her eyes immediately held Andrea in suspense. 
Pale blue, with faint lavender half circles, they were ill- 


tempered, alarmed, eager, scornful; the strangest eyes she 
had ever seen, the visitor thought. Dan’s sister’s eyes! 


_Myrtle’s face was immobile, but Andrea smiled shyly as 


they took each other’s hands. 

* “T’m glad I found you at home,” she said. “It’s a day 
one doesn’t venture out. But I don’t mind going out as 
much as staying in. I never like being cooped up, do 
you?” 

“I’m very glad to see you, Miss Thorne,’”’ murmured 
Myrtle. 

Pcs | sat down. Sudden thick silence dropped between 
them. 

“‘T’ve wondered that we’ve never met before, until the 
other day on the bridge,’’ Miss Thorne continued. ‘‘We 
might have been living miles away from each other, 
instead of so near. It isn’t right.” 

Myrtle, who had been polishing a thumb nail with 


PERS 


She badgered Stephen to take her out 


her large buffer, looked up and spoke move naturally. 

“We have met,” she said bluntly. ‘‘ You’ve forgotten.”’ 

Andrea showed a small dismay. 

“Oh, no, I couldn’t have forgotten. And besides, Dan 
said we hadn’t met.” 

Myrtle’s smile was without humor. 
daintily at a finger nail with her file. 

“T’ve changed, and we’ve moved since then. And they 
took you out of public school. Don’t you remember we 
used to walk around together at recess? You came home 
to dinner with me once.”’ 

A scene rose before Andrea: a confused table, which 
bewildered her, a pale man at the head of it, who fright- 
ened her. Even now she remembered him with a thrill of 
terror, quickly followed by the involuntary thought of 
her father reading her a geology book. Then the pale 
man resolved himself into a queer, wrinkled, dubious 
creature in a drug store. Dan’s father in the shop below! 


She scratched 
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She remembered! Her connection with the Cotsmurs had, 
then, begun early! The little Myrtle of the frizzed hair 
was Dan’s sister. She could not remember that there had 
been a boy at the table that day. ... 

“It’s beginning to come clear,” she said eagerly to 
Myrtle Cotsmur. ‘How strange and unkind of me to 
forget. But I went to another school, and children drift 
away from each other, don’t they? I remember you now, 
Myrtle. And coming to dinner. Dan wasn’t home that 
day, I’m sure. And I suppose you’ve never happened to 
tell him about my coming.” 

“Oh, sure. We've talked about it a lot,” replied 
Dan’s sister. 

Andrea’s white lids suddenly hid her eyes. 

Myrtle was uneasy. Between her attentions to her 
finger nails she stole glances at her caller. These looks 
were not hostile. Rather they exhibited intense interest 
and speculation, a concentration on an inner thought. 
Hyes on guard, they were, and not happy. And in spite of 
her uneasiness with Andrea, there was a certain insolent 
superiority, puzzling indeed. But that Andrea only half 
sensed. ? . 

“Glad you remember us now,”’ said Miss Cotsmur, after 
a scratchy interval. “If you hadn’t come over, I was 
thinking of going to see you soon—”’ 

She left this sentence hanging in the air, as if possibly 
her guest would offer a reason, of a specific kind, for her 
call. None came. And from that moment the expecta- 
tion in Myrtle’s pale eyes died, and sullenness took its 
place. Andrea saw once, to her surprise and distaste, 
that the strange eyes filled with tears. 

Conquering preoccupation, the two made talk about 
weather conditions until Myrtle rose, and announced 
that she would “call Mama.” 

During the remainder of the short visit Mrs. Cotsmur 
held the floor. She made an effort to impress Andrea 
with the Cotsmur name, and dragged in something about 
the blood of kings, at which Myrtle winced. 


FTER the hot walk home across the bridge, Andrea 

rested in the cool dusk of the library until dinner. 

Stephen, so Lizzie Beebe informed her, had telephoned 
he would not be home. 

It was twelve o’clock when she heard his step on the 
stairs. As he reached the upper hall, she switched on her 
lamp and went to her doorway and spoke to him. 

‘Hello. Come on in and talk.”’ 

“T’m going to bed,’’ he answered, and entered his 
room, closing the door after him. She heard him lock it. 
For several minutes she stood looking at the shut door. 
Then she crossed the hall and knocked on it. 

‘Stephen, may I come in? 

“‘Stephen, won’t you open the door? I want to ask you 
something.”’ 

His voice came, roughly. 

“I wish you’d let me alone. I’m going to bed.” 

“Then tell me through the door. What troubles you?” 

‘“‘Nothing.”’ } 

“That isn’t—I mean—I’m sure something does! It 
isn’t me, any more, is it?”’ 
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“Then what?” 

“Go away, Andy! I want to go to sleep.” 

With a sigh she walked back to her room, and stood by 
the table to think, her head drooping so that her long 
black braids touched the Greek testament lying by the 
lamp. Then she went to the telephone at the head of the 
bed, and called a number. 

“Hello, Marydee-dee-dee,”’ she said, speaking low, “‘I 
hope I didn’t wake you up— 

“Nothing is the matter, except I’m lonesome! . . 

'“YVes, he’s home, but unsociable. . . . 

“Yes, I—think he’s all right. Locked in his room— 

““No—can’t you come over and sleep with me? .. . 

‘‘Put on your long coat, and stuff your clothes into a 
knitting bag, and come through the gardens. . . . 

“You’re a sport! I’ll go down and let you in.” 


He sae minutes later Marydee arrived, giggling a little. 
She wore a motoring coat over her nightgown and blue 
kimono, from beneath which peeped small blue quilted 
satin slippers, and she carried a bulging knitting bag. 

She brushed her light brown hair at Andrea’s dressing 
table. 

“T haven’t had a chance to talk to him,” said 
Andrea. 

Looking over her shoulder at Stephen’s closed door, 
Marydee asked, ‘‘ Are you sure he isn’t sick?”’ 

Oncemore Andrea went across the hall and called to him. 

“I’m in bed,’”’ came a muffled voice, “‘going to sleep if 
I ean. Don’t worry, Andy. I’m all right.”’ 

But a moment later his voice sounded excitedly, as if 
he were close to his door. 

‘*Who’s there, talking to you?”’ 

‘““Marydee,”’ said Andrea. 

They could not understand his exclamation. 

At breakfast the next morning Stephen appeared as 
usual. He looked, however, as if he had not had the sleep 
he had so much desired, and he did not talk much. 
Marydee was silent, too. From her place between the 
brother and sister, where she had so often sat, she stole 
frequent glances at Stephen, who avoided looking at her. 
Lizzie Beebe patroled the dining-room. Few words 
passed among the three preoccupied young people, the 
only remark Stephen contributed being, ‘Well, this is 
going to be another scorcher.”’ 

Immediately after breakfast he took his hat, and the 
two girls, standing in the hall, [CONTINUED ON FAGE 127] 
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Executing a peculiar fan- 
like movement whose sug- 
gestion was unmistakable 


PASSIONATE sneeze rent the studious calm of 
the Third Grade room. Before its echoes had 
died away, the Third Grade, Mexican, as one 
man, had focused a shocked, incredulous gaze 
upon the author of the disturbance—a pale, 

shrinking boy with eager eyes peering nearsightedly from 
beneath an unkempt shock of dull black hair. ; 

‘““Ticher,’’ shrilled several scandalized voices, as the 
startled Miss Lipscomb looked up, ‘‘Ticher, eet iss that 
Raphael who sneezes—that Raphael Arcienega.”’ 

“Right into the air he sneezes, Ticher,’’ vociferated 
Anita Perez indignantly, ‘that air that we mus’ breathe 
—nos otros.” 

** And sooch wet sneezes,’ objected Emilia Villa. 

“He doss not even cover weeth the hand the face,” 
eut in Concha Florida. ‘I think he iss veree bad boys. 


~ Now shall we all mebbie be seek. ”’ 


’ 


supple- 


“Quien sabe? Perhaps even we shall die,’ 
mented Hortensia Valdes, her 
voice rising in a_ hysterical 


It was as if the Third Grade 
already felt itself in the throes of 
a deadly epidemic. Anita Perez 
shivered and sneezed virtuously 
into a dainty lace-edged frag- 
ment of muslin. Since handker- 
chiefs had become @ la moda in 
the Third Grade, Anita’s had 
always been of the daintiest 
and, naturally, the most often on» 
display. Manuelo Habanera 
and Pedro Gonzalos hastily 
drew from their pockets gen- 
erous squares of cotton of dubi- 
ous cleanliness, into which they 
coughed sepulchrally and long, 
turning reproachful eyes upon 
the author of the contaminating 
sneeze. 

With head deprecatingly on 
one side the object of this gen- 
eral disapproval peered dubi- 
ously about the room. What 
was it all about? He had but 
sneezed, as everyone must do 
in the course of nature. Why, 
then, this public inquisition? 
Appealingly he looked at the 
kind lady at the desk. 

“Children, stop it!’’ com- 
manded Miss Lipscomb briskly. 
‘‘Raphael has just started to 
school. Perhaps no one has ever 
told him that one uses the hand- 
kerchief when he coughs or 
sneezes. I am sure that if we 
explain kindly to him why it is 
necessary to do so, he will try to 
remember after this. Who 
would like to tell him about it?”’ 

“Ramon, Ticher,’’ chorused 
the Third Grade. ‘‘Let heem 
tell. She can espick so good the 
English. ”’ 

“Well, Ramon,’”’ acquiesced 
Miss Lipscomb, smiling. “‘ Would 
you like to tell Raphael some-. 


“‘Fet is full of thoss bug that 
call heemself my-my-my-cubs!”’ 
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‘One Uses the Handkerchief 


By ELINORE COWAN STONE 
ILLUSTRATED BY FREDERIC DORR STEELE 


thing about what we are all trying to do here as good 
Americans? ”’ bai 

Thus gratifyingly entreated, the chosen spokesman 
arose, adjusted his dashing red neckerchief, and faced 
his audience, graciously, yet with authority, as one born 
to dispense information. 

Raphael had never heard of inferiority complexes and 
the perils of yielding to them; therefore he watched the 
debonair Ramon with all his wistful, self-deprecatory 
soul.in his eyes. To be like this—so elegant, so care- 


less, so sure of one’s self! 


“Here we try be the good American, Ticher,’’ hegan 
Ramon easily. ‘‘To be the good American,” he ex- 


plained, ‘‘one doss not fight weeth the knife or throw 


the stone or shoot the crap in the yard off the school.” 

Ticher made a mental note that it might be well to 
find out where a good American—like 
Ramon, for instance—did “shoot the 
crap.’”’ 

“To be the good American, one doss 
not tell the lie.’”” Ramon thoughtfully 
cocked a bright black eye at the top of the 
blackboard. ‘“‘ Eet iss not to be the good 
American,” he offered innocently in en- 
largement of his text, “when Conchita 
poot into hees desk my new pencil and 
tells that she doss not see it.”’ 

“Ticher, no ma’am! LEet iss not the 
pencil of Ramon,”’ shrieked Concha Flor- 
ida. “In my desk iss onlee—”’ 

“No importa (it is no matter),” 
shrugged Ramon with lordly tolerance. 
“That Concha, she eats hees pencils. I 
do not lig eaten pencils. I can buy 
awthers.”’ 

What magnificence! thought Raphael. 
One would do well to watch this dashing 
person and learn from him, when one 
obviously had so much to learn to be like 
the others and to please the pretty lady 
at the desk, who smiled at one so gently. 

Now the lady spoke rather shortly. 

“Go on, Ramon,” she commanded. 
““What has all this to do with sneezing?”’ 

“To be the good American,’’ went on 
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<Ticher, I thing Jesus 


a5 going to sneeze’ 


Ramon, ‘‘one keeps 
clean the body and the 
clothes. One breathes 
by hees nose weeth the 
window open, always 
the fresh air. To 
breathe the bad air iss 
lig to drink the dirty 
water. Let iss full off 
thoss bug that call 
heemself ‘my-my-my- 
cubs.’ No, no, Ticher. 
Ket iss not so that they 
call heemself. Eet 
iss—’”’ 

‘‘Microbes,’’ sug- 
gested Miss Lipscomb, - 
and put her handker- 
chief to her face as if 
she, too, were about to 
sneeze. 

“Ticher, yess ma’am. 

Eet iss heem that mag 

us seek. And to cough 

and sneeze weethout to 
cover the mouth,” Ra- 

mon’s voice dropped im- 

pressively a minor third, 

““iss to fill weeth thoss 

my-my-weeth thoss 

dirty bug the clean air.” 

The lecturer’s tense face 
and dramatically 
"waving hands suggested 

an atmosphere swarm- 
. ing with loathsome, 
+ . slimy monsters. 

At his suggestive pantomime the wide-eyed Raphael 
cringed in his corner, shuddering at thought of the un- 
known horrors he had unwittingly loosed upon his hapless 
schoolmates. 

“They get inside off us,’? went on Ramon with unmis- 
takable gusto, ‘‘and eat on us, and they—”’ 
“That will do, Ramon.” Ticher cut the discourse 
short, startled by the shrinking horror in the eyes Ra- 
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phael turned upon her. ‘‘ Now give Raphael one of those 
pieces of clean cloth from the closet. I am sure that he 
will never sneeze without covering his face again.” 

Indeed Raphael would not. As if in anticipation of 
some cataclysmic attack of hay fever, he thereafter 
hoarded in his bulging pockets clean rags of all sizes and 
shapes, and kept his nose chastely buried in one of them 

‘much of the time, coming up only when air was necessary 

for the efficient performance of his scholastic duties. It 
was not enough for Raphael that crimes against the pub- 
lic safety should be rebuked after their commission. He 
fervently believed in the traditional ounce of prevention. 

‘““Ticher,”” he would burst out in a frantic stage whisper, 
suddenly starting from his seat to point a rigid fore- 
finger, ‘‘Ticher, I thing Jesus is going to sneeze. Pleass 
you espick heem queeck cover the nose.” ; 

His enthusiasm eventually won for him his appoint- 
ment as ‘“‘monitor of the handkerchiefs,’’ in which ca- 
pacity he dispensed from the store in the 
cupboard clean cloths to those members of 
the Third Grade who failed to equip them- 
selves for emergencies. The performance 
of this duty was a holy rite to Raphael; for 
did it not mean that he, in his humble way, 
was, like the brilliant Ramon, learning to 
be ‘‘the good American’’? 


eas appointment was Raphael’s one 
triumph, for he was not very versatile, 
hopelessly lacking, indeed, in those graceful 
‘accomplishments whereby Ramon held en- 
slaved his little public. The only time Ra- 
phael had attempted to join his class in 
song, those directly about him had become 
immediately voiceless with wonder and de-. ..; 
light. Emilia Villa, when questioned by. . |’: 
Ticher as to why she did not sing, had ex-  : 
plained all too frankly, ‘‘But, Ticher, how: ~ 
ean I e-sink when that Raphael e-sinks? 
That noiss she mags—eet iss too awful!”’ + 
And Raphael had seen Manuelo Habanera : } 
executing with his hands at his ears a pe- 
culiar fan-like movement whose suggestion 
was unmistakable. 

About a month after Raphael entered 
school Ticher told the class about the pro- 
- posed Americanization exercises, to be held 
here in their own schoolroom. There were 
to be songs and speeches, and there would 
be people there, she told the Third Grade, 
many people, to see and hear them. And— 
ultimate thrill—there would be a prize, 
offered by the Big Boss of the mining com- 
pany that owned the town, for the pupil 
who had proved himself most truly Amer- 
ican. 

During the discussion of the program, 
Ramon scored very neatly by a humorous 
suggestion that Raphael be allowed to 
sing. 

But Miss Lipscomb had come to Ra- 
phael’s rescue with a lovely smile. 


‘“‘No, indeed, Ra- 
mon,’ she said. “I have 
something much nicer 
than singing for Ra- 
phael to do.” 

Theinference was that 
singing was something 
that anyone could do, 
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Firmly drew off his coat 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


that Raphael’s talents were not to bewasted onmeresinging. 

When the “something nicer’? was explained to Ra- 
phael, he was dazzled by the importance of the réle for 
which he was cast. 

The “piece” in which Raphael was to appear was to be 
the third number of the entertainment. Eleven children 
were to recite in chaste and lofty verse the merits of 
hygienic and wholesome living. Each individual verse 
was a separate unit with a theme of its own, and the 
initial of each theme was one of the letters that spell 
“Health First.” It was to be Raphael’s part to bring 
forth at their appointed times these letters, cut from card- 
board and gayly colored, and to assemble them on their 
elevated standards behind the 
group who recited. When he 
thought of the tremendous re- 
sponsibility this involved, his 
hands and feet became cold and 
his breath short with apprehen- 
sion. 


ae day of the exercises 
dawned inauspiciously witha 
raw desert wind racing across 
the mesa, bearing before it a 
screen of sand, which it hurled 
at the rattling schoolroom win- 
dows. Such a wind portended 
inevitably, as Raphael—moni- 
tor of the handkerchiefs—had 
come to know, a day of much 
coughing and sneezing, for your 
Mexican child is a delicate plant 
shivering pitifully from the least 
draft. Raphael thought that he 
must ask Ticher if there were 
plenty of nice clean ragsin stock. 

He forgot to do this however, 
in the excitement of the first few 
minutes in the delightful holiday 
atmosphere that had invaded 
the schoolroom. 

Even Ticher seemed different 
as she distributed small flags 
that the children were to wear. 
She had on a dress of blue silk, 
the color of her eyes, with a soft 
lace collar; her cheeks were 
flushed and her eyes large and 
brilliant. 

Raphael wanted very much 
to make her proud of him to- 
day, to show that he was ‘‘the 
ate good American.’’ He wanted to 
sp tell her so. 

Petiaageo§ But all the other good Ameri- 
; cans had things to tell her, too. 
Hysterically they demanded her atten- 
tion. About her bobbed many ribbon 
bows of extravagant size and brightness, 
poised like magic butterflies upon dark 
locks ordinarily restrained only by wrap- 
ping cord or good sensible shoestring. 


Q)N THE outskirts of the group hovered 
the boys, whose concessions to the oc- 
casion took the less exotic form of aston- 
ishingly clean shirts and of neckties bor- 
rowed from fathers or elder brothers—all 
except the exquisite Ramon. Ramon out- 
carmined in his splendor the proverbial 
little red wagon, elegant from head to foot 
with newly barbered locks, white shirt, 
gay striped tie of orange and red, and 
new shoes—shiny new shoes, of a soul- 
satisfying squeakiness which necessitated 


room. 

Raphael ruefully compared them with 
his own unpretentious footwear, a some- 
what worn pair of buttoned boots which yawned obtru- 
sively where several buttons were missing. The tips 
turned up about two inches from the ends where his toes 
stopped. It was impossible to bustle importantly in 
boots like these; indeed, they were only too likely even 
at a moderate pace to trip one whose movements were 
uncertain at best. 

Raphael looked often for assurance down at_his 
shirt. It was not new, not new enough to make him 
feel vulgarly overdressed, and it was much too 
large for him; but the pattern still showed in a pleas- 
ing red polka dot, and it was refreshingly clean. 
He rubbed his hand fondly over its smooth, starched 

urface. 
: Suddenly the monitor of the handkerchiefs was re- 
called to his duties by the sound of a stentorian sneeze. 
Peering anxiously about for the offender, he saw Jesus 
Estradilla just throwing back her head, eyes closed, 
mouth open, for another ecstatic outburst. He was 
saved from the necessity for official interference by the 
fact that Jesus had already unpinned the safety pin 
that fastened her handkerchief to her waist and now 
held the bit of muslin dramatically poised for action. 
Raphael was relieved, for Jesus was always unpleas- 
antly on the defensive against interferences with her 

ersonal liberties. 
. “You, Raphael Arcienega,”’ she had once told him 
severely, ‘you wipe your [CONTINUED ON PAGE 143] 
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Simplifying the Business of Politics 
By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


TT average citizen, particularly the average 
woman citizen, whose political experience dates 
, back less than a decade, is inclined to regard 
politics as a highly-specialized trade. She 
looks at her party and its intricate system of 
workers, organizers, managers, and leaders, and hesitates 
about participating actively in party affairs. She is told— 
and how they ring the changes upon this—that if she does 
not join a party, she loses her influence as a citizen. 

She is told to study the Constitution. She reads it, 
and finds little in it to help her achieve actual results in 
her home town or her home state. She reads the charter 
of her city and the constitution of the state, with feelings 
of puzzled ineptitude. Forceful, direct action toward 
aims that are dear to her in public life seems almost im- 
possible. 

. She does not realize that the one small vote that she 
puts into the ballot box, every biennium, is the least of 


the political forces at her command. She is brought up - 


with a fiction that one person has just one vote—a myth 


as old-fashioned and as untrue as the one about the doctor 


bringing the baby in a black bag. 

It is outside of party, and outside of the constituted 
elections, city, state, and national, that the citizen’s 
largest sphere of influence lies. She does not realize that 
this is a government of public opinion and that Parties 
are the servants, not the masters, of public opinion. Her 
vote merely elects the servants of public opinion. She 
can, if she will, be one of the master class—a producer of 
public opinion! She may even neglect to register and 
vote and still have more power in her community than 


the chairman of her party committee in the town, the 


country, or the state. 


When America Was a Great Neighborhood 


T IS time that the new citizen should learn that real 

government in America has passed into the control of 
minority groups. Politicians bewail this control, but they 
cannot stop it; they must serve it or change it. They 
cannot ignore it, for this control of government.by the 
makers of public opinion is the inevitable result of a com- 
plex society trying to use a rather simple Constitution 
made for another day. 

The American Constitution was written by the wisest 
men of their day. What they built was something more 
than a political structure. In the Constitution they 
planted the seeds of a just relation of men in many other 
activities than those of politics. 

The constitution they made was for a great neighbor- 
hood. There public opinion moved in great masses of 
like-minded citizens. They lived alike, thought alike, 
hoped alike for the same good things of life. 

Men knew and understood one another, in that day of 
the eighteenth century when they wrote and adopted 
our Constitution. It was predicated upon a strong pre- 
sumption of common trust that comes out of common 
traditions and the hope for common destiny. 


Woman in the 1790’s was a home body. The club-. 


woman, the office woman, the business and professional 
woman were undreamed, and their peculiar interests in 
life were unimagined. Their various attitudes toward 
public opinion were unthought, of. The vast difference 
that the change in the life status of 
woman has made between the old world 
and the new, could not be guessed a cen- 
tury and a quarter ago. Then the estates 
of man were either high or low, up or 
down. 

But new horizontal areas in the life of 
men and women have come into existence. 
There are differences other than caste 
differences which make the formation of 
public opinion a specialized business for 
each of a score of trades, callings, stations 
in life. | 

But Heaven be praised for one blessed 
thing the Fathers did. They made gov- 
ernment by public opinion even to-day 
simpler and stronger by removing the 
hard barriers of social distinction. In- 
deed their chief contribution to the po- 
litical thought of their time and to 
modern times, was their stern insistence 
that thelegalized castesystem should never 
intrudein America. The abolition of titles 
has kept a door of hope, an avenue of op- 
portunity, open and free to all men ac- 
cording to their individual merits, and so 
has preserved in America certain out- 
ward forms of social and economic free- 
dom that are not found elsewhere in. 
modern civilization. This clause, which 
institutionalizes the phrase in the Dec- 
laration of Independence that all men 
are born free and equal, is the bulwark of 
our American civilization—its reason for 
being. f 

But this distinguishing clause of our 
Constitution, which guarantees everyone 


his right to rise without let or hindrance from society, 


imposes the heaviest burden .upon our citizens. By 


reason of their political heritage they have tremendous 
duties. They are made stockholders by this obligation 
of nobility in the greatest corporation in the world. 

It. was the presumption of the Fathers that a man could 
vote his stock at the ballot box. In the world of the 
1790’s, here in the thirteen colonies, a man could vote his 
stock in the corporation effectively and with a clear con- 
science. His federal vote required only a little more in- 
telligence, if he cast it wisely, than his vote in the town- 
meeting or upon county affairs. 

Without means of communication which have come in 
the last half century, the American farmer in Massachu- 
setts or Maryland knew his Federal leaders well. And 
they knew. him. They could speak for him. Ours was a 
little land of great talkers. But liars were rare. Propa- 


ganda had small place in the American cosmos in the 


early days of the Republic. 
to find. 

Moreover, the organization of our great federal cor- 
poration was simple, and the stockholder generally 
understood the working of his governmental machinery. 
His ballot was a powerful instrument in his hand. It 


The truth was not difficult 


meant something very real to him and to the life about 


him, giving him a sense of dignity and self-respect that 
made him in deed and in truth the nobleman who was 
endowed and set up in business by our Constitution. 


Two Votes Are Better Than One 


HE device of one man with one vote seems to have 
worked fairly well for a decade or so, and then a regis- 
tering machine was invented to give the man with his vote 
more power. Parties arose. Party organization gave the 
voter somewhat more intelligence in choosing his candi- 
dates. Party representatives, working with other party 


‘representatives in the party caucus, gave him more 


power in government than an unattached, unorganized 


representative would have, working alone in any branch 


or department of government. ) 

This acceleration of power to the representative 
naturally gave more power to the voter at first. In the 
days of Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe the voter had 
more power as a Democrat or Republican than he had 
as an individual voter; chiefly because through organ- 


A woman in the 1790's was a home body 
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ization he came'to know his candidates better, and his 
candidates represented him more directly. 

Early in the last century factions within the party and © 
organizations of men quite outside of parties for the pur- 
pose of propagating ideas which the party was not quite 
ready to accept, grew up in the land. The most notable 
of these societies for the purpose of spreading political 
ideas in the first part of the last century was the Anti- 


. Slavery Society. A man might be an American outside 


of the party, and little good it did him to believe or dis- 
believe in slavery so far as his vote was concerned. But 
inside of the Anti-Slavery Society he had another vote. 
Frequently he backed up that vote with a small subscrip- 
tion to the Society. The Anti-Slavery Society furnished 
speakers, distributed tracts, and by its very organization 
produced propaganda for its creed. 

The man who subscribed to the Anti-Slavery Society 
had a power over politics which his neighbor did not have 
as a mere member of a party, and certainly vastly more 
power than his neighbor had who was not a member of a 
party. For the Anti-Slavery Society beeame to all in- 
tents and purposes an estate of the government. It con- 
trolled and directed senators and representatives, mem- 
bers of legislatures, influenced the judiciary, and had a 
hand in the administration of government. This was be- 
cause the Anti-Slavery Society, being a compact, or- 
ganized minority of like-minded people in many com- | 
munities, helped to choose candidates for the parties. . A 
man’s vote and influence in and through the Anti-Slavery 
Society became much more powerful than his vote and 
influence in the ballot box through his party. 


Private Sentiment and Public Opinion 


poor condition by which a man had two votes in gov- 
ernment arose almost of necessity because of the grow- 
ing population and the diversified interests of a young and 
expanding country. 

In the 1840’s and ’50’s, population, common American 
interests, and direct communication, state with state, 
neighbor with neighbor, were not-so’simple as in the 1790’s. 
Other minorities were organizing inside of party, and across 
party lines. The Loco-Focos, the Know-Nothings, the 
Free-Soilers, rose, waxed fast, and faded when their ends 
were accomplished or definitely denied to them. But in 
these groups the citizen acquired vastly more power than 
he did as a member of either of the major parties. 

The Civil War came. From it the two great parties 
emerged, but inside of the Republican Party sprang up 
the Grand Army of the Republic; inside the Democratic 
Party, Tammany and the Confederate Veterans. Across 
party lines appeared the Civil Service Reform League, 
the Tariff Reform League, and in these organizations 
men were able rather easily to make their private senti- 
ment public opinion. 

So members of these leagues, armies, and societies, by 
reason of their membership, acquired a vote more ef- 
ficacious than their vote in the ballot box, and more 
powerful than their membership in a party. For they 
could influence the smaller minorities grouped about 
them much more quickly and much more effectively 
than they could influence government voting outside of 


. parties or even inside of parties. 


Thus it was possible in the ’70’s and 

’80’s for a man to have two or three 
ballots; to all intents and purposes two 
or three votes in government. Suppose 
he was a Republican and a veteran of the 
Civil War. He had two votes—one as 
a Republican, which gave him some con- 
trol of government through his party 
organization, in his city, his state, and his 
nation. Then he might have a vote as a 
member of the Grand Army of the Re- 
‘public, which maintained an elaborate 
organization for the purpose of influ- 
encing politics more or less in his ward, 
in his city, in his state, and at the National 
Capitol. His G. A. R. organization and 
his G. A. R. representatives influenced 
-the Republican organization. So as a 
member of the G. A. R. his vote in the 
councils of that body was worth a dozen 
votes of the man outside the party, and 
half a dozen votes of a Republican out- 
side the G. A. R. ! 

Then this same man might be a mem- 
ber of the Civil Service Reform League. 
There his vote in the councils of that or- 
ganization elected men who worked with 
members of legislatures, governors, con- 
gressmen, and Presidents, and so made 
laws and enforced them, in accordance 
with the wishes of the Civil Service Re- 
form League. 

Thus, if a man had enterprise and a 
little leisure, he was three times as power- 
ful in government as he would be merely 
working in government as an isolated 
voter a few days before election. 
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The Democratic voter had inside his party similar 
organized minorities, which gave him great leverage on 
government if he chose to devote his time or money to 
operating these political levers. | 

The Constitutional guarantee of one vote for one man 
thus was wiped out by the exigencies of a growing country. 
It was no longer even remotely possible for the man in 
Kansas to know the man in Maine, or the man in Florida. 
Local backgrounds were making local traditions which 
produced varying points of view. Each of the forty- 
eight states began to form itself into a civilization some- 
what of its own kind, and even within the states sections 
developed along special lines. Machinery came with a 
great roar into life. Existence became horribly confused, 
noisy, and baffling to the average man. The old Con- 
stitution guaranteed to him a few necessary rights, but 
not enough for Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of 
Happiness, according to his ideals. 

The two parties became unwieldy and awkward. 
Scores of minorities organized themselves inside 
the parties, across party lines, ignoring the parties. 
These minorities sometimes functioned for a few 
months or a few years as little parties themselves. 
And every area of a man’s relation to government 
became the special interest of some league, associa- 
tion, union, club, or chamber. 


A Powerful Invisible Government 


F aman disliked the corner saloon he went into the 

Anti-Saloon League. If he wanted his women- 
folks to vote, he joined the Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. If he didn’t like his working conditions 
he took out a union card and became a member of 
the American Federation of Labor. If his food dis- 
agreed with him, he joined the Pure Food Associa- 
tion, and secured the passage of a law that guaran- 
teed purity in drugs and food products. 

If he didn’t like his money he joined the Free- 
Silver League or the Sound-Currency League. If 
his ballot was too long, he joined the Short Ballot 
Association. If he wanted war or aspired to peace, 
he found half a dozen societies to promote the 
particular kind of war or to secure the exact brand 
of peace that satisfied his soul. 

If he was a banker and wanted more interest, he 
joined the American Bankers’ Association. If he 
was a lawyer, doctor, actor, editor, preacher, he 
joined the national craft association, of his kind, 
and working with his fellows secured the legisla- 
tion which his profession demanded. In the nature 
of things the little man in the little town, or the big 
one, could not know.other men in other towns and 
other remote states. But he could, nevertheless, 
reach them through various organized minorities. 

Whatever area of his consciousness irritated or 
itched him, he could find relief by gathering him- 
self into some society, association, clan, or knight- 
hood, wherein other hundreds of thousands were 
gathered scratching the same itch, and they to- 
gether could hire and latterly have hired, high- 
priced men and women, stationed them in city 
halls, state capitals, and at Washington, to remove 
the irritation by remedial legislation or adminis- 
trative action. Even judges have been chosen by 
these organizations of men, so that every branch 
of the government is responsible not to parties, but to the 
citizen in his organized capacity. 

The complexity of our government no longer makes its 
citizens powerless. But the Constitution has been ab- 


rogated, and we have two kinds of government—our © 


political government, which is supposed to be in the 
hands of a majority of the people; and a group of organ- 
ized minorities, sometimes working together, sometimes 
at each other’s throats, making a vast, uncontrolled, 
but tremendously powerful, invisible government, the 
government of the minorities. 


Parties Are Its Tools 


feces government of the minorities still uses the Con- 
stitutional Government of the United States to effect 
its various purposes. Parties are its tools when they are 
useful, but when they get in the way of organized minori- 
ties parties are ignored by this invisible government. 
Without the endorsement of either party, and generally 
with the opposition of the leaders of both parties, or- 
ganized minorities have twice amended the Constitution 
of the United States, giving us Woman Suffrage and Pro- 
hibition. They are about to amend it again, and sooner 


or later a Child-Labor Amendment to the Constitution 


will put a considerable control of commerce into the 
hands of Congress. | 

The chairman of the League of Women Voters can 
snap her fingers at the chairmen of both parties. She is 
more poweriul in Washington than they combined. The 
presidents of the national farm organizations control a 
bloe of votes in Congress which neither party chairman, 
neither party whip, nor the President himself, can move. 
The president of the National Chamber of Commerce 
and the president of the American Federation of Labor 
are more powerful in Congress than the chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, or the chairman 
of the Committee on Labor, in either house of Congress. 

The head of the American Legion appears in Washing- 
ton, waves his hand, Congress jumps into a bell boy’s 
uniform, takes orders, goes down to the White House and 


insults the President. Party leaders, party chairmen, 
elder statesmen, stand around watching the spectacle, 
aghast but helpless. The Constitution which our Fathers 
devised so wisely seems to be made to hand for the pur- 
poses of the invisible governments that of necessity have 
sprung up in a complicated civilization. 

The fiction of one vote for one person still is main- 
tained politely in high-school classes in civil government; 
but men and women who touch practical politics, if only 
obliquely, know that men and women now may have as 
many votes in government as they have interests for 
which they are willing to sacrifice time and thought and 
money. If the citizen feels that the foreign-born are be- 
coming too powerful in his town, his state, or his nation, 
he joins the Ku Klux Klan. If he feels that the foreign- 
born are oppressed he joins the Knights of Columbus or 


To-day she has a score of doors which will open to her hand 
if she is in earnest about the vision within her heart 


some Hebrew association or racial society. Does he want 
the hours of service, the wages, and the working con- 
ditions of himself or his young children or his grown 
daughters, improved, he finds three or four national or- 
ganizations, splendidly equipped with fast-talking young 
men and young women at every capital, who go out across 
the land, making his own sentiment public sentiment, and 
forging public sentiment into law. 

A few hours’ time, a few dollars in money, and a little 
thought devoted to the purpose in his heart show the 
average citizen—the average woman, for instance, who 
desires to make her country better according to her. 
judgment—a way to thrust that purpose with terrific 
force into the agencies of government, under splendidly 
organized minorities. 

The American capacity for organization, in which we 
excel the world, has built up this great system of extra-con- 
stitutional government, in which Wall Street participates 
no more effectively than the retailer in the little store 
on Main Street. Indeed during the year 1924 Wall 
Street, which went to Congress to secure an income tax 
bill to its liking, was publicly and shamefully defeated 
by Main Street. 


The Game of Real Politics 


BY the battle is not always tothe strong. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor was humiliated by a defeat 
from the Chambers of Commerce and by the railroad 
presidents who thwarted an attempt to change the Esch- 
Cummins law. The Congress of the United States, and 
the legislatures of all the states, are used as Olympic 
bowls for these great contests between the powers of in- 
visible governments. And the legally constituted mem- 
bers of governments are kicked around, trampled upon, 
and sometimes thrown carelessly into the discard by the 
great unlegal forces that stage the combat. 

However disillusioning this truth about American 
government may be, it is a reality and may not easily be 
changed. The citizen who desires to return to the Con- 
stitution and its ancient works and ways, would have to 
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join a regular society incorporated for the purpose of 
returning to the Constitution. And that very society 
would have to ignore the Constitution, if it got the 
country back to the Constitution! 

But if the citizen wishes actively to participate in gov- 


ernment, and influence it for what he regards as good, 


only one course is open to him: he must find his fellows 
who think as he thinks, join them, and play the game 
of real politics, as the rules are laid down by practice 
over a century old. If he is content with one vote at the 
ballot box, or a vote and a half, as a member of a party, 
he is a pretty poor stick of a citizen. 

_ It’s all right to stand proudly upon his constitutional 
rights and to decry the invisible government. But it is 
the real government. The ruling classes are those who 
use their craft societies, medical associations, farm bu- 
reaus, labor unions, bankers’ associations, women’s 
leagues, and the like to influence government. 
Of course, it takes time and intelligence, and a little 
money, but not much. 


These Groups Should Be Controlled 


: | Psa fifty dollars a year the average family ought 
to be able to buy half a dozen powerful votes in 
government, each vote ten times as powerful as 
the vote guaranteed by the Constitution. Father 
may pay his dues to his trade association whether 
he be doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief, rich man, 
poor man, beggar man, or tax-dodger. Mother may 
join.and support her national federation of clubs or 
the League of Women Voters. The two may con- 
tribute to the Anti-Saloon League or to its militant 
opponent. They may keep up their church dues, 
and the power of the church is irresistible in Amer- 
ican politics when it is manifest. Brother may join 
the Boy Scouts; Sister the Camp Fire Girls, the 
Y. W., or both, and if the baby has his troubles, he 
will find a League ready to right his wrongs. 

These, of course, are but few of hundreds of or- 
ganizations functioning in politics to remake the 
world, according to the aspirations of the people. 
Naturally these  extra-constitutional political 
groups are not perfect. Some of them are des- 
perately wicked. The best of them occasionally 
finds itself in the hands of an unscrupulous and 
greedy man. Millions of dollars are spent every 
year keeping these organs of the invisible govern- 
ment going. Most of the millions is honestly spent. 
Some of it goes into waste or bribery, directly or in- 
directly. : 

This potential waste and corruption, of course, 
angers honest citizens and gives many persons the 
cue to decry the whole business of the American 
super-State. But the outcry against these neces- 
sary organs of public opinion is futile. We could 
not go back to the Constitution if we desired to go. 
We must, if we would have a Constitutional gov- 
ernment, remake our Constitution to fit the times. 

Perhaps the one great need now is to legalize, 
control, and make more efficient and representative 
these loosely-formed, irresponsible groups which do 
the citizen’s public business for him. It is a na- 
tional shame that in our state capitals and at 
Washington, the invisible government functions 
without legal restraint. Powerful men and 

women who have unlimited funds at their command, and 
vast social forces in leash, ready to attack Congress, are 
responsible, virtually, to no one. 


Make the Invisible Government Visible 


oe is desperately dangerous. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the Anti-Saloon League, the National 
Chamber of Commerce, the American Publishers’ Associa- 
ation, the League of Women Voters, the Railroad Brother- 
hoods, the Federation of Churches, the Ku Klux Klan, cer- 
tain national Catholic societies, are but a few of the vast 
social forces in America which watch legislation, send their 
lobbyists to the great party conventions with prepared 
planks for adoption, and direct the forces of American life 
as surely as do the three branches of our government. 

Why should they not be responsible to the Constitu- - 
tional authority of the land? Why should they not all be 
compelled to incorporate, to furnish complete statements 
of the sources of their receipts, and the manner of their 
expenditures, of their purposes and plans, of their mem- 
bership and of their directing officers? Thus would the in- 
visible government become visible. Thus would the 
activities of minorities be subject to public scrutiny and 
public regulation. Thus might the actual government 
become a part of the real and nominal government. 

So might we go back to the Constitution by widening 
its powers to cover the land that is. The old Constitution 
covers only the land that was, and perhaps should be. 

Every fourth year as we elect our American President, 
the government of the United States in its administrative 
branch, and, potentially, in its judicial branch, returns to 
the people. Every two years the legislative branch of 
the government changes wholly or in part. Practically 
the same thing happens in our state that happens in our 
federal government, except that generally in the states 
changes are biennial. It is, of course, a real part of the 
citizen’s business to participate as fully as possible in 
all the agencies that affect these changes. 

Obviously the party system is the direct and simple 
lever by which the government [CONTINUED ON PAGE 140] 
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Copyright 1924 by Ruth Draper. This monologue is 
fully protected by copyright, and it is expressly forbidden 
to present this material in any performance under any 
circumstances whatever. | 


In Miss Draper's presentation of her monologues, she 
uses appropriate ‘‘business’’ and pantomime throughout, 
building up the vivid pictures and action of the text zit- 


self. In her presentation, the text of the monologue on 
this page is given with frequent pauses and with a heavy 
foreign accent that is impossible to reproduce in print 


OME on, Sadie! Come on, 
Rosie! Come on, Sit 

down there. 
Mery Good morning. My 
name? My name is Anna 


Abrahams. I’m seventy-nine years 
old. I live at 174 Orchard Street, mit 
my daughter and granddaughter. I’m 
twenty-five years in this city. I 
come here this morning, Judge, to ask 
you should tell my granddaughter she 
gotta stay home and work. She wants 
to marry, go to the West, leave her 
mother and me to starvation! Yes! 

I can’t work; I’m too old. My 
daughter can’t work; she’s sick. We 
can’t live without Rosie. She keep us 
now for two years. 


She’s a bad girl. She’s no got the religion of her fathers. She 
got no love for her people. She go in the streets. She play with 
the wild girls and boys. She play with the Gentiles—spend all 
She insult me, insult my 
religion. She got no respect. She’s a bad girl. She need to be 
We give 


the money on herself, her clothes. 


told by the judge she got to mind me and her mother. 
her education. She got to support us. 


This young man? He’s no good. He’s no Jew. He no make 
good husband; he don’t work reg’lar; he drinks! If she waits, 
she gets a better man. I’m an old woman, I find her good man. 


She’s too young. She don’t understand. 


Sit down? Yes, I sit down, but you listen to me, Judge. It’s 


the truth what I say! 
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On page 158, in “Who's Who in This Issue,”’ appears 


an interesting biographical note about Miss Ruth Draper 


_ Oh, I know it’s hard for Rosie, but 
it’s worse if she marries this feller. No, 
sir, I ain’t got no money saved. Oh, 
that’s right, you should speak to her, 
but please, Judge, tell my girl she 
should wait. 

She owes me something after all I 
done for her! 


C0? morning, Your Honor. 
My name? My name is Rosie 
Greenman. I’m nineteen years old. 
I’m astenographer. Yes, sir, I support 
my mother and my grandmother. For 
two years now I have kept them. 
Well, you see my mother is sick. 
The doctor says she prob’ly never 


can’t work no more. Yes, sir, that’s right, I want to get mar- 
ried and go away from here, and I want that my mother and my 
grandmother should go to Jewish Home for old people, and they 
don’t want to go! 
Well, I was to the place to see it, and I think they’ll like it 
bits oe get used toit. It’s lovely in the country! 
eu, 
with hi 


you see he’s got a fine job in the West, and I gotta go 


m! Well, you see he has an uncle—and his uncle has « 
farm, and his uncle has invited him to come and work on the 
farm—and so we gotta go! 

Oh, I hate to leave my mother, I certainly do. I never left 
my mother before and I know I’ll miss her something terrible! 
I'd take my mother with me if she’d go, only she won’t leave my 


grandmother, that’s how it is. 
Well—it ain’t true what they say, anyhow! He’s a 


Cs morning, Your Honor. My name? My very fine feller. He’s twenty-three. He’s been kinda 
name is Sadie Greenman. I’m forty-two years unlucky, that’s all. There’s lots of fellers hasn’t got a 
old. I’m twenty-one years married. I got three job. 

childioess. No, sir, he don’t drink. Well, he did once maybe, 


One son has got tuberculosis. He can’t work. He 
lives in the country now in the hospital. My other 
son was a loafer, he run away and left me. My daugh- 
ter Rosie supports me and my mother. Yes, sir. 

My husband? He’s dead, fourteen years dead. Me 
work? Yes, sir, I did work. I worked twelve years in 
a box factory, but now I couldn’t work no more. Be- 
cause I’m sick. I got heart trouble; I got an arm 
paralyzed. It’s no use; I’m sick. 

Yes, sir, I come here this morning with my mother 
to ask you to tell Rosie she should 
stay home. She wants to marry and 


Rosie Greenman 


The Art of Ruth Draper 


By Cuartes HANson TOwNE 


give her monologues in a drawing-room. I remember 

how deeply impressed I was with the truth behind her 
renderings of everyday types; her clear conception of 
what she had set out to do. There seemed to me to be no 
false notes in her symphony of human beings. She knew 
her shopg:rl quite as well as she knew her German 
governess or her English lady showing her garden to a 
friend. There was perfect comprehension behind every 
word she uttered; and she herself gradually disap- 
peared, as it were, the while the character she portrayed 
was magically evoked. I recall my astonishment at this 
wisp of a girl, standing before us, and then suddenly 


} WAS several years ago that I first heard Miss Draper 


vanishing into nothing as someone else came to life. I forgot her presence in 
the light of those others miraculously born. She had the power to assume the 
very flesh of those she portrayed—with no scenery, no costumes, save perhaps 
once when she pulled a shawl over her shoulders. 

Since that time Miss Draper has gone far. If s 
tizes me now. In the broader space of a theatre her art seems to have expanded, 
and I have seen vast audiences sitting in silent amazement as she conjured 
up her pageant of people—a French dressmaker, a distracted mother at a 
children’s party in Philadelphia, a girl in a railway station on a lonely 
western prairie, a foolish little débutante, an old Jewish mother in a court of 
domestic relations, and so on, almost interminably. She has a repertoire of 
about forty monologues, every one of which she has written herself; and an 
evening with Miss Draper is a memorable evening with a dozen characters in 
varied walks of life. She submerges her own glittering personality, hides it in 
these others of her brain and heart. She brings them forth, living mortals, and 
we see their shabbiness or their splendor, their frayed gentility or their pathetic 
loneliness. Sometimes she uses a table or a chair as an accessory; but if she is 


he held me then, she hypno- 


when he was out of work and terrible discouraged, like 
a lot of fellers get, but it’s goin’ to be all right now, when 
we’re married and get started out all fresh! 

I know what they want. I know just what they want! 
They want I should marry a Jew, who would come and 
live in Orchard Street and everything be just the same! 
I should have my rights!!—I beg your pardon— | 

My grandmother? What does my grandmother 
know about me? She never had to work! My mother’s 


had a hard time I know, a terrible hard time, but it 


won’t make it any better if you make 
me stay. I done the best I could .. . 


Sadie Greenman 


revealing a harried hour in the life of a telephone girl, there is no visible 


go to the West, and then my mother and me, we 
have to go to Jewish Home for old people. 

No, sir, I don’t like this man. Well—he don’t 
work reg’lar. Yes, sir, he drinks. He make a bad 
husband. 

She ain’t got no heart! We have a nice home, 
and she wants to go away and leave us. I did all 
I could for her. I give her a fine education, sent 
her to business college after the public school, and 
now she wants to leave us. 


genius. There seems no other word to 
illumines any room in which Ruth Draper stands, 


instrument—only a gesture to indicate the listening or loquacious operator. 
How does she do it? One cannot say. And I doubt if she herself could tell 
us. Her tears and her laughter follow each other with the sharpness which 
Dickens employed to draw them forth on the printed page. Her transitions 
dre so rapid that one cannot follow them. Her brain is always just ahead of 
yours and mine; she gives only the high-lights of the being she is impersonat- 
ing—yet there he or she stands, an entity, a living creature of flesh and blood. 
It is the quintessence of art which cilia sh genius. Indeed, I think it is 
scribe that vivid, electric flame which 


for two years I kept them ... no, sir, .. . no, sir, 
never... no, sir!...I can’t talk, Judge, 
and makeyousee . . . youthink I’m terrible self- 
ish and ungrateful ... but don’t make me 
stay! They’re different, that’s all, they can’t 
understand. I want to get out of this—I want 
my own— 

Wednesday? And you'll tell me then? All right, 
I’ll wait. Come on now, Mama. Oh, Gramma, 
do stop! Comeon!... Judge! ~— ~ 
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ES, 
Ls. 48 
Walter’ 


ES, this is Walter.”’ 

% That’s the way Governor 
Pierce of Oregon invari- 
ably answers his tele- 
phone. He doesn’t do it 

because he is, as a cowpuncher in his 
waiting-room described him to me, “‘a 
clever old stiff.”” He does it because 
the eight hundred thousand people in 
the State of Oregon know him by his 
first name. 

Governor Hart of Washington, in 
describing his friend Pierce, had warned 
me of Walter’s neighborly ways, so I was prepared. 

“When President Harding was up here,” said Hart, 
“T had the pleasure of accompanying the presidential 
party on a ride over the mountains. But I never think of 
it as the trip I took with the President. I call it the trip I 
took with Walter. Most everybody we met along the 
road came up and spoke to him. And, if they didn’t know 
him well enough to call him ‘Walter,’ the chances were 
that they’d been to school to him.” 

Walter M. Pierce came to Oregon forty years ago—a 
laborer in charge of a mule team. He didn’t have much 
success with mules, and tried his hand with oxen. He 
fared even worse. Then, the man who owned the mule- 


and-ox business came along and said: “I’ve tried you at. 
mules and I’ve tried you at oxen. What in the name of © 


heaven can you do?” Walter thought a moment, and 
answered: “I can add.” Whereupon the boss promoted 
him to the position of bookkeeper! 

Walter stuck to his books—ledger books and others— 
until, as he expressed it, he “was able to teach school, 
dance with the schoolma’ams, and pass a very pleasant 
winter.” Then he went to law school, and got himself 
admitted to the bar. But, curiously enough, his ambition 
led him back to livestock. And now he is the biggest 
cattle farmer in eastern Oregon, with two thousand acres 
of farm land, four thousand acres of pasture, and “the 
finest herd of white faces you ever saw.” : 

He’s a “clever old stiff” in other ways. One of his 
favorite campaign stunts is to come into town just before 
his opponent is due to speak. After telling a few stories, 
and getting the crowd in a “ Walter’ mood, he takes up 
ee. chief issue before the people, and says something like 
thie? 

“Now, you’re just a lot of poor boob farmers like 


Governor Pierce is one of the biggest farmers in 
eastern Oregon, owning six thousand acres of farm 


and pasture land and a splendid herd of cattle 


ARTHUR M. PRENTISS 


Governor Pierce in the characteristically gubernatorial act of unveiling a memorial 


myself. You can’t expect to understand this question 
any more than I do. And I wouldn’t think of trying to 
tell you how to vote on it. But Professor So-and-so’s 
coming up here Friday night’’—naming, of course, his 


‘political opponent—‘“‘and he’ll tell you just how you 


should vote.” 

A certain portion of the audience understands that 
Walter is spoofing, and is pleased to be in on the joke. 
The rest make up their minds then and there that they 
won’t be told how to vote by any professor in the world. 
And, by the time the Governor gets through talking to 
them with the famous “‘ Walter weep”’ in his voice, they’re 
dead sure that “‘we poor boob farmers” must stick to- 
gether until the last cow comes home. 


ALTER PIERCE is also clever in the way he runs his 
office. Like most Governors, he sees everybody who 
sends in his card; but he sees three individuals without any 
such formality. He calls these three men his Deputy 
Governors. They are neither elected to this office nor 
officially appointed. They are the ‘‘State House men”’ 
of the three big Portland papers. None of these journals 
is editorially enthusiastic in support of the Governor. 
Pierce is not a Portland man. He is the first Governor 
from eastern Oregon. And he belongs to the party that 
is in the minority in the State. For all these reasons, the 
great Portland papers are exceedingly skeptical. 
their three representatives, who cover the Capitol, walk 
in on Governor Pierce at all hours and under all circum- 
stances. He does nothing in his office that they can’t and 
don’t know; and they know very little of what’s going on 
outside his office that they don’t tell him. He has 
established with these three newspaper men a fact- 
swapping basis which is more like the old Roosevelt 
régime than anything I have seen in any other State 
Capitol. 
While I was with him, one of the Deputy Governors 


stuck his head into the room. 


““What’s new?”’ he said. 

‘‘Nothing much,” answered the Governor, after he had 
called in the reporter and introduced him to everybody 
under his title of Deputy; “I’ve appointed a couple of 
medical examiners: one regular—and one for the small- 
pill fellows.” 

In return, the Deputy told the Governor of a mistake 

of seven hundred votes that had just been discovered in 

a primary recount. And then the group in the Governor’s 

office went back to its business: which happened to be 
whether or not a human being should die on the 
gallows! 

The Governor’s secretary is a woman—the second 

one I have found in my round-the-capitols trip. She 

is a very efficient person, to whom the Governor 
doesn’t have to dictate commas and periods. Walter 
tells her in a few words what he wants to say: and 
five minutes later, he signs the finished product— 
often without reading it. — 

Most of the Governor’s appointees seem to be from 
eastern Oregon. In fact, thereis a saying around the 
Capitol that if “you’ve never lived in Union or 

Umatilla Counties, you haven’t got a chance with 
Walter.”” But I am convinced that this policy of the 
Governor’s is in no sense parochial favoritism; it is 
part of his desire to keep directly under his own eyes all 
the work of his administration. When I was in Salem 
the hoof-and-mouth disease was creeping up the Cali- 
fornia coast to the Oregon line; and the man in active 
charge of the fight against this pest was a young veterinary 
from the Governor’s home section. I commented on the 
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obvious neighborliness of the official 

family. ‘“Doc’s eligible any way you 
- look at it,’? laughed the Governor, | 

when he introduced the young man. 

“‘He knows cows—and he comes from 

Union County!”’ 

“Doc” had just returned from the 
border, and was reporting to the Gov- 
ernor the conditions of the blockade 
which the State was enforcing against 
tourists hailing from California. His 
photographs of whole herds of cattle, 
doomed to be killed in the effort to 
stop the spread of the disease, moved 
_Walter’s cow-loving eyes almost to 
tears. But the Governor got a giggle 
out of some of the other photographs: 
one automobile banner which pro- 
claimed that the tourists had come 
from “‘the land of sunshine and sheep- 
dirt;’’ and another which bore the 
slogan, “Yes, we have no fruit or 
blankets.”’ 

Walter was especially amused at the 
activities of the federal agents who 
were trying desperately to wrest con- 

trol of the situation from the State authorities. These 
red-tape experts from Washington were busy with printed 
information blanks, which each of the blockaded tourists 
were forced to fill out in great detail. Question number 
19 was “‘ Where are you going?’’ And one of the tourists 
answered as truthfully as possible: “I don’t know. I’m 
going until I get a job.”” The next day, his examination 
blank was returned to him with this comment in red ink: 
“Information unsatisfactory. You must go some- 
where.”’ 

“There!” exclaimed Walter Pierce. ‘Do you wonder 
that I’m against federal interference in State business. 
Long’s I’m Governor, they can talk to me. If anything’s 
the matter Doc can come right in to see me, or any cow 
man or sheep man can. But if a complaint goes to 
Washington, who'll handle it? Some bureau clerk who 
doesn’t give a hang about these people.”’ 

The Governor makes a strong statement like this, 
waits a moment for it to sink in, and then adds: “See 
what I mean?” or “Do you get me, boy?” Walter has a 
lot of little phrases like these, which he uses not only to 
drive home his arguments, but to protect himself against 
the attacks of others. Whenever anybody gets him.into 
a corner, he turns ‘around and says, with one of his 
roundest expressions, “That’s straight shooting, isn’t 
it?”’ By the time he has made this remark and received 
an assurance in return, he has thought how to answer his 
visitor—or, as so often happens, the other fellow, finding 
himself momentarily diverted, fails to press his advantage. 


ALTER has a catch in his voice that moves juries to 

sudden tears. Even his own relatives cannot resist 
him. One week, last year, when grange night came 
around, the Governor’s Aunt Mary felt too tired and 
headachy to journey into town. 

“You’d better come,” said one of the neighbors. 
““Walter’s goin’ to be there.” 

“Well, mebbe I will,” answered Aunt Mary, perking 
up perceptibly. ‘‘Walter’s always so hysterical when he 
speaks!”’ i 

The Governor told me a story of another grange meet- 
ing in the same town, which occurred during his cam- © 
paign for the Governorship. Of course Walter attended, 
prepared to address the neighbors in his most “hyster- 
ical’? manner; but he sank a good deal in his own esti- 
mation when the presiding officer of the evening introduced 
him as “Walter M. Pierce, our most distinguished 
private citizen—long may he remain such!” 

A year later, when Walter was in the middle of a big 
fight at the Capitol, in which (CONTINUED ON PAGE 88} 


M JITH these two articles the charac- 

ter studies of American Governors 
which Mr. Collins has made for the 
CoMPANION come to anend. In all, six- 
teen of these informal portraits have ap- 
peared in the series, dealing with Smith 
of New York and Pinchot of Pennsy]- 
vania; Baxter of Maine and Donahey of 
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With the Governors 


Series by FREDERICK L. COLLINS 


Charley Templeton— 
Undergraduate 


N THE main door of the Capitol at Hartford 
is a brass plate, the like of which I have 

: never seen on any government building, 
anywhere. The plate contains one word. 
And the word begins with ‘“P.” But it is 
not “Pull.” It’s “‘PUSH.” 

I suspect that it was Charley Templeton who reversed 
the hinges on that State House door. He’s in the hard- 
ware business and is more or less of an expert on hinges, 
brass plates, and PUSH. When Charley dies—right now 
he’s very much alive—I hope the State of Connecticut 
will nail that plate to the door of his mausoleum. For 
PUSH is the heraldic device, the college yell, the true pre- 
sumptive epitaph of the present Governor of Connecti- 
cut. 

“IT have the reputation,” he told me, proudly, “of 
beginning my day’s work earlier than any other man in 
Waterbury. I’m usually down at the warehouse two 
hours before the store opens. I find I can accomplish 
more between the hours of six-thirty and eight-thirty in 
the morning than I can in all the rest of the day. My mind 
is active and my body full of energy; and I am able to do 
a‘, immense amount of work.” 

“‘Six-thirty,”’ I ventured, ‘‘is a little too 
early for me.’’ 

“Tt is for most people,’ laughed the 
Governor, “‘but it isn’t early enough for me.” 

We were sitting in the bare little back 
room of ‘‘Templeton’s.”” Through the open 
door, I could see the busy counter, where 
chauffeurs, truck drivers, and owners of 
strayward cars were clamoring for their 
accessories. Templeton could see them, too. 
And I’ll wager he knew just what they 
bought and just what they paid, to the last 
bolt and the last penny. On a slate, in front 
of him, in great, scrawly characters—like 
those we used to make on our slates at 
school—were the figures of yesterday’s sales 
by counters and departments, by charge 
customers and cash. 


HE Governor considers “Charles A. 

Templeton, Incorporated”’ one of the few 
outstanding justifications for creation. He’d 
rather have a store in Waterbury than a 
niche in Westminster Abbey. 

“IT know what every clerk is doing,” he 
said, afver he had explained the figures on 
the slate, ‘‘and I sign every letter and every 
chee::.”’ 

““Not while you are Governor?” 

Templeton laughed. “A, friend of mine 
asked me that same thing. ‘Charley,’ he 
said, ‘I don’t see how you have time to run your business 
and play politics at the same time.’ And I told him: ‘If I 
spent half as much time playing politics as you spend 
playing golf, I wouldn’t have time!’”’. 

As a matter of fact the chief effect of the Governorship 
on Charles A. Templeton, Incorporated, is to make the 
night watchman open up a little earlier, and lock up a 
little later. By advancing his arrival at the warehouse 


MATHES 


from six-thirty to six, the Governor is able to put in his 
customary two hours of uninterrupted toil, jump into the 
big automobile which the State affords him, race over the 


Ohio; Preus of Minnesota and Blaine of 
Wisconsin; Nestos of North Dakota and 
Morgan of West Virginia; Neff of Texas 
and Ritchie of Maryland; Hart of Wash- 
ington and Richardson of California; 
Groesbeck of Michigan and Silzer of New 
Jersey; and, in this number, Pierce of 
Oregon and Templeton of Connecticut. 


Governor Templeton is a dynamo. 


mountain from Waterbury to 
Hartford—and get to the State 
House, before that business opens 
for that day. In Hartford, he devotes the equivalent of a 
good golfing day to running the State of Connecticut, and 
hurries straightway back to the hardware business. Then, 
te supper, attends lodge meeting, and reads the 
ible. 


“ URING my whole life,’”’ he told me, “‘I have always 

founda great deal of pleasure and satisfaction in read- 
ing the scriptures. And the study of the political history of 
this and other countries has also filled in for me many 
spare moments. I cannot too highly recommend daily, 
systematic reading after the day’s work. I’ve known 


many a man who has secured a mental training from this 
habit equal to that afforded by a full college course.”’ 
Templeton is a dynamo—and is shaped rather like 
one. If he had given the attention to golf that he has to 
polities, he might not have done so much for his fellow 
citizens, but he would have.done considerably more for 
his waistband. But these circumstantial details do not 


worry him. He is one of those great, generous-hearted 


little fellows who doesn’t. care how much cloth the tailor 


puts into his clothes. 

“See the picture on the wall,” he said, pointing to the 
slim figure of a young man in running togs, ‘‘that’s the 
way I looked when I established the State record of 
ten and two-fifths seconds.”’ 

The Governor gazed at the almost perfect proportions 
of the youthful athlete as proudly as if he had started in 
his present shape and reversed the process! 

“I can’t run the hundred in ten flat, nowadays,” he 
confessed, “‘but I am not dead yet. The other day the 
boys out at the encampment were playing volley ball, and 
they asked me to play. I guess they were surprised when 
I said ‘Yes.’ Then they asked me whether I wanted to 
play with the officers or the men. Of course I said: ‘The 
men.’ And we beat the tripe out of the officers!”’ 

Templeton talks better than he looks: with more force 
and ruggedness. “‘ His pictures don’t do him justice,”’ an 
admirer confided to me. ‘‘He’s much homelier than they 
are.” I knew what he meant. Charley Templeton’s 
homeliness is the attractive kind, in which there remains 
something of the original meaning of the word “homely.” 
“His heels,” according to one orator, “still bear the 
bruises of Litchfield County.” I don’t know about the 
heels. I didn’t see them, except when they were encased 
in stout shoes; but his face and his plump figure retain 
the hallmarks of Yankiest New England. He moves 
quickly, more like a badger than a gazelle; talks quickly 
(with only the slightest tendency toward lay reading); 


Here he is in action at his desk in the Capitol 
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Governor Templeton and members of his staff in ‘‘parade’’ clothes 


and if he has a subject that he knows, like building up a 
hardware business, he thinks quickly and to some 
account, 

Here, for instance, is what he thinks and says about 
Charles A. Templeton: “To begin with,’”’ he reminisced, 
“the Templetons.came to New England from the north 
of Ireland in 1639. They were of Seotch-Irish stock and 
were hard-working, progressive people. On my mother’s 
side, the Middlebrooks family came over here in 1635, 
and were among the earliest settlers of New England. 
They were a sound, stable family, always ready to do their 
part in the work of the church and the community. 

“My father, Theodore Templeton, enlisted in the 
Union Army at the age of seventeen and served through- 
out the war. After the close of the war, he returned to 
Connecticut and married Ella Middlebrooks and settled 
down on a small farm. My father was a very hard- 
working man and my mother was an extremely hard- 
working woman filled with ambition to give her children 
an education and a fair start in life. 

‘“*T was one of five children, born in Sharon, 
Connecticut. During my early boyhood I 
did all the usual things done by boys on a 
New England farm. While still young I 
removed to Winsted, Connecticut, and 
worked in the factory of the Gilbert Clock 
Company for very small wages. My work 
was that of a messenger boy and general 
factotum. As I was but seven years of age, I 
was employed merely in running errands and 
doing such things as a boy of that age might 
do. I shortly afterwards removed to Thomas- 
ton, Connecticut, where I was employed by 
the Seth Thomas Clock Company, first as an 
errand boy, and later in the tool room, and 
still later in the machine room. While em- 
ployed by that company, I lost two fingers in 
a mechanical operation. In the meantime, I 
managed to get a little schooling, and at the 
age of fourteen, I left the factory and went to 
Plymouth, Connecticut, where I worked in a 
general store, and incidentally attended 
school and also served as Assistant Post- 
master.” 


6 aes Governor’s phrase, “very small 
wages,” scarcely does justice to his pecuni- 
ary situation at the time. As a seven-year-old 
errand boy, doing ‘‘such things as a boy of 
that age might do,” the future Chief Execu- 
tive of the State of Connecticut worked for 
twenty-five cents a day. ‘“‘It sounded big by the week,”’ 
he told me; but even in those days, it couldn’t have felt 
very big in the stomach. However, by sticking to that 
and later jobs until he reached the headship of a distin- 


.guished commonwealth, Charley Templeton has lived 


once more the great American epic. 

After several years of working for the general store- 
keeper and for Uncle Sam, the boy “‘removed”’ again— 
this time to Plainville, Connecticut, where he earned his 
board and tuition in an Episcopal school by acting as 
cook in the home of the clergymen who ran it. Summers, 
of course, he hustled for a more remunerative job, and it 
was in search of some such temporary employment that 
he found himself one July day in the thriving city of 
Waterbury. 

He intended to enter Yale in the fall; and, in due time, 
to enter the ministry of the Episcopal Church. Instead, 
he took a job in a hardware store on Waterbury’s main 
street—and as boy and man, as clerk and proprietor, he 
has been there ever since. As he himself explains it, “‘the 
temptation to business lured me from the path I had 
planned.” The specific temptation which made him a 
hardware man instead of an Episcopal clergyman, was 
the promise of fifteen hundred a year for three years. 

I don’t know how many times fifteen hundred dollars 
the Governor makes each twelvemonth out of his million- 
dollar business; but I do know that he is still the same 
hard-working, pushing hardware salesman, who carved 
that three years’ guarantee out of the hard-headed New 
England merchant. [CONTINUED ON PAGE 90] . 
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WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


Flimflamming the Film Fans 


™N a Hollywood rooming-house, a gray-haired woman 
_remodels dresses for girls and women who play 
‘ small parts in motion pictures. - 

Six years ago, she was a successful teacher of 
_m_: English in the high school of a growing Colorado 
city. With her father, she owned a comfortable home. 

Then one day she read the alluring advertisement of a 
correspondence course in photoplay writing. With high 
~ hopes she enrolled. - 

At the end of a year she had nothing to show for the 
time and money expended except a pile of rejected 
scenarios and a file of flattering letters from the 
clever correspondents at the ‘‘school” in Los 
Angeles. That summer, she journeyed to Holly- 
wood, to absorb atmosphere, as she expressed it. 
She found. that ambitious students of scenario 
writing are not welcome visitors in studios. At 
the opulent offices‘of the “school”? she was con- 
soled by the explanation that the scenario editors 
employed by the big producing companies were 
jealous of newcomers in the field, particularly those 
trained in a first-class school. 

The director of the ‘‘school’’ then advised her to 
study with a certain private teacher who was al- 
leged to have great influence with the producers. 
Naturally he did not mention that he would be paid 
a handsome commission by the private instructor. 


A Mess of Pottage 


HE spent a happy summer in Hollywood, taking 

daily lessons from her new teacher, meeting a 
few unimportant persons employed in the smaller 
studios, attending dances and charity affairs pat- 
ronized by the big screen stars. 

Thrilled with the glamour of this vacation, she 
returned to her classroom more determined than 
ever to succeed as a scenario writer. The next 
spring her father died, and she decided to move to 
Hollywood. Teaching had become irksome. The’ 
simple interests of her neighbors bored her. 

At the end of the school year, she sold her home 
and resigned her position, against the warnings of 
her family lawyer, who reminded her that in two 
years she could retire and draw a pension from the 
school fund. She could not wait two years to adopt 
definitely her new career. No one could succeed in 
scenario writing except by concentrating on it to 
the exclusion of everything else. 

Arriving in Los Angeles in this spirit, she found her 
former friends at ‘the “‘school” strangely uninterested and 
unresponsive. She had swallowed all the bait they could 
offer. They were catching fresh fish. 

The rest is quickly told. After vainly trying to secure 
the humblest sort of position in any of the studios, this 
woman realized that her knowledge of English, of history, 
of drama, counted for nothing among the scenario editors. 

Like hundreds of typists, clerical workers, and 
salespeople who had been lured to the great film 
center, she realized that every avenue of work, every 
profession was overcrowded. T'oo proud to return home 
and admit defeat, too old to apply for a position in the 
California schools, too near the end of her resources to 
remain idle, and completely disillusioned, she turned to a 


prosaic and forgotten talent of her youth, making over 


frocks. 

Sad as you may deem her fate, she really got off easily. 
I have on my desk a letter from another victim of this 
same “‘school.”” She induced her husband to resign a 
small-salaried but absolutely safe position and go with 
her and her children to Hollywood where she could realize 
the dream pictured by the prospectus sent out by the 
“school”’ in which she had enrolled. To-day they run a 
cheap boarding-house for the cheapest type of film actors. 

These incidents are typical results of what was once 
the most popular and profitable method of flimflamming 
devotees of the silver screen—the “school’’ or correspon- 
dence course in scenario writing. For many years a 
steady stream of easy money rolled into the coffers of 
these institutions from every state of the union, but 
gradually the vigilance of postal authorities and ex- 
posures by reputable magazines and newspapers drove 
most of the schools to cover. | 

For those who think that there is always a chance for 
the amateur writer with original plots for photoplays, let 
us first discuss changing conditions in the scenario de- 
partments of producing firms. 

Seven or eight years ago there was a possibility of a new 
writer’s scenario being accepted and produced. Perhaps 
one out of fifty’ manuscripts submitted to a producing 
firm stood a chance of being bought. For one thing the 
output of the studios was larger in those days, the an- 
nual production of pictures running up almost to five 
thousand a year, of which probably seventy-five per cent 
were made from stories written directly for screen pres- 
entation. The “free lance” had a chance then, and there 
was some slight justification for the advertisements— 
‘“‘Big Money Paid for Motion Picture Stories’’—which 
appeared in magazines and newspapers. Anyone with a 
vivid imagination might sell a story, even if they could 


By EPES W. SARGENT 


PES WINTHROP SARGENT as “‘Chicot,”’ vaudeville 
K critic of The Morning Telegraph, criticized the first 

motion picture offered in a theatre. This was at 
Keith’s Union Square Theater in 1896, and at that mo- 
ment he became a film fan. 

In 1909, he went to the Film Index, as film critic, then 
became publicity representative for the Vitagraph Com- 
pany. At the end of this year, he joined the staff of the 
Lubin Company in Philadelphia, taking the post of scenario 
editor. It is believed that he was the first scenario editor 
in the business. During the next few years he wrote five 
hundred or more one-reel scenarios, mostly comedy or 
comedy drama. The big feature was then unknown. 

He also wrote ‘Technique of the Photoplay,” which 
ranks as the foremost authority on photoplay writing. 

In 1911, he joined the editorial staff of “The Moving 
Picture World, ” with which publication he is still identified. 

Mr. Sargent is thoroughly familiar with the history of the 
industry, and knows personally not only all the big stars 
and their managers, but many picture-theatre managers. 
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not write flawless English. Ideas were needed, and pro- 
ducers paid for ideas, turning the crude plots over to their 
clever “continuity writers’ to be whipped into shape. 


Less Than a Thousand Stories a Year 


OT so to-day. The output has been cut down until 

less than a thousand stories are filmed a year, not 
counting comedies, travel and news pictures, and other 
non-fiction films. Of the one thousand stories filmed 
this year, nine hundred will be adaptations of plays, 
novels, or short stories previously published. Of the re- 
maining one hundred stories, at least ninety will be 
written by writers already established in the film in- 
dustry. This leaves just ten orig nal screen stories by 
new writers which will see the Kleig lights! 

Last fall William De Mille, speaking before the Cinema 
Composers, a society formed of the photoplay students 
of Columbia University, was asked point-blank if there 
were any chance for the free lance to sell a story to any 
studio. He admitted that there was practically none, ex- 
plaining that the staff writers in the regular employ of the 
producing companies would write most of the scenarios, 
and that occasionally a story would be bought from some 
writer who had previously sold one or more successful 
picture-stories. These writers, whose work has been 
tried and not found wanting in the past, naturally have 
first consideration from the producers. 

“But a free lance can try?” persisted one inquirer. 

““Certainly,”’ replied Mr. De Mille, but he added 
softly, ‘‘God help him.” 

The manager of your home theatre has a lot to do with 
the fact that you cannot sell your scenarios to producing 
firms. He knows that he can get more people into his 
theatre to see a film version (or sometimes perversion) 
of a widely read novel or of a much-advertised stage 
play than will come to see the finest screen story ever 
told. The well-known novel or play will require little 
advertising on his part, because the public has already 
become familiar with the name. 

The first to suffer from this craze for films made from 
books and plays were the men and women who had made 
some reputation for writing directly to the screen, and who 
sold scenarios regularly or occasionally to the producers 
in California. Then news of this change reached aspiring 
screen authors who were studying with correspondence 
schools, or private teachers taking special courses. En- 
rollments dropped off. ‘‘Schools’’ melted out of exist- 
ence. The few that remained cast about for fresh bait 
with which to catch the wary. Thus was evolved the big 
idea of combining production and instructions. The best 


stories written by its students would be produced by the 
“school” in its own studio! This was a fine story and 
the publicity agents made great capital out of the “‘sold”’ 
stories of the school’s ‘‘graduates..” | 

The plan is not so elaborate as it at first appears. 
Stage room is hired in some studio already built, and 
the additional tuition fees gained through this form 
of advertising go far toward defraying the cost of produc- 
tion. The company using this idea loses no money; in 
fact it is reputed to have cleaned up more than a million 
dollars in the past few years. 

This sounds interesting and reassuring. Three 
pictures were produced and shown on certain 
programs. They represented about one thirtieth 
of one per cent of the ‘‘students” secured by the 
vague promises of a “production.”” Three won. 
Several thousand had absolutely no chance to win. 
The percentage is startling and significant. 


When the Law Steps In 


1 fhe may ask why the law does not stepin. It 
does, wherever possible. There is no more 
alert governmental force than the post office in- 
spectors. They watch vigilantly for transgressions 
which will make prosecutions possible, but man- 
agers of the schools know enough to keep just 
inside the law. 

As an example, one school in New York was 
watched by the New York inspectors, until com- 
plaints piled up into a docket six inches thick. 
The complainants ranged all the way from a house 
servant in Plainfield, New Jersey, to a youth in a 
Pennsylvania town who complained that his 
mother, a washwoman, was spending all her earn- 
ings for tuition. 

The inspectors were powerless to act. The man 
advertised that he taught photoplay writing. He 
did. He advertised that large sums were being 
paid for plays. They were. Then one day he 
advertised that certain editors had asked for the 
work of his students. Teléphone inquiry revealed 
that they had not done so. Two days later he was 
a fugitive from justice. He had jumped his bail. 

As the popularity of the schools and courses in 
scenario writing waned, the tricksters who prosper 


ee on the credulity of film fans worked up a new and 


very successful method of separating them from 
their money. This is the school of camera acting. 

Here was a proposition baited with romance. 

For reasons of their own, producers were sending out 
stories of big salaries paid to stars who had sprung into 
prominence practically overnight. Miss Long-Lashes, 
discovered turning flap-cakes in a white-front lunch room, 
was now drawing three thousand dollars a week as the 
heroine of the Supremely-Risqué Pictures Corporation. 
Miss Slim-Silhouette, found in a dressmaking shop by the 
wife of Mr. Wiseman, president of the Rich-Quick Com- 
pany, was earning two thousand five hundred dollars per 


week in the new film sensation ‘Loved and Lost.”? And 


the new leading man of ‘‘Tennessee Hills’ had been 
found in a mountain school, where he was learning his 
ABC’s at twenty-one. 

Neither occupation, education, social standing, or 
geographical location, would count against you if you 
were “‘photographable” and ‘‘camera wise.’”’ And the 
only way to test your abilities was to take a course in 
film acting, by mail if you could not leave home. With 
the aid of carefully worked out lessons and your mirror, 
it was just no trick at all. A few dollars for lessons, a 
ve to Hollywood—and at least a thousand dollars a 
week. 


Acting Cannot Be Taught by Correspondence 


bY hese of these schools are fakes, pure and simple. 
Acting cannot be taught through correspondence, 
and in the large city schools to which pupils flock, the 
instructor, who usually calls himself ‘‘professor,” knows 
little or nothing about acting. He talks about “camera 
lines,” and uses the jargon he has picked up from the 
film magazines or perhaps from an occasional job as extra. 

Usually these ‘‘schools’” do not remain long at one ad- 
dress, for two reasons: It is easier to move than to face 
disappointed pupils; and it is sometimes necessary to 
move in order to avoid the police. An assistant district 
attorney of New York County recently made the state- 
ment that from fifty to one hundred schools of screen 
acting are operating in his district most of the time, and 
that he could bring criminal proceedings against the 
instructors in many of them if he could persuade their 
victims, mostly very young girls, to appear in court. 
No young girl should go to one of these “‘schools”’ unless 
attended by an older person. No mother who reads this 
article should permit her daughter even to call at the 
school in answer to the alluring advertisement or to inter- 
view the “instructor” unless she is properly chaperoned. 

Aside from the moral and physical dangers involved, 
no confidence can be placed in any school of screen acting. 
Its diploma antagonizes a [CONTINUED ON PAGE 94] 
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Once at 
PlumaGoge’s 


By LUCIAN CARY 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
H. J. MOWAT - 


“gy N ONE of the cross streets that connect Lexington 
i Avenue with Third Avenue, far north of Greenwich 
, Village and far south of the plutocratic studios of 
West Fifty-seventh Street, there stand side by side 
three brownstone houses, as nearly alike as may be. 
he curtains in the front windows are of white dotted 
Swiss, the bell-pulls are of silver, and the doors are of 
mahogany. Within there are parquet floors and elaborate 
mouldings and white marble mantels with deep grates. 
They belong to the Seventies, these houses, and they are 
innocent of steam heat. The little hot-air furnace in each 
basement was meant to warm the halls above. Perhaps 

it did when it was new. 
The first house, as you leave Lexington Avenue, carries 

a small brass plate: 


Miss PLUMA GOGG 
Studios to Let 


Twenty or thirty commercial artists, designers, and illus- 
trators live in the three houses. The place is known to 
every art editor in New York. And many is the story 
that begins, ‘‘Once at Pluma Gogg’s—”’ 


T THE moment Arthur Folsom had the third-floor 
back in the first house, the house that Pluma Gogg 
lives in herself. It was noon. Arthur was still in bed. 
He was not ill; he was not lazy; and he had not been up 
late the night before. He was staying in bed on a theory; 
indeed, on two theories. The first theory was that he 
could keep warm in bed. The second theory was that as 
long as he stayed in bed he did not need to eat. 

Near the head of Arthur’s couch—it was a couch and 
not a regular bed with a headboard and footboard— 
stood a kitchen chair. His trousers, neatly folded, lay 
over the back of the chair as on a coat hanger; and on the 
seat of the chair rested the small belongings that Mr. 
Folsom had taken out of his pockets, following an old 
habit, before he folded the trousers. There was a watch, 
of the sort that used to cost a dollar; and a dime and 
seven pennies; and a paper of matches; and a single 
cigarette, slightly bent; and a large clasp knife of the kind 
that sailors carry. 

The chair thus laden held not only all Arthur Folsom’s 
cash but nearly all his negotiable property. 

The large room—with its high ceiling, its elaborate 
mouldings, its long windows, its patterned floor in oak 
bordered with walnut—had the elegance of an older day. 
And it was comfortably furnished. The trouble was that 
so few of the things in the room were of any immediate 
practical use to Arthur Folsom. The gas-fired hot-water 
radiator between the windows would have heated the 
room, but there was a padlock on the meter in the closet 
which the gas company would not remove until the old 
bill was paid and ten dollars deposited against the future. 


The drawing table was a good one, and an iron standard - 


with a two-hundred-and-fifty-watt bulb such as commer- 
cial artists use stood beside it, but there wasn’t a single 
sheet of drawing paper in the place. The chest of drawers 
was a handsome piece, but it was empty; Mr. Folsom’s 
other shirt was at the laundry and bound to remain there 
until he had twenty cents with which to get it out. 

There were, however, two tablespoonfuls of pulverized 
coffee in the tin on the mantel; and three thin round bis- 
cuits, soda crackers of a slightly sweetened variety, re- 
mained in the pasteboard package beside the tin; and the 
copper tea-kettle contained a pint of water, and the lamp 
underneath perhaps enough fuel to bring it to a boil. 

It was of these last, these happier things, that Arthur 
thought when he sighed and awoke for the fifth or sixth 
time and looked at the watch on the chair seat. It was 
no use. He couldn’t put off the crackers and coffee any 
longer. Furthermore it was no use trying to keep warm 
in bed. 
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“It's none of my business—but what are you going to do with that two hundred dollars?”’ 


Arthur stretched himself and leaped out on the cold 
floor. He struck a match and lit the lamp under the tea- 
kettle. Then he remembered. 

In spite of himself he glanced toward the crack at the 
bottom of the door. He turned his head quickly but not 
quickly enough to prevent himself from seeing that there 
was a letter, or at least a slip of paper, under the door. 

Wedgmore had warned him that if he didn’t pay his 
rent on the first of the month Miss Gogg would say 
nothing. But on the morning of the tenth there would 
be a large square envelope under his door. In the en- 
velope there would be a card from Miss Gogg warning him 
that his rent was overdue. If he did not then pay his rent 
Miss Gogg would say nothing. But on the morning of 
the fifteenth there would be another large square enve- 
lope under his door. The second envelope would con- 
tain a peremptory demand that he pay up or leave before 
night. 

es What’s more,’’ Wedgmore had finished, ‘‘she means 
exactly what she says—she never gives more than fifteen 
days’ grace.” 


O FAR it had been exactly as Wedgmore had promised.. 


There had been a large square envelope under his door 
when he awoke on the morning of the tenth. And to-day 
was the fifteenth. 

Arthur Folsom dressed, made his coffee, and ate the 
three crackers while he drank the first cup. He occupied 
himself with making a story out of this, his last breakfast 
in Miss Gogg’s third-floor back, and telling it in fantasy 
as he would tell it in years to come—when he was well- 
known and successful and had many friends. 

For the hundredth time he went round the circle of his 
situation. He had no friends in New York; no friends 
nearer than Chicago; and no friends anywhere who had 
money to spare. He might have made friends in the six 
weeks he had been in New York. But he hadn’t. Nobody 
knew who he was or anything about him—except Miss 
Gogg. She knew that he owed her forty dollars. He 
had a speaking acquaintance with two of the other ten- 
ants in the house—with Joe Dorrance, the illustrator, who 
had the floor below, and with the girl who had the front 
room on his floor. Her name was Ann Brown. She was 
a fashion artist. She always smiled pleasantly and said, 
““How do you do, Mr. Folsom?’”’ when they met in the 
hall. 

He could undoubtedly borrow a dollar from Dorrance. 
Indeed, if he told Dorrance his story, Dorrance might go 


farther. But he didn’t intend to tell Dorrance a hard- 
luck story. He would never tell anybody his story until 


it had become an amusing memory. And even if he could 


borrow money—how could he pay it back? By getting a 
job as a stevedore on the docks, or as a subway guard, or 
as a clerk ina store? He couldn’t get a job asa clerk ina 
store. His clothes were too shabby. But whatever he 
did he had better do it and owe Dorrance nothing. 

He laughed at his own virtue and walked over to the 
door and picked up the large square envelope containing 
his order to pay forty dollars or leave before night. It 
wasn’t virtue that prevented him from cadging. It was 
skepticism. He didn’t believe he could hornswoggle 
Dorrance into giving him enough money so he could go 
on painting—even for a week. And that was the only 
reason he wouldn’t try to borrow. If he thought he could 
borrow enough he would. He would steal in order to go 
on painting. He turned the envelope over. 

» It wasn’t addressed in Miss Gogg’s fine Victorian hand. 
It had been addressed with a typewriter. And the name 
embossed in the upper left-hand corner was: Carlson and 
Stein, Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

Arthur tore open the envelope. It contained a pale 
blue slip of paper with serrated edges—a check for two 
hundred dollars—and a brief note informing him that 
Carlson and Stein had sold his old picture of the Chicago 
River for two hundred and fifty dollars. They took 
pleasure in forwarding him the amount, less their com- 
mission of twenty per cent. 


EK COULD pay two months’ rent. He would have a 

place to work in and sleep in for at least six weeks— 
till the first of March. He could pay the gas bill and make 
a deposit of ten dollars and get the radiator going. He 
could buy paints and canvases and drawing paper. He 
could buy that book on clipper ships that he had found in 
the second-hand shop in Lexington Avenue. He could 
do anything he wanted to—he could paint his head off— 
for six weeks! 

He ran down-stairs and knocked at Miss Gogg’s door. 
A maid answered. Miss Gogg wasn’tin. She had gone to 
Philadelphia on Monday. She wouldn’t be back before 
dinner-time. 

Arthur went slowly back up-stairs. So that was why 
there had been no envelope from Miss Gogg. He knocked 
on Dorrance’s door. Dorrance would help him cash the 
check. But there was no answer. He banged on the 
door. But Dorrance was out. 
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At a quarter of three, Dorrance was still out. Didn’t 
banks close at three o’clock? If he didn’t cash the check 
before closing time he couldn’t cash it at all until to- 
morrow. He might have to go hungry until the banks 
opened in the morning. Arthur decided to put his case to 
Miss Brown. He knocked on her door. He heard her 
say, “‘Comein!” He pushed the door open. 

She was seated at her drawing board, pencil in hand, 
under a powerful lamp. Her face, framed in a cloud of 
curls, was piquant; her mouth was ‘almost mocking. But 
her eyes were friendly. As he advanced into the room he 
saw that the piquancy was partly the result of a smudge 
on the side of her small, slightly turned-up nose. She had 
a touch of the gamin. He knew by her expression, by the 
poise of her body, that she was quick on the up-take. 

‘What can I do for you?” she asked. 

He realized that he was standing there, staring at her, 
with the slip of pale blue paper in his hand. He looked 
down at the check. 

““Why—why,” he stammered. ‘‘I—I—”’ 

But she had already jumped up. She was putting on 
her raincoat. 

““We'll have to hurry,’ “The bank 
closes in six minutes.”’ 

He followed her quick steps down the hall, down the 
stairs, into the street. She led the way to a bank in 
Madison Avenue. They walked in the door just as the 
guard was closing it. He made way at Miss Brown’s 
smile. She endorsed the ch2ck at the counter, caught the 
eye of a paying teller as he was dropping his wicket, and 
the next instant she was presenting a sheaf of twenty- 
dollar bills to Arthur. 

“There, ”’ she said, smiling at him. 

He wanted to thank her, to make some friendly gesture, 
and he was very much afraid of her. He felt utterly in- 
competent i in the face of her manifest competence. 

‘““Won’t you come to tea with me?” he asked suddenly, 
forcing himself to look at her. 

Her face had changed. Her keen, alert look was gone. 
She was looking at him with eyes full of compassion—as 
if she were his mother. 

“What you need,” she said, 


, 


she was saying. 


“is a regular meal. Go 


“Won' t Jou py me show Jou bow to ive in a room ies SP" 


and eat. Then come and see me. I’ll give you tea and 
we'll talk.” 

She put her hand on his arm, pushed him gently out of 
the bank and into the street. 

At the corner he looked back. She was out of sight. 
He turned off Madison Avenue toward Lexington Avenue. 
He knew she was right. He ought to eat a hot luncheon. 
But he wouldn’t. He wasn’t hungry. He would go 
down to the’second-hand shop and buy that book on 
clipper ships. It cost four dollars. Miss Brown would 
think him foolish. He was glad of it. Let her. He 
wanted to be foolish. He wasa man. It was a man’s 
privilege to be foolish. He would not go to tea at her 
studio and be talked to. . . . She had no right to judge 
him. She did not know the circumstances. 


T FOUR o'clock he was again knocking on her door. 
Her smile was so quick and warm that he smiled 
back at her. He saw, what he hadn’t noticed before, that 
a fire glowed red in the grate behind a brass fender. Miss 
Brown shoved a long willow chair toward the fire. 

““Sit down,” she said, ‘‘and dry your feet while: I make 
the tea.”’ j 

He hadn’t realized how cold and wet he was; the fire 
drew him irresistibly. He sat down in the long chair and 
put his feet on the fender. Miss Brown found a tin tea- 
kettle in the closet, filled it at the tap in the bathroom, 
set it inside the grate on the glow of coals. 

“T’ve got one more hand to draw and I’m through for 
the day,’’ she said, and sat down again at her board. He 
stole a glance at her. She was bent intently over her 
board, one eyebrow lifted in distress, her mouth grim, as 
she struggled to draw the hand. He smiled. He liked 
her better that way. 

““T’m illustrating a book,” 
best chance I’ve had so far. 
weeks.’ 

The kettle on the coals was bubbling and hissing when 
she sighed happily and rose. He watched her ‘quick 
movements while she put a small table, very low, in front 
of the fire, laid a cloth, brought a tray with a small copper 
kettle on a brass standard, and cups, and sugar, and 


she explained. “It’s the 
But it’s going to take six 
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cream, and slices of lemon, and wafers. She poured the 
boiling water out of the tin teakettle into the copper 
kettle and lit the lamp under it. 

“Thus, ’ ’ she said, as she put the tin kettle away in the 
closet, ‘‘we combine speed with elegance. ”’ 

She turned off the fierce light over her drawing board, 
and turned on a small lamp with a plaited shade of ivory 
silk that stood on a low console between the windows. 
The room, lighted only by the small lamp, the fire, and 
the blue flame under the copper kettle, was suddenly 
intimate. 

She sat down in a long chair like the one she had given 
him and poured tea. 

“You are very expert,” he said. 

““Yes,”’ she said. ‘‘I have to be. I love tea and I hate 
housekeeping —so I get the housekeeping part over with 
as quickly as possible.”’ 

He considered that statement as he sipped hot tea and 
ate a wafer. It had a whole philosophy of life in it—a 
philosophy he had never been able to accept. But he did 
not want to quarrel with her, especially about a point on 
which he secretly believed she was right. He did not 
want to quarrel with anybody any more. The room, so 


‘warm, so pleasantly dim, had charmed him out of his 


anger. But he was conscious of being a little dizzy. He 
remembered that he had eaten nothing that day but the 
three crackers with black coffee. He had eaten nothing 
but that small box of crackers, seven cents’ worth of 
crackers, with black coffee, for three days. And now he 
was no longer hungry. 


HE finished her cup of tea and leaned back luxuriously 

and crossed her feet. He saw that her ankles were finely 
modeled under the smooth, fawn-colored silk. For the 
moment her quick, sure air was gone. It was as if she re- 
laxed into charm. 

““Now,”’ she said gravely, “ 
tell me about yourself?”’ 

“Forgive you?” he asked, startled, and wanting to 
gain time. 

She smiled at him mischievously but tenderly. 

““Yes,”’ she said, ‘you know you were annoyed with 
me.” 

He sat a little sullen, unwilling to admit that she had 
read him so easily, nursing his antagonism. 

“‘T’m sorry if I was officious,”’ she said. 

**You weren’t officious.”’ 

““Yes,’’ she said, and sighed mournfully. 
always am.” 

He chuckled. 

“You speak,” he said, ‘“‘as if you were in the habit of 
rescuing young men who can’t cash a check.”’ 

“Tam. And they hate me forit. Sooner or later. But 
I can’t stop. Imeantostop. ButIdon’t.” She glanced 
at him quickly. ‘‘I know it’s none of my business—but 
what are you going to do with that two hundred dollars?” 

He hadn’t the slightest objection to telling her that. 
No one could possibly disapprove of what he was going 
to do with that two hundred dollars. 

“I’m going to buy security with it,” he told her. “‘I’m 
going to know that I have a place to sleep and a place 
to work in and three meals a day—for two months.” 

“Oh,” she said, “I was afraid that was what you 
would want to do.” 

“Don’t you think that’s what I ought to do?” 

“Of course,”’ she said, ‘“‘you must pay your rent. Miss 
Gogg will put you out if you don’t. But then you must 
spend the rest for a suit of clothes and an overcoat and a 
hat and shoes and a necktie and gloves.” 

“That’s absurd, ” he said sharply. 

*“You’ll feel quite differently about it when you have 
them,” she assured him: ‘‘And when you have them I’ll 
tell you where you can get some work to do.” 

“‘T’m not ashamed of not being well-dressed,” he said 
grimly. 

She laughed. 

“No,” she said, ‘‘you aren’t ashamed of it. You’re 
proud of it. You think it’s a badge of virtue. You 
think it means you count the world well lost for art!” 


won’t you forgive me—and 


“TI was—I 


OR a moment he was too angry to speak. She sat 
looking into the fire, her chin in her hand, as if she were 
considering some old, recurrent problem. He liked the 
straight line of her back, the shape of her curly head. He 
hated liking her. 

“You’re like all women,” he said bitterly. “You 
can’t really admire anything—except success. ”’ 

She turned her head, looked at him gravely. 

“‘T believe that’s true,”’ she said. 

Arthur stared at her, feeling a deep, hard antagonism 
to her; and at the same time admiring her, feeling im- 
mensely drawn to her. | 

“At least,”’ he gasped, “‘you’re honest about it.” 

She jumped up. She faced him. She was utterly ap- 
pealing. 

‘“‘Show me some of your work—won’t you?” 

He led the way through the hall, into his own room, 
turned on the big bulb, tilted the drawing-board, and laid 
a canvas from the pile in the corner against it. 

She stood in the half-dark looking at the canvas as it 
stood in the brilliant flood of light from the powerful 
lamp. It was the one thing he had painted since he had 
come on from Chicago—the roofs and sky as he saw them 
from the windows of. his room. 

“Oh,”’ she said. He knew that she was surprised and 
pleased; that she knew he was a real painter. 

He showed her the half dozen canvases. She made no 
comment. [CONTINUED ON PAGE 78] 
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HERE is a durable bit of Harvard under- 
graduate humor which runs something like this: 

One boy says to another, “I want to go to 

Boston the worst way;”’ and the other replies, 

i “Take the Bowdoin Square trolley. That’s the 
worst way.’’ For many years, this gem was forever re- 
curring to me whenever anyone suggested going to 
Europe on one of those little French or Italian boats that 
take the long Southern route by Gibraltar, Naples, 
Genoa, and Marseilles. It seemed the worst way—until I 


Bae 


took it. Now, time permitting, I 
would go no other way. 

The small Italian boats may not 
have Turkish baths and beauty parlors 
de luxe, but they are right 
there with the good cooking 
and clean, comfortable cab- 
ins. 

If you are searching for 
Riviera sunlight, you stay on 
the boat until you get to 
Marseilles, and work down. 
The city, itself, isn’t much: 
one of those important places, 
like Hoboken, New Jersey, 
for which little can be said 
and nothing done. But—it 
is the front door to a post- 
card paradise! 

The neighboring city of 
Toulon exists to give Amer- 
ican tourists a chance to send 
telegrams in case they forgot 
todosoat Marseilles. Toulon 
is like Marseilles as to its 
past, which looms big in the 
careers of Napoleon and 
Henry of Navarre; but it is 
quiteunlikethegreat, modern 
seaport as to its present. 
Prosperity has passed the 
town by, and left not quaint- 
ness: just smells. 

The train, however, has been sticking close enough to 
the Mediterranean to make this first hour’s ride out of 
Marseilles a continuing revelation to eyes as yet un- 
accustomed to vivid Riviera coloring and intensive hill- 
side gardening. 

Hyeres is the beginning—or the end—of the winter 
playground. Hyeres is not a typical Riviera town. There 
is distinct individuality in the ruined castle on the hilltop, 
the centuries-old buildings and highways sprawling over 
the steep slope. But the streets of the modern town are 
lined with date palms and hotels for English-speaking 
people. English, English—everywhere English! 

Unlike the other Riviera towns, Hyeres lies about three 
miles from the Mediterranean; and, for: that reason, the 
air is dryer and clearer and medicinally more desirable. 

In Grasse there are more smells than there are in 
Toulon, only of a more desirable kind; for Grasse is the 
center of the perfume industry. 

But you may not go to Grasse—or even to historic St. 
Raphael... By the time you have circled behind the 
Maures Mountains your thoughts turn toward Cannes 
and Nice and Monte Carlo. 

When you get to Cannes, and view its broad prome- 
nades, its shining sands, its wooded hillsides, its greenness 
and blueness and whiteness against the red background of 
the Esterelles, you can understand the Cannesite’s scorn 
for the wind-swept plains of St. Raphael. But you should 
not let the provincial attitude of Riviera natives or 
habitués hurry you by the smaller and less pretentious 
places. For my part, I wouldn’t take the railway at all 
between Toulon and St. Raphael, but would use the 
excellent narrow-gauge which skirts the shore and visits 
such worth-while picture-towns as La Foux and St. 
Tropez, more deserted even than St. Raphael in the 
tourist rush to Cannes. 

The busses and trams between Cannes and Nice are 
always crowded—especially toward Nice. And once you 
land in the big playground, you see the reason why: 
Nice—as hundreds of second lieutenants know!—is the 
joy-town of Europe. A list of the carnivals and tour- 
naments and fétes of one kind and another with which 
Nice regales its winter guests would fill a small book. It 
is a place to have a good time. For one thing, Nice is 
much bigger than the other Riviera places—the third or 
fourth largest city in France—so that no nationality or 
class of tourists can dominate it. Spaniards and Italians 


Nice is the joy-town of Europe 
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See Travelchart on page 30 
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and South Americans— ps 
and the few Russians who 

can still make the grade—serve 
to punctuate the British Riviera 
atmosphere; and, in so large a 
town, there are enough French 
to hold up their end. 

From: Nice, there are many 
cheap and excellent excursions 
to the most engaging inland 
points. In fact, if you are travel- 
ing in France for the first time, and do not speak the 
language easily, there is much to be said for staying in the 
train until you get to Nice, picking out a good comfortable 
hotel, and seeing all the French Riviera, and some of the 
Italian, in daytime trips. 

Whatever you do, don’t miss the ride through the 
valley of the river Var to the Gorges de Dalius by the 
famous Route des Alpes. Through the gorge itself, the 
road follows the lower of the two facing cliffs; and across 
the river rises a high, red, natural facade, like the wall of 
a great stone castle, to a point twelve hundred feet above 


came 


You hie yourself to the Casino at Monte Carlo 
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the surface of the Var. Twelve hundred feet of sheer red 
rock! And below, the bright blue river fringed by pebbles 
of silver white! There may be more beautiful spectacles 
in the world, but I don’t know anything like it for sixty- 
five francs or three dollars and ninety cents, the price of a 
day at Dalius. 

After the Var valley, and perhaps a day on the famous 
Corniche Drive, there is only one place i in the world that 
would not be an anticlimax—and that is Monte Carlo. 
Whatever your principles are in the old home town about 
gambling and gambling places, you will hie yourself to the 
Casino at Monte Carlo just to see the wheels go round. 

The games themselves are less interesting to the 
onlooker than you might suppose: boule, which anybody 
can play; roulette, which re- 
quires even less intelligence; 
and baccarat, which abso- 
lutely forbids the use of the 
human brain. But the peo- 
ple who surround the tables, 
who hang on the turn of a 
wheel or a card, who follow 
the gambling season from 
Deauville to Aix-les-Bains to 
Monte Carlo, are interesting. 
And, if you like your human 
nature strong and well-seasoned, they are well worth a 
one-time inspection. As for the danger of taking up the 
life of a gambler, all you need to do is to look into the 
eyes of those who have lived it. The habitués of Monte 
Carlo are the game’s ; Door advertisement. 

But, Casino or no Casino, 
Monte is worth all the post 
cards that were ever written 
about it. I have been many 
times along the Mediter- 
ranean coast from Marseilles 
to Viareggio; I 
have been thrilled 
by the brilliance of 
Nice and Cannes 


and soothed by the jeweled softness of Rapallo; but for 
Rone beauty, naked and unashamed, give me Monte 
arlo! 

Mentone is more like Cannes—flatter and hotter, near 
the sea, not so grandly rugged on the hills. 

If it weren’t for the Italian customs officers at Venti- 
miglia, you would never know where the French Riviera 
ended and the Italian began. Surely there is nothing 
about San Remo, the principal resort of the northern 
Italian coast, to distinguish it from half a dozen of the 
towns between Hyeres and Mentone. San Remo is 
beautiful, and so is Bordighera; but the real gems of the 
Italian Riviera lie below Genoa—on the Etruscan coast. 

I wish that you could come suddenly upon Rapallo, as 
I did, from the hills above the bay: circling fringe of 
gayly painted houses along a painted sea, nestling inti- 
macy of rounded shore and softly wooded hills. 

Rapallo blends into Santa Margherita and Santa 
Margherita into Portofino, making a long curving line of 
beauty that culminates in the hidden fishing village at the 
tip of the Portofino promontory. You go from Santa 
Margherita to Portofino in a carriage. There is no rail- 
road; and an automobile would be desecration! You stop 
when you come to the end of the road. There is nothing 
before you but an old church, with a beggar woman sitting 
on the steps, and a few small dwelling houses with grape 
vines and branches of trees growing out of the stucco 
walls. To the left is a flight of stone steps that bends 
sharply and blindly at the middle. Around the abrupt 
curve, and down a steep decline, lies the hidden town: 
a public square; barefooted women weaving and mending 
nets; men loafing about, watching; children naked on the 
pavements; yellow, pink, blue, green, and red house- 
fronts; painted cornices and window frames; bird cages 
and undergarments dangling from open casements; and 
beyond, the shining white beach, the rainbow fishing 
vessels, the glorious sky-like sea! 

There is nothing, there really should be nothing—after 
Portofino—but Genoa and the boat. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Reprints of the travelcharts which have ap- 
peared in connection with previous articles in this series may be 
obtained at ten cents each. These Travelcharts include Italy, 
Belgium, Holland, Great ‘Britain, France, Normandy, Switzerland, 
the Mediterranean, and the one on Monte Carlo published in this 
issue. Address Travel Editor, Woman’s Home Companion, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. These Travelcharts, appearing in 
the Companion exclusively, form a complete and unique guidebook 
to these European countries. Costs, distances, hotels, sights to see, 
all are graphically set forth in brief and convenient form. 
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“THE BANKS OF MONTE CARLO”~ The trip I took and what it cost me 


Where I Went 
and How Long 
I Stayed 


MARSEILLES 
One night 


TTOULON 


Two hours 


HYERES » 
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Sr. TROPEZ 


One hour. 


Sr. RAPHAEL 
One night. 


CANNES 
Three nights 
ANTIBES 
GRASSE 


NICE 
Ten nights 
DRAGUIGNAN 
DALIus 
DIGNE 
VESUBIE 
BEAULIEU ~ 


ee 


CARLO 


MENTONE 
One Night 
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RAPALLO' 
Three nights 
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SANTA 


MARGHERITA 
Two Nights 


PORTOFINO 
, Iwo Nights 
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One Night 
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THE FRENCH AND ITALIAN RIVIERAS FROM TOULON TO TUSCANY 


Where I Lived and} What I Found to Do 


How Much I Paid 


- Horet SPLENDIDE 
Not up to its name—but 
has one good bed! $3.66 
for room and three meals. 


a a ne ee 


| 

| 

| 

GRAND HOoreEL DE 
CCSTEBELLE | 
Stands in a grove of pine | 
trees. $2.70 a day for ev- . 
erything. | 
l 
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Horet ContriINENTAL 
A good bed—the chief 
reason for getting out at 


St. Raphael. $2.70 for the 


night and two meals. 


Horret GONNET 
Not the best in Cannes— 
but well situated, and me- 
dium-priced—for Cannes! 
$5.60 a day for every- 
thing. A little less if I had 
stayed five days. 


en en ee eimneinneiannstionesnenetinan) 


Granpb Horet O’Connor 
If it doesn’t spoil your 
French holiday to spend 
it in a hotel with a Sinn 
Fein name, this is good 


and central. 

$3.00 a day—lower than the 
hotel in Cannes because of the 
longer stay. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Pe Sipe DOB Re CON 
Granp Hore. 

Well up the hill in the | 
center of the town. Faces | 
casino gardens. $3.30 a | 
day for good food and : 
beds. : 
| 

| 

| 


| 


Hore. ANGLAIS | 
Advertised as a “‘re- 
nowned family hotel.” 


$3.00 a day. 


~ Horet pe Lonpres 
Faces the sea. $3.00 a day. 
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Horet VERDI 
High up, with a view of 
the town and bay. $2.00 
a day. The low estate of 
the lira cuts expenses in 
Italy. 10% added to bill 


; 
to cover tips. 


~ Gp. Horer Miramar 
Boating and. bathing off 
the front veranda. $2.00 


a day. 
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| 
l 
Horev SPLENDIDE 
The finest view on the 
Italian Riviera. $2.50 a | 
day for de luxe accommo- 
dations. 
| 

] 

| 
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Lonpon Hore 
Rather a come-down af- 
ter the Splendide, but 
near train and boat. Not 


bad. 


TRAVELCHART Number VIII 


and How I Did It 


Found my way around town 
and strolled along the docks, 
the best and _ busiest in 
France. 


Minimized the smells pe 
holding an orange to my 
nose. 


ee ee ee ee 


Gave thanks that I had es- 
caped from Toulon—played 
golf on the hotel’s excellent 
18-hole course—breathed the 
good air—and forgot the 


Wandered about the forgot- 
ten town—and gazed at the 


shallow Gulf of Grimaud. 


Tried to remember that I 
was in France—and not in 


Arabia. 


Started out to find out why 
anyone preferred St. Raph- 
ael to La Foux or St. Tropez 


—and: ee 


Did areas everybody always 
does at a corking good beach 
place. There is none better 
anywhere. 


More than time, strength, 
and pocketbook permitted— 
but I managed to. do most 


things with the aid of the 


eminent Mr. Cook. 


Lived a lazy life—got up 
late, Sead the Paris edition of 
the New York Herald, 
walked in the gardens, 
lunched long and_ heavily, 
slept, tea-ed outside Café de 
Paris, dined, and went to 
the Casino. 


Regretted that I did not stay 
one more night in Monte— 
and get the five-day rate. 


Wandered through the old 
part of the town—under 
arches, up stairways, past 
vine-clad houses. 


There are beautiful drives 
and walks in every direction ; 
excellent bathing except in 


coldest winter weather—and_ 


alway s the view. 


ee ee ee ee 


Like Rapallo—and some 
consider it even more so. 


oe eS 


The thing to do here is rest— 
and look. 


Not much to do but wait for 
the boat—and think of all 
you have seen! 


Some Worthwhile 


Excursions 


The best thing to do in Mar- 
seilles is to take a train for 
the Riviera. 


ee ee 


A steamer ride to Tamaris or 
Les Sablettes is better than 
staying in Toulon. 


There is a wonderful first 
view of the Riviera from 
Mount Coudon—more in- 
teresting to me than the reg- 
ulation trip to the mines of 
Bormettes. 


To St. Tropez—by 
across the bay. 


If you have time, sto 
Frejus and see the 
amphitheatre. 


off at 


oman 


One day should be given to 


Grasse and the perfume in- 


dustry. You should start for 
Nice early enough to see An- 
tibes. 


There is one every day for a 
week—all by motor at rea- 
sonable rates. The two most 
important ones are the rides 
to Dalius and along the Cor- 
niche Drive on the cliffs 
above Nice, Monte Carlo 
and Mentone. 


If you haven’t been to the 
old Roman village of La Tur- 
bie on one of your trips from 
Nice, take the little funicular 
railroad from Monte. The 
view is the best on the whole 
coast. 


EE 


You must go out to Cap 
Martin for lunch or tea. It is 
done. 


Sake cNEpy Sic coco sk shea thon ies toni lies po hah cy te plaid eg Ni wel i ak: 


There is a winding hill road 
back of the town for driving 
or tramping. 


The climb up Monta Rosa to 
the pilgrimage church of 
Madonna di Montallegro is 
favored by the very religious 
and the very vigorous. 


Many drives up into the hills 
to Italian villages whose in- 
habitants have never heard 
a railway whistle. 


Go down-stairs to the hidden 
fisher village of Portofino. 


The Campo Santo, or ceme- 
tery,a wile and a half out of 
the city, is much fancied by 
those who crave for that sort 
of thing. 
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Just a Few Other 
Things 


Marseilles is the second city 
in France—about as big as 
Newark, New Jersey. 


Next to Brest, Toulon is 
France’s most important na- 
val station. 


Hyeres is the oldest of the 
Riviera resorts—and, __ be- 
cause of its three- ‘dalle dis- 
tance from the sea, the most 
distinctive—but it’s a bit 
dead for live people. 


Don’t miss the umbrella 
pines—and the bamboos. 


People who get up to see sun- 
rises are said to enjoy St. 
Tropez no end! 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


The wind at St. Raphael is 
usually a little colder and a 
little blowier than anywhere 
else on the Riviera. 


‘Remember that all the Eng- 
lish people you meet are 
Premiers and Archbishops 
and lady M.P.’s. Don’t 
discouraged if they don’t 
look it! 


Plan the Corniche trip on a 
soft, misty day—if you can 
find such a one—for then the 
colors are more beautiful and 
less blinding. This drive is 
the biggest twenty francs’ 
worth in the world. 


Take very little money with 
you to the Casino. 

. S.—Leave what you do 
take at home. 


Mentone is one of those 
places to which the English 
go to die. 


San Remo is no more beauti- 
ful than many of the French 
towns—but it is the first 
touch of Italy, | and well 
worth a two days’ stay. 


Here’s where you get your 
lace doilies while you wait. 
The women are making them 
in every window and door- 
way. 


eee ae ee 


You can walk about in Santa 
Margherita and_Rapallo in 
your pajamas. The Italian 
tourists in warm weather 
seldom wear anything else. 

Just as you have made up your mind 
that you_have reached the oldest 
place in the world, your eye catches 


a black- painted Facisti sign —and 
the signature, ‘‘B. Mussolini!”’ 


nn ee ne ne ie ee ee 


The best thing to do in Genoa 
is to take a boat for America. 


50 Days on the Riviera 
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To the Next Stop 


How and How Much 


To Toulon: By train. 
Ist class $.84 
2nd class $.54 


To Hyeres (La Pauline ): By 
narrow gauge 

Ist class $. 3] 

2nd class $.24 


To La Foux: By narrow 
gauge R.R. 

Ist class $.73 

2nd class $.54 


To St. Raphael: By narrow 


gauge 
Ist lens $.48 
2nd class $.31 


Lo Cannes: By train. 
Ist class $.42 
2nd class $.50 


To Nice: By tram. 

Ist class $.42 

2nd class $.28 
Good bus service 2 or 3 times 
a day. 


To Monte Carlo: via Beau- 
lieu—by tram. 

Ist class $.21 

2nd class $.12 


Buses, if you prefer. 


Lo Mentone: By tram. 
Ist class $.10 
2nd class $.06 


ee eS ee eS en a 


To San Remo: By train, via 
Ventimiglia (the Italian bor- 


er 
Ist class $1.32 
2nd class $ .96 


To Rapallo, via Genoa: By 


train. 
Ist class $1.01 
2nd class $ .78 
Do not stop at Genoa. 


To Santa Margherita: By car- 
riage—$.60. 

Note: You come to Santa 
Margherita first by rail from 
Genoa, but it is better to go 
on to Rapallo, and work 


back. 


ee ee ee EE ES A 


To Portofino: By carriage— 
.60. 


Santa Margherita is the 
nearest railway station to 
Portofino. 


To Sanla Margherita: By car- 
riage—$.60. 
Hence, 70 Genoa by train. 
Ist class $. 3 
2nd class $.50 


LE EE EE ST ST Se se se ne 


Columbus could do no more? 


Total Cost $189.00 


“TRAVELCHART’’— Copyright, 1924, by The Crowell Publishing Company. For further information about this Travelchart series see note on page 29 
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Ripe to the very heart! Just the kind 
you would select if you could pick from 


the very finest tomatoes that grow. 


But even then, how much better they 
taste after Campbell’s skilful chefs strain 
them to a rich tomato puree, blend in the 
fresh country butter and season them to 


tempt and delight your appetite! 


We blend the best with careful pains 
In skilful combination 

And every single can contains 
Our business reputation. 


Rich Cream of Tomato! 


Never does it taste so good 
as when you make it with 
Campbell’s. Heat separately 
equal portions of Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup and milk or cream. 
Be careful not to boil. Adda 
pinch of baking soda to the hot 
soup and stir into the hot milk 
or cream. Serve immediately. 
Many prefer to use evaporated 
milk for an extra rich Cream of 
Tomato. Just taste it! 


} Ve t 
PBELL SouP GomPANY ae f cs 


CAMDEN, N. J., U.5- 


Soup for health— 
every day! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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A HENDRICKS seated her- 
self in the, Boston rocker 
with the air of a woman who 
; has successfully kept the 
: T hard vows of a strict house- 
wife, but has not found much exhilaration 
in the process. 
_ Nothing broke the silence of the kitchen but the loud 
ticking of the wag-on-the-wall clock, whose flowered dial 


proclaimed that it was half past three; an adjacent 


farmers’ calendar, with the bygone days of the month 
neatly penciled out, gave the additional information that 
it was November 20th.’ he 

Her strong, shapely, but worn hands held an unopened 
letter from her eldest daughter Mary, married now going 
on six years to John Willcox, a farmer over Cornburg 
way. Mary wrote, dutifully once a week—an unillumi- 
nated record of preserving, housecleaning, of the last 
baby, or the next. The other daughter, Carrie, who was 
lively and didn’t-care much for housework, was well 
established in Marshtown, ten miles over the mountains, 
where her husband was the successful keeper of a large 
hardware establishment. Of the two sons, Joe was 
farming in the West—Ma Hendricks had never seen his 
wife; and long-legged Andy was still at home and doing 
marvels in the chicken business. 

Both her sons were a disappointment to her, for she 
had longed for ‘‘a real bright boy.””. Years ago she had 
put away her own egg money toward sending the paragon 
of her secret hopes to college, only to make the gradual, 
bitter discovery that neither Joe nor Andy could ever 
enter the kingdom of book knowledge. 

Every woman has the image of some saintfin her mind, 
some ideal of manly virtue. Ma Hendricks’ was of a 
lean lad with bright eyes, who, for his mother’s sake as 
well as his own, would pore over his books at night, and 
study his Latin grammar while the others were clamoring 
for their second helpings of pie, 

Latin! To Ma Hendricks’s mind the very word called 
_ up all the romance of education. A summer boarder had 
sent her once a little card from abroad with the words: 


Introibo ad altdre Dei, 
Ad Deum qui ltificat juventtitem meam. 


She hadn’t the least idea what they meant, but she often 
read them over. 

On this November afternoon there was something as 
near akin to depression in her spirit as she would permit to 
find entrance there, for she was a 
woman who lived by her will and not 
by her emotions. She felt lonely, and 
as if she were not much use except to 
keep Elijah, Andy, and Ulysses, the 
hired man, well fed, a task that con- | 
ceivably might fail to prove a lively 
entertainment for a woman—after 
doing it three hundred and sixty-five 
days in the year, or sixty-two if you 
took off Thanksgiving, Christmas, and 
Fourth of July, which were spent with 
the children, 

The brindle cat, who boasted twen- 
ty-eight toes instead of the usual com- 
plement, rose from the braided mat 
where he had been curled in a neat 
compact circle and came toward Ma 
Hendricks, of whom he was fond, 

‘‘Thinkin’ of your supper, like all 
the other men-folk, John-Cat,’’ she 
addressed him. ‘“‘Why don’t you 
spunk up and catch a real tasty barn 
rat?” 3 

Not even the cat on the place had a 
mind for adventure, she reflected; and 
she glanced again through the win- 
dows at the fast-darkening roads, 
empty even of wagons. 


GEE began to set the table. She 
is) could have set it in her sleep without 
forgetting one variety ef jam or cake. 
As she moved between the pantry and 
the table her erect, slight figure had 
something of a priestess’s dignity of 
outline. Her keen eyes looked as if 
they might be just as keen to see 
beauty and wonder as to see dust in the cupboard or 
on another’s conscience. Her expression was what old 
theologians call “recollected” and, indeed, in another 
sense, her life had been one long effort of memory—to 
codrdinate all the little trifles of housekeeping into well- 
working machinery. 

The banging of the outside door announced either Andy 
or Elijah. As both banged the door with equal vehe- 
mence it was sometimes difficult to tell who would burst in 
on her. She ran for the kettle of hot water. It was 
Elijah, of course. Only that old husband of hers would 
bawl for the soap when it was right under his nose. 

“Well, I sold White Star to that man from Bangor,” 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


Pennyroyal _ 
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Elijah said as he buried his face in the roller towel after 
ablutions which she had watched in silence. 
‘Did you tell him the critter—”’ | 
“No; I ain’t told him nothin’!” Elijah interrupted 
fiercely. . | 
“Better close your eyes next time you are leadin’ in 
prayer-meetin’, or you’ll see what J think of you.” 
“Horses was made to be lied about!” he retorted. 
*‘And some men were rzised up to tell the lies, I sup- 
pose,’’ she commented calmly. 


LIJAH took up his favorite position near the kitchen 


boiler, drew off his boots, and wriggled his toes within | 


the gray socks to promote circulation. 

“Saw Carrie this afternoon. William’s got in a new 
line of ranges.” : 

Ma Hendricks’s eyes brightened and became wistful. 

‘My, but I’d be glad of a new range.”’ 

“Ef William wasn’t so all-fired stingy he’d give you 
one,”’ Elijah muttered. 

_ “Made me pay full price for those last crates,” said a 
voice in the doorway—‘‘ his own brother-in-law.”’ Andy 
had appeared. | : 

*T don’t want nothin’ from William,’’ said Ma Hen- 


dricks. ‘Ef he treats Carrie well, that’s all I’ll ever want - 


from him. Say, Elijah, what’ll I do to get a new range?”’ 
He stared at her. “‘Do, Ma?’’ 
“Yes! Tell me what do poor, helpless women do when 


cere errs a 


they want new ranges?”’ She looked at him inquiringly. 

Andy, who was spooning creamed potatoes into his 
plate, paused a moment in this occupation and stared at 
his mother. ‘Ain’t that range all right, Ma?”’ he asked. 

“‘T began to ask for a new one when you was three,”’ 
she replied. ‘‘My supplications have lasted just nineteen 
years—now I’m goin’ to keep quiet. If it rained ranges, 
you and your pa, I suppose, wouldn’t mind earryin’ one 
in and settin’ it up.”’ 


“*T've been asking for a new range for nineteen years. If it rained ranges, you 
and your Pa, I suppose, wouldn't mind carryin’ one in’’ 


Ulysses had entered. He was a thin, freckled man, © 


all one color, or, rather, all no color. Ma Hendricks 
was sorry for him, since in a dim way he had aspirations. 
He had carved an armchair and a clock case out of 


sumac wood; and once he had written a 
letter to the Marshtown Clarion. Some- 
times he played the flute in his bedroom 
over the woodshed, while Tip howled in 
sympathy below. Though thin he was wiry, 

% sand he worked with all the desperation of 
a dreamer absorbed in his dreams. 

They all ‘‘fell to.” 

Suddenly they heard Tip’s sharp, yet friendly bark, 
the bark with which he welcomed familiar visitors. Ma 
Hendricks looked at her husband. ‘‘Who in the world 
can that be?”’ 

Elijah opened the door cautiously. ‘Why, hello, Si! 
Come in.” 

Silas stamped the snow off his boots, unwound the 
woolen comforter from about his neck, removed his fur 
cap, then silently took the chair Ma Hendricks pushed 
towards him. He was a stern-looking man, with long 
narrow features and a repressed mouth. Ma Hendricks, 
who had gone to school with his wife; rather pitied Sadie 
for having married an elder of the church. ‘Silas Con- 
ner’ll be miserable in heaven,’’? Ma thought more than 
once. “Toomuch joy andlight and freedom therefor him.”’ 
He was what the neighbors called “‘near.’”’ He worked 
his wife and daughters pretty hard, kept them close, 
then grumbled because the girls didn’t marry. 
con in trouble, Lije,’’ Silas said, with a side glance at 
a. : 

“What’s up?” 

“Well, I sold the mare for two hundred—”’ 

“By gum!” Elijah exclaimed, while Andy’s eyes 
brightened. 

“The man was a dealer,” Silas went on, “‘and he paid 
me with four fifty-dollar bills. I stuck ’em in Sadie’s 
pennyroyal jar in the parlor; I didn’t calculate to go to 
Marshtown until to-morrow. This afternoon the sewing 
circle met; and after they was all gone, well—the bills 
was gone, too.” 

‘“‘Land! I’m glad I missed sewin’ circle!’ Ma Hen- 
dricks exclaimed. ‘Just think how near I was to drawin’ 
my chance to be considered a thief. Thirty women! 
Twenty-nine to one that I yielded to temptation.” 

“‘T didn’t say anybody took it, did I!” Silas flared up. 
“IT remarked that the bills was missin’ after the sewin’ 
circle left.” 

‘All them good women—ain’t you ashamed, Silas!” 

‘It’s a whale of a pile for a poor man to lose.”’ 

‘““Mebbe you didn’t lose it.”’ 

“What do you mean?” 

‘‘Mebbe the mare never was worth 
that much.” 

Ulysses chuckled. Andy stared at 
his mother with open mouth. Silas 
scorned to reply. He addressed 
Elijah as man to man. “I’ve sent for 
the Marshtown constable.” 

**Now you never will find it!”” Ma 
Hendricks exclaimed. ‘‘I knew Jim 
Ogden when he used to play truant 
from old Number Seven. He’ll only 
make trouble, Si. Do you want all the 
neighbors mad at you? Is this the 
first house you’ve been to with your 
suspicions of the sewin’ circle?” 

eh ye iad 3 

““You’re lucky! Don’t go any far- 
ther.”’ 

Silas frowned. He wasn’t a man 
who could afford to frown, his features 
being none too affable. 

“I’m goin’ to get my things on,” 
Ma Hendricks said, “‘and go over and 
see Sadie. You men can stay here and 
put that two hundred in every house 
in the valley, if you’re a mind to.” 


HROUGH the garden she hurried 

between the rosebushes in their win- 
ter trappings of straw—flowers were her 
babies since the children had grown 
up—down the road where the poplars 
stood tall and gaunt under the stars. 
She was glad of this break in the mo- 
notony of household service; glad to 
be of use in another way. Her strong, 
tall figure moved lightly along the 
road. Once she paused and looked up at the stars. There 
was eternal romance—God’s Latin for the children of 
earth to decipher. 

Silas’s big, fierce dogs would be on guard; so she gave 
several clear whistles, and they came bounding toward 
her; then a light showed at the side window. Sadie and 
the girls were all in the kitchen, for Silas herded the 
family to save light. 

*“‘It’s me, Sadie!” she called cheerily, as a figure ap- . 
peared in the doorway. A little woman ran out. ‘Oh, 
Sarah Hendricks, come right in! I suppose Silas told 
you.” 

“Yes; I come right over.” 


. 
. 
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The golden bar of 
Fels-Naptha has 
an added washing 
value that you can- 
not get in any 
other form. 
To save time, 
money, health, 
isn’t it worthwhile 
to get this extra 
value? 


4 


(oy much do \you pay to gel c othes clean ? 


Do you pay money for clothes worn out in the wash? 
Do you pay for sparkling thorough cleanliness? Do you get it? 


Do you buy your laundry soap because of its washing value—its actual help 
to you?) Ordo you let other things tempt you? 


How do you tell the real washing value of a soap? Find out what it does 
after it is in the water with the clothes. How well does it take out dirt? Is it 
Real Naptha! You can tell safe and gentle to clothes and you! How quickly—how easily—does it help you 

by the smell ‘get your wash really clean? 

The golden bar of Fels-Naptha has an extra washing value that you 
cannot get in any other form. 

The soap in Fels-Naptha is unusually good. And more than that, you get 

the benefit of naptha—that safe, thorough cleanser that dry cleaners use on 

delicate things. 

A double cleanser—splendid soap and real naptha—safe, be inate: quick! 

Buy a bar of Fels-Naptha at your grocer’s today. Find out for yourself the 
unusual and many benefits of the exclusive Fels-Naptha blending of splendid 
soap and real naptha. Your clothes, your time, your strength, the health of 
your family, deserve it. 


To the millions of women who know—‘“Nothing can take the place of 
Fels-Naptha.” 


~ a a le ee ee ee ee 


PRO\' J E the economy of Fels-Naptha. Send 2¢ in stamps for 
sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia 
it in the convenient ten-bar carton. 
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THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR “iis 


The original and genuine naptha soap 
in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy 
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Two plain-looking girls sewing by the light of a lamp 
looked up expectantly; a third girl, Elsie, the youngest, 
and the beauty of the family, took Ma’s coat. Ma, 
glancing at her, thought she had been crying. 

‘Sadie, take me right into the parlor. If I stay here 
we'll all talk at once and we won’t get anywhere.”’ 

The little woman obeyed with alacrity. It was dread- 
ful to lose two hundred—but really the day had been like 
a party: Elsie touched Ma’s elbow. “‘May I come, 
too?”’ 

‘Well, yes, if you don’t interrupt your mother and me.”’ 

Sadie lit the big hanging lamp and looked ruefully at 
the lint on the floor. ‘‘Get the carpet sweeper, Elsie. ”’ 

“Let it alone, Sadie. I want to see your pennyroyal 
jar, and ask a few questions. ”’ . 

“That’s it on the mantel. I keep my pennyroyal in 
here, because it smells up things in the pantry.”’ 

The jar was an old ginger jar of Canton make. Ma 
Hendricks examined it critically. 

‘“When did Si put the money in?”’ 

“Yesterday forenoon.” 

“‘What kind of money?”’ 

“Four new fifty-dollar bills. ”’ 

“And when did he discover it was gone?”’ 

‘‘Before supper; Mrs. Wilkins, the last one to go, had 
just driven off.”’ 

‘‘Did you mention the money, Sadie, or the sale?”’ 

Two red spots showed in Mrs. Conner’s cheeks. With 
a side glance at Elsie, she said, “‘ Yes, I told Jenny West- 
cott.”” 


HERE was a little protesting sound from the young 

girl, who stood by the mantelpiece; her slender form 
stiffened into an attitude of defiance. It flashed through 
Ma Hendricks’s mind that Silas would be glad to throw 
suspicion that way—since Robert Westcott had become 
so fond of Elsie. All the valley knew Silas didn’t approve 
of the match and acted mean to Robert when he came 
around. 

“Did you tell anyone else, Sadie? ”’ 

“Not a soul.” 

“Did anybody go near that ginger jar?”’ 

‘“You know they didn’t, Ma,” the girl’s clear voice 
proclaimed. Her eyes were flashing. ‘‘Chip of the old 
block, with the Lord’s grace in her ’stead of money 
greed,’’ Sarah thought admiringly. 

“Are you sure of that, Elsie?’’ she asked. 

“No! I’m not sure, but what call would anyone have to 
go to Ma’s pennyroyal jar!”’ 

“Who was on the place last night?” 


ked. 

‘Just the family,’’ Sadie answered. Ma Hendricks’s 
attention was attracted by a sudden flush on Elsie’s 
pretty features. 

““When did you all go to bed?”’ 

* About eight.”’ 

Elsie grew a brighter pink. Ma Hendricks ‘wondered if 
Sadie and Si really did know when the children went to 
er Si’s tyrannies weren’t calculated to produce truth- 
tellers. 

“Did the dogs bark last night?”’ 

“T didn’t hear ’em; but I sleep pretty sound,’’ Sadie 
said. Elsie was biting her lips and looking at her mother, 
half impatiently, half wistfully. 

“Here’s Larry; ask him,’’ Ma Hendricks said as a tall 
colt of a boy slouched into the room and flashed a look at 
his mother, then at his sister. 

“Did the dogs bark last night, Larry?” his mother 
said timidly. . 

“T didn’t hear ’em,”’ the boy grumbled. “Say, Ma, 
where’s Pop?”’ 

“Your pop’s up to Hendricks’s.”” 

“Tf he’s goin’ gabbin’ all over the valley we won’t 
never get that money back.”’ 

“‘T guess your pop has to try and find his money,”’ his 
mother said. ‘‘He works hard enough.” 

‘And works us, too!’”’ Larry finished. Ma Hendricks 
regarded him musing through her spectacles. Sadie’s 
boy looked as if he needed a change of parents. 

At that moment Silas entered, and then Larry vanished. 

“Well, Sarah,” Silas said, ““hev ye beat out the con- 
stable?” 

“No, I ain’t,’’ Ma replied sharply. ‘‘But I’m sure of 
one thing, Silas Conner; no member of the Ladies’ So- 
ciety is goin’ to be blamed for this piece of work.”’ 

“Only one knew about it, Jane Westcott.” 

‘Father, if you dare—”’ 


LSIE had come forward, her eyes biazing. Silas turned 
to her with a terrible frown. ‘‘I know what you’re 
thinkin’,’’ he said. ‘‘ You won’t have no suspicion thrown 
on Bob Westcott’s mother. Now’s a good time to tell 
you, my girl, that if you marry Bob Westcott you need 
never come cryin’ to me for help. He’s a no-account—”’ 
The girl stared at her father a moment, then burst 
into tears and left the room. Ma Hendricks regarded 
Silas through her glasses. 

‘Silas, ain’t you old enough to know that you’re 
writin’ out a marriage certificate when you talk that way. 
Rob Westcott’s a nice boy. It ain’t his fault his father 
left him the meanest farm in West Vega Valley; and if 
he tries to invent things winter evenings to help out— 
well, just look at Edison. It’s the dreamers that make 
money, because they obey a dream—and not what the 
next fool tells ’em can’t be done!”’ 

“Oh, gosh!” said Silas; “‘I ain’t goin’ to let sentiment 
stand in the way: of my gettin’ my money back. I’m 
goin’ to fine-tooth-comb this valley.” 


Ma Hendricks ~ 


“A fine spite harvest you’ll get, Si!’ Ma Hendricks 
said, and wound her comforter around her head prepara- 
tory to departure. : 


GEE finished her work in a hurry next morning. The 
news of the robbery had leaked out, and was all over the 
valley, as she knew by the frequent ringing of her tele- 
phone. To all comments she had answered, ‘‘ You don’t 
say so!” and had hung up immediately. 

But she was troubled. Silas was just mean enough 


and imprudent enough to make trouble for Jenny West-. 


cott; and Ma Hendricks was fond of Jenny, had been 
with her when her babies were born, had helped her nurse 
her husband through’ his last lingering illness, that had 
eaten up all their little capital. 

Ten o’clock found her on her way to Jenny’s farm— 
with its weather-beaten house that clung to the moun- 
tainside like some old boulder. 

The moment Jenny opened the door Ma Hendricks saw 
that some silly gossip had reached her: she looked pale, 
and there were rings about her eyes as if she had been 
crying. 

“‘ Jane, I’ve come up for that pear conserve recipe. ”’ 

“Oh, Ma! I’m that glad to see you!”’ 

“Don’t cry. You know Silas has got so much sense 
about money that he hasn’t any left for some other things. 


“Out in the field. I can’t stop cryin’, Sarah! My boy 
told me he spent the night at Silas’s, the night before the 
sewin’ society. And if Si finds that out!”’ 

“Robert slept over there? And Si and Sadie didn’t 
know it?” 

“He and Larry slep’ out, over the woodshed. Larry’s 
got his bedroom there so he can sneak off nights. That 
night they all three, Larry, Rob, and Elsie, were off at a 
dance; Larry got Elsie in through the kitchen window 
when they all come home. The child loves to dance, and 
Si’s so strict he’d kill her, I guess, if he knew it.”’ 

““Um-m-m,”’ said Ma Hendricks, “I thought them 
youngsters knew more than they should. But Si begun 
a eee them afraid of him when they was three years 
O , 9? : 

“TI scolded Robert for bein’ deceitful—and helpin’ 
Elsie to be deceitful; but he’s crazy about her, and Si’s so 
mean to him that he just sees her behind Si’s back.”’ 

“‘Jane,’’ Ma Hendricks said solemnly, ‘‘ Robert’s too 
fine a fellow for that. Now what can we do?”’ 

They looked earnestly at each other. At that moment 
there was a knock on the door. Jenny hurried to open it, 
returned very pale, back of her Jim Ogden, Silas, and 
Larry. Ma Hendricks rose. ‘James Ogden, if you’ve 
come for one of Jenny’s nice recipes for your wife, you’re 
welcome.”’ 

The constable looked uneasily at Si, who became 
spokesman: . 

“Jenny Westcott, your son was at my house night be- 
fore last.”” . 

“T didn’t tell on Rob, Mrs. Westcott, honest, I didn’t,” 
Larry said, looking pale and frightened; ‘‘the blamed 
hired man spilt on us, when they was searchin’ his trunk.” 

Jenny Westcott looked like a marble image of out- 
raged motherhood. ‘“‘Why my boy, Silas Conner? Why 
not your boy! If you dare—”’ 

““Now, Mrs. Westcott,’’ Ogden said soothingly, ‘you 
don’t mind if we just take a look through Bob’s things. 
He’ll be proved innocent in five minutes!”’ 

“Look! You’re welcome! You won’t find my boy a 
thief, Silas Conner. If you think I want him to have you 
for a father-in-law, you’re mistaken, that’s all.”’ 


~ Where’s Rob?” 


HEY filed out of the room, Mrs. Westcott leading the 

way up-stairs, Larry slouching along last. Ma Hen- 
dricks did not follow them farther than the hall, for as she 
passed the open door of the parlor a faint whiff of penny- 
royal came to her nostrils. 

It was like the hand of a detective on her shoulder. 
She cast a furtive glance at the figures on the next landing. 

““Ain’t you comin’, Ma,” Jenny called down appeal- 
ingly. - 

“No, I ain’t! I won’t be witness of such nonsense.”’ 

She waited breathlessly until she was sure they had 
entered Robert’s room, then, her heart beating fast even 
under its burden of woe for poor Jenny’s coming trouble, 
she followed the odor; the bills, of course, would smell of 
pennyroyal after lying on a bed of it for hours. But may- 
be Jenny kept her herbs in the parlor, maybe it wasn’t 
those dreadful bills. 

Her search must be hurried. She attacked the family 
Bible first; then the plate of Christmas cards, lost the 
odor, caught up with it again near the organ; then, as it 
grew stronger, she tracked it to the clock, the onyx clock 
that didn’t go—one of Jane’s long-ago wedding presents. 
She opened the case—nothing there. She drew the clock 
from the wall, and her hand closed on the bills. 

She had to think quickly, for already there was the 
sound of returning footsteps. She stuffed the bills in 
the bosom of her dress, straightened the clock, and hur- 
ried across the hall to the sitting-room. They were all 
coming down-stairs now. Jenny looked triumphant. 
“Search the rest of the house if you want to,” she pro- 
claimed. | 

At that moment the front door opened, and Robert 
stepped across the threshold. His first look of astonish- 
ment was followed by a furtive expression: ‘‘ Hello, 
Larry! You here!” 

“Silas Conner thinks you’re a thief, Robert,” his 
mother said bitterly. 

“That old hog Uriah—”’ Larry muttered. 
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Robert Westcott stood perfectly still for a moment; 
then his eyes wandered toward the parlor. Ma Hen- 
dricks saw: him make a movement, then draw back. She 
was thinking—thinking! She had saved sudden exposure. 
How could she save Jenny from suffering! 

“Robert,” she said briskly, ‘I’ve overstayed my 
time. Will you hitch up while they’re searchin’ the first 
floor and drive me home. Silas, I’m comin’ over to see 
Sadie right after dinner. Jim Ogden, I guess you’re due 
at the next farm. My, Si, but you’ll be popular with the 
neighbors by evenin’!”’ 

With this last thrust and a nod to Jane she walked 
out to the horse block, paused a moment, then went 
around to the barn, where Robert, white as a sheet, was 
hitching up. | 

“‘Robert,”’ she said, “‘I can’t believe you took ’em; but 
by the help of the Lord and my good sense of smell I 
found ’em. Now, boy, talk straight to me. But wait, 
I’ll help you hitch. The sooner we’re off these premises 
the better.”’ 

“How glad I am you found ’em, Ma Hendricks,” was 
all he said. 

When they were well out of sight of the house she took 
the reins: ‘‘I’ll drive. You talk.” 

“T stayed with Larry night before last,’’ Robert began 
promptly, “because Elsie and I planned to go to the 
dance at Elkins Corners. All Elsie’s friends know what a 
tyrant her father is, and they all like her and want her to 
have a good time. Mebbe it wasn’t right—but what’s 
girl to do who loves to dance and whose father won’t let 

er!”’ 

“Well, I don’t approve of kitchen windows as a solu- 
tion; but mebbe we can think of somethin’ else,” Ma 
Hendricks said dryly. 

Robert cast a keen glance at her and blushed. “ Larry 
did help her in, and saw that she got up-stairs without 
wakin’ the folks. He’s a pretty good brother and Elsie’s 
awiul fond of him! That’s why I’m in this pickle. I 
can’t tell on Larry.” 


M4 HENDRICKS nodded sympathetically, and 
Robert went on: | 

“That night, while Larry was seein’ Elsie in I tiptoed 
up to the loft. It was bright moonlight, so I flung off my 
clothes without lighting the candle, and I hung my coat 
on a nail that was empty near where some of Larry’s 
things were hangin’. I got into bed and must have 
dropped off to sleep. I was wakened by seein’ Larry 
gettin’ out of his clothes and hangin’ up his coat with his 
other things. I was too drowsy to talk; but I saw him 
lookin’ at somethin’ in the moonlight. Then he tiptoed 
over the floor and seemed puttin’ it away among the 
clothes. I didn’t think anything of it at the time; but this 
mornin’, when I heard that old Si had lost two hundred— 
well, I sort o’ wondered.”’ 

He paused, then went on with an effort: 

“While I was doin’ some chores about the house I 
thought of one of Elsie’s letters I had left in my best coat 
pocket. I went up to my room to git it—and found four 
fifty-dollar bills!” 3 

Ma Hendricks nodded. “I’ve got ’em safe!” 

“Well, I’ve been nearly crazy ever since. I don’t think 
Larry meant to hide ’em in my coat. I think he thought 
he was hidin’ them in his own. I knew what Silas Con- 


_ ner would say if I went to him: that I was a thief turned 


coward. I couldn’t tell him that we three had been off 
on a party, for I wouldn’t get Elsie into trouble. I 
wouldn’t tell on Larry to save my own skin. I just hid 
the bills behind the clock until I could think what to do! 
What shall I do, Ma Hendricks?” 

They were approaching the farmhouse. Ma Hendricl:s 
turned and faced the boy solemnly. 

“Robert Westcott, if I fix this up, will you promise me 
that you'll court Elsie Conner fair and open, even if her 
father flays you alive?” 

“You bet I will,” the boy said. ‘TI promise you, Ma 
Hendricks. I never felt good sneakin’ around the prem- 
ises; but Silas—’”’ 

“Silas isn’t your father, so you’re under no obligation 
to become a coward for his sake. Now, you’re to eat a 
good dinner, and when I telephone you to come over to 
Conners’, you’re to come on the run!” 

The strained look faded from his face. His boyish 
laugh told that he was thinking not of Silas, but Elsie. 


WP ties her own dinner Ma Hendricks called up Sadie 
Conner. “‘I’mbringin’ you some grand Baldwins,” she 
explained; “‘and I’d take it as a favor if Larry’d meet me 
at the old elm and spell me up to the house with ’em.”’ 

She wondered if Larry would consent to this arrange- 
ment as she hurried along over the frosty road. Sadie’s 
sulky colt of a boy might balk under the double weight of 
a troubled conscience and fear of detection. 

But there he was, slouching awkwardly by the old elm. 
He pulled off the hat as Ma Hendricks advanced, and 
stuck it back again, a wary eye upon her. She placed her 
apple bag in his hand. 

““There’s a good deal of heft to that. . . . Say, Larry, 
the smell of pennyroyal sticks to things like fury.”’ 

He turned upon her, almost dropping the bag in his 
agitation. 

‘Just remember that—if you ever turn detective; and 
it’s a sight better to try and clear up wrong than to do it. 
Rob found out you put the bills in his coat by mistake, 
so I brought ’em. Now, Larry, I don’t know what made 
you take that money, but I know you are goin’ to feel 
soon that you’d rather die than ever do such a thing 
again! Think of that little [CONTINUED ON PAGE 63] 
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C The PRINCESSE MATCHABELLI 


on the importance 


of caring for the skin 


““T have been so much impressed by the way 
American women do not allow the effects of ex- 
M posure to mar the smooth delicacy of their com- 
plexions. Indeed, their charming youthfulness is 
due largely to their clear, fresh, beautifully cared-for skins. 
Women everywhere can acquire the same perfection with 


the use of Pond’s Two Creams.” 


Acbire [ales ahel; 


LENDER but commanding; features of chiseled beauty; 
fine dark eyes; a skin as ivory-white as the roses that bloom 


in the gardens of her Italian villa. 


This is the Princesse Matchabelli. But add to the picture 
the imperious graciousness of a noble-woman with a name and 


title nine centuries old. 


The Princesse who knew Vienna and Petrograd in their days 
of brilliant gaiety, and Constantinople where East challenges 
West, today shares the life of the sophisticated inner circles of 


Rome, Paris, London and New York. 


“Princesse,” I asked, as we talked in her stately apartment 
) y ap 


overlooking New York’s Central Park,“ tell me how 
American women have impressed you.” 


“But they are beautiful,” said the Princesse 
Matchabelli. “So fresh and young. Their skin — 
it is like satin. And that is because they are now 
doing what European women have done for years 
— for centuries, almost. They are caring for their 
skin with cold cream.”’ 


Then-we discussed the method these lovely 
American women are following to keep their com- 
plexions so youthful — the method for the daily 
care of the skin developed by the Pond’s Labora- 
tories. It consists in the simple use of just Two 
Creams — which together provide the balanced 
care every normal skin requires. 


How exquisite women keep their youth 


Before retiring or after any unusual exposure apply 
Pond’s Cold Cream generously to the face and neck. 
Wipe it off with a soft cloth taking away the day’s 
accumulation of dust, dirt, and powder. Finish with 
a dash of cold water or a rub with a bit of ice. 


Before you powder, smooth over your newly cleansed 
face a delicate film of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. It 
keeps your complexion fresh and protected for hours 
against any weather, and makes your powder stay 
on longer and more smoothly than ever before. 


Begin for yourself this method which the beautiful 
women of the eau monde everywhere are following. Buy 
Pond’s Two Creams today. Soon you'll find a new radi- 
ance appearing in your skin, that very smoothness, that 
delicacy, that look of youth which the Princesse Match- 
abelli finds so charming. The Pond’s Extract Company. 


POND’S TWO CREAMS, USED BY WOMEN OF THE SOCIAL 
WORLD TO KEEP THEIR COMPLEXIONS EXQUISITE. 


Sas 


Tue beautiful Princesse Matchabelli has praised the perfec 
tion of skin resulting from “‘the use of Pond’s Two Creams.” 

Her villa, near Florence, “Villa Il Pozzino” (Villa of the 
Little Well) is three centuries old. On the walls of its three 
courts which succeed each other in lovely vistas are exquisite 
frescoes painted by Giovanni Da San Giovanni before 1636. 


7 
THE VICOMTESSE DE FRISE THE DUCHESSE DE RICHELIEU 
MRS. O. H. P. BELMONT MRS. MARSHALL FIELD, Sr. 
MRS. JULIAHOYT MRS. GLORIA GOULD BISHOP 
MRS. CORDELIA BIDDLE DUKE 
MRS. CONDE NAST 


are among the women of distinguished taste and high 
position who have expressed their approval of Pond’s 
Method of caring for the skin. 


FREE OFFER — Mail this coupon at once and we will send you 
free tubes of these two famous creams and instructions for following 
Pond’s method of caring for the skin, 


: Tue Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. L 
127 Hudson Street, New York 


Please send me your free tubes, one each of Pond’s Cold and § 
: Vanishing Creams. 
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The Good Citizenship Bureau 


OVEMBER—a presidential elec- 


gling with references to Washing- 


for him to know. It meets the needs of the 


questions instead of assuming that by some 


tion at hand—air and radio tin- ci ond ucted by ANN A STEESE RICH ARDSON ~ newcomer and answers his simple, everyday 


ton, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Roose- 
: velt—a civic duty intelligently, 
cheerfully performed! 

The month of months for telling this story of 
patriotic service, well done. 

‘“‘ Daughters of the American Revolution!”’ 

What vision does this phrase summon to your 
mind? 

A roadside memorial before which you pause 
to read the record of a Revolutionary hero? 
The Society has set up 
hundreds of such memo- 


See Important Notice on Page 157 


L 


Mesa ges from 
Three Candidates 


miracle he has absorbed a knowledge of Amer- 
ican customs during his overseas trip. 

The first edition was printed in English, 
Italian, and Spanish. Now the Manual is 
printed ‘in eleven foreign languages, but oddly 
enough the English edition is in greatest de- 
mand, which shows the anxiety of the immigrant 
to learn the language of his adopted land. In 
four years, 875,000 copies of this helpful book 
have been given to immigrants of all nation- 

alities, and the D. A.R. 
feels that its work has just 


rials. begun. 

A stately building of As part of its ° Get This patriotic service 
white marble in purest From on 0 P } of Cae From started in a small way, the 
Colossas architecture? President Coolidge ut ae ad of John W. Davis oma being distributed 

ousands of COMPANION patgn, the Vurector o rough social agencies al- 
readers have stood lest in | In the approaching elec | he Good Citizenship | We cannot have a true | flats Burhnashert time 
rial Continental Hall, | ene popular Ped difficult Bureau asked three. ; de ce Wh unless there IS a D.A.R. women living in 
ciety, Daughters of the phases of the perpetual Leaning (ae LOa1eS fi OF 1922 less than half our citi- into the habit of visiting 
Americas reste on trial to which it alwayshas | the Presidency for a zens voted. Democracy ete ere ir gree 

restr: on patriotic been and always will be message 10 all voters. needs the ballots of all good books. They auiickely ral. 
pri by be tine gan of eter age Re mite hie Here are the mes- citizens. I urge ities ized thst she. average im- 
i ee. | eee SE aogier | WORE %0 une cagle cine) | eee eae anion 

patriotism, intelligence, : Sat franchise and help get out 2 beg tylko cme pad 

the feature of the D.A.R. d * that can be t7zsan and patriot 20 edge of the Constitution. 
C Aas ; and capacity at Cc ) the vote. : 

ongress which invariably ee t These newcomers might 
draws the diplomatic corps, summoned. very voter weep with, joy at sight of 
the highest officials in cab- ought not merely to vote, Bartholdi’s Statue of Lib- 
inet, army, ei oat circles * but to vote under the in- Pea ae — but they cowered with 
- Continenta all, aris- _ spiration of a high purpose Fr ar r 1e granite-lined canyons of lower Man- 
ocratic looking women, an the: Natt rom attan and its traffic roar. Most of the women 
occasion of elegance and — to serve the Nation. Robert M. LaFollette wanted work, but were inexperienced, untrained for 


restraint! 
Or sensational head- 
lines: 
“T).A.R. Election Marked by Riot. 
Police Summoned to Restore Order.”’ 


If hundreds of women milling in the narrow corridor — 


which leads to the voting booths, a weaker sister 
fainting in the crush, an enthusiastic supporter for a 
popular candidate waxing hysterical, can be said to 
constitute a riot, then the D.A.R. stages a riot at 
practically every annual Congress; for whatever this 
organization does at all, it does intensely, even to 
voting! 

To this list of pictures, real or mental, the Director 
of the Good Citizenship Bureau urges you to add 
another vision, more stirring and inspir- 
ing—the Daughters of the American 
Revolution carrying out their program of 
Patriotic Education. 

I was one of the unthinking who con- 
nected the D. A. R. with historicalresearch 
and memorials, velvet, gowns and riotous 
election days until a certain blue booklet 
fell into my hands. The title read: 

MANUAL OF THE UNITED STATES 

For the Information of Immigrants and 
Foreigners. 

As I flipped the pages with careless 
fingers, a paragraph challenged my glance. 

Sickness in Your Family: “If some 
member of your family is. sick, and you 
have no friends to, help you, send word to 
the city or county health officer. . . . The 
town clerk in the town hall can tell you 
where to find the health officer.” 

‘“Manual of the United States!” 

I had expected that its table of con- 
tents would include the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution, and an 
outline of Naturalization Laws, but in- 
structions on so intimate a topic as ‘“‘Sick- 
ness in Your Family” struck a new note 
in talks to immigrants. 

Going back to the first page, I read that 
booklet all the way through to page 95, 
including the Constitution which took on 
a new meaning when sandwiched between 
instructions on where to find work and 
how to secure a marriage license. I 
learned what the newly arrived foreigner 
should know about our labor laws, about 
the various industrial centers where im- 
migrants could find the sort of work 
which they had done in their native land, 


from bad; answers to the hundreds of 


questions which must puzzle the bewil- Mrs. Alfred Brosseau (right), Chair- 

man in charge of the work for women 
It created in my mind the desire to ’” the detention room at the Ellis 

know more about these first steps in Island immigration station 


dered brain of any non-English-speaking 
arrival on our shores. 


Mrs. Anthony Wayne Cook, President 
General, National Society, Daughters 


how alien women can become American 9 the Amer san Revolution, a firm 
citizens, and how to tell good lawyers supporter of patriotic educational work 


I appeal to the women of America: 
Use your votes effectively. Open your eyes and 
learn how completely the lives, the liberties, 
and the happiness of your children and your 
children’s children are dependent upon the 
issues soon to be determined at the polls. Do 
not vote blindly. Ignore campaign declara- 
tions. Study the records of the parties and 
the candidates, and then vote boldly for what 
you are convinced is right. 


Americanization 
which the Daughters 
of the American Rev- 
olution were helping 
immigrants to take. 
The first edition of 
the Manual was com- 
piled by Mrs. John 
Laidlaw Buel, Chair- 
man of the Committee 
in charge of the work, 
in 1920. As the result 
of daily contact with 


has revised the book 
— until it now gives the 
foreigner what he 
wants to-know, rather 
than what Americans 
once thought was best 


immigrants, Mrs. Buel - 


the fields open to them in the great American cities. 

-.A Committee on Ellis Island Immigrant Aid was 
formed, with Mrs. Alfred Brosseau as chairman. By 
arrangement with U.S. Commissioner of Immigration, 
Henry J. Curran, Miss Contessa, a woman blessed with 
the gift of languages, was placed in the wemen’s 
detention room, to represent the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

Her mission soon extended far beyond the mere 
answering of questions. Girls and women held in the 
detention room. were frightened and unhappy, largely 
because they were idle. Owing to congested conditions 
on Ellis Island, the immigrant’s luggage is held in 
storage until she is released, so she has at her command 
only the barest necessities. Miss Contessa, as Di- 

_ rector for the D.A.R. Committee, supplies materials 

_ free, from which the women and girls fashion clothes 

for themselves or their families. Gingham, cloth, muslin, 
flannel, and thread are distributed for garments, and for 
those who prefer lighter work there are stamped pieces 
for embroidery, yarn for knitting and crocheting, cotton 
for lace making. The only stipulation is that each 
woman must work for and on what she receives. Under 
the Government rules, immigrants may not sell nor give 
away the work they turn out, but they find great relief 
In occupation, especially in making clothes of American 
type and in the gayer fancywork. Very often the gar- 
ments they make are badly needed, as many enter the 
country scantily clad, saving all their funds to meet the 
entry requirements. The average number of requests for 
work now runs eighty per day. 
_ As applications for material increased, Mrs. Brosseau 
issued an appeal to D.A.R. Chapters, and in the first 
year of this service 676 boxes of really valuable dry goods 
arrived at Ellis Island. 

To quote Commissioner Curran, the D.A.R. work 
groups regenerated the detention room; and in recog- 
nition of this fine service to the coun- 
try he'‘has placed additional space at 
the disposal of the Society and has 
asked it to extend its work as far as 
its means will permit. 

Meantime it became necessary to 
change the methods of distributing the 
Manual. The eagerness with which 
immigrants read the book during their 
stay at Ellis Island suggested the idea 
of placing it in their hands.on board 
ship, so that they might absorb the 
information it contained during the 
voyage. 

In April of this year, Mrs. Buel took 
the necessary steps toward having it 
distributed on board all incoming ships 
of the lines under control of the United | 
States Shipping Board on both the 
Atlantic and the Pacific Coast. For 
these vessels alone, upwards of twenty 
thousand Manualswill be required dur- 
ing the year 1924. With the approval 
of the U.S. Department of Labor, Mrs. 
Buel then [CONTINUED ON PAGE 156] 
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© Write Me 


Of all events on the home 
calendar for the next few 
weeks, thebiggestis Thanks- 
giving! And this iswt a 
bit too soon to begin 
planning the dinner. 


of * * 


Perhaps you would like to 
know how to make the little 
delicacies that women are 
serving as first courses for 
such a feast—new cock- 
tails of fruit or vegetables; 
dainty canapes; or atempt- 
ing soup thatisn ttoo filling. 


* * * 


Perhaps you would like to 
know what Custom has de- 
creed shall be served with 
the turkey—just what gar- 
nishings of vegetables and 
sauces; how to make a novel 
Thanksgiving salad; or 
what to serve for dessert, if 
not time-honored mince 
and pumpkin pie. 

ok * * 


Perhaps you would like to 
know how to decorate the 
table; or gust how Conven- 
tion says it should be set. 


* * *k 


These problems, or any 
others connected with the 
Thanksgiving dinner, I 
will gladly help you solve 
if you will write to me at 
once. 

2 


Write, too, for acopy of our 
brand new leaflet, “Jolly 
Dishes for the Holidays,” 
which 15 gust what its title 
suggests. Free, of course. 


Cooking Correspondent, 
Libby, M¢€Neill & Libby, 
461 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
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WATCH FOR SPECIAL DISPLAYS OF THESE FOODS AT YOUR GROCER’S 


URING Canned Foods Week, Nov. 8th 
D to 15th, grocers everywhere will make 
a special feature of canned foods. 


Libby recommends this week as an excep- 
tional opportunity to stock your pantry with 
Libby Foods for Thanksgiving and the holi- 
day season. And you know how food simply 
melts away during the holidays! 


Grocers will have on hand unusually large 
and fine stocks of these quality foods and will 
have them displayed, for your convenience, 
in attractive exhibits. 


Prices, too, will be very favorable, particu- 
larly if you make quantity purchases; and 
other special inducements will prevail during 
the week. You will certainly want to take 
advantage of this interesting event. 


Libby offers you, to choose from, more than 
one hundred foods—foods famous the world 
over for their high quality and distinctive 
flavor. Just a few are pictured here. 
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Corned Beef 


Vienna Style Sausage Veal Loaf 
Corned Beef Hash 
Red Alaska Salmon Boneless Chicken 


Deviled Meats 
Evaporated Milk 


Pork and Beans 
Pumpkin 


Spinach Asparagus 
Kraut Sweet Potatoes 
Chili Con Carne 


Meats packed under Government inspection 
in Chicago, meat center of the world! Vege- 
tables packed where each kind grows at its 
best! Milk so rich that every 16 oz. can of it 
contains 74% teaspoons of butter fat, the 
enriching part of cream and butter! 


Libby offers you among its fruits— 
California Peaches 
Queen Anne Cherries 
Hawaiian Pineapple 
Bartlett Pears Green Gage Plums 
Berries, jams, etc. 


Mince Meat Plum Pudding 


Apricots 


Fruits packed at the very edge of the or- 
chards, with all their fresh flavor sealed in! 
Pineapple sun-ripened in Hawaii and packed 
there in Libby’s own kitchens. To say nothing 
of the rich plum pudding; and the mince 
meat ready for your pies—mince meat that’s 


a orned Beef Has 


been a specialty of one of the Libby chefs 
for more than twenty years! 
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For the finishing touches of your meals Libby 
offers you— 
Queen Olives 


Ripe Olives Manzanilla Olives (stuffed) 
Dill Pickles 
Sweet Pickles Sweet Mixed Pickles 
Sour Pickles 
Catchup Chili Sauce 
Mustard 


Olives, these are, from Spain! The pickles, 
catchup, chili sauce and mustard are packed 
at Blue Island, Illinois, in one of the finest 
and most modernly equipped kitchens of its 
kind in the world. 
* * * 

Notice carefully the Libby containers pic- 
tured above—how the labels necessarily vary 
on the different types of packages. Fix these 
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this special opportunity for buying 


— your HOLIDAY FOODS 
—Canned Foods Wee 
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labels in your mind; ask for products that 
bear them, for they identify foods of rare 
goodness, each from that spot where in all the 
world it is found at its finest. 

If you should find that your grocer doesn’t 
have in stock all the Libby Foods you wish 
for the holiday season, please write us and 
we'll try to make arrangements for you to get 


hem. 
them Libby, M¢Neill & Libby 


411 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
Libby, M¢Neill & Libby of Canada, Ltd. 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


Thanks giving—your day, too! 


Plan your dinner well in advance and prepare 
as much of it as possible the day before—that 
is your cue for an enjoyable holiday. 

Stuff the turkey the day before! If you are 
to serve a clear soup such as consommé, this, 
too, may be made the day before. 

Vegetables for salad are really best cooked 
the preceding day, and thoroughly chilled. 

Your celery will curl better and be more 
crisp if left in cold water over night. 

Onions soaked in cold water over night will 
lose much of their strong flavor. And you will 
save many tears if you peel them under water! 

Your pumpkin pie filling may be made the 
day before, and even your pie crust mixed if 
kept in a cool place. 
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“Let us welcome 


| Use polished . ver bracket wi 
engraved mirror backs and fr 
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“Enclose 
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Charming for a bed- 
room ts a green and 
packer with porcelain ers 


For the dining-rocm wrought iron with 
electric candleholders is decorative 


peaceful 
evening in” 


[’ S the season of hospitality and cheer, when home 
means more than ever to all the family. Perhaps 
no other one touch in all its thoughtful ‘attangement 
performs so magic an effect as the lights that guide its 
evening activities. On this page of the Companion 
Mr. Carroll has shown several artistic lighting fixtures 
in relation to their proper setting throughout the house. 
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Brushed silver and crystal are fittingly 


formal for a drawing-room. The brack- 


ets and chandelier are well matched for 
lightness and grace—and you'll need 
both if you want to localize the behens 

l 


or tlluminate the entire room at wi 


A frame of clear glass and delicate 
copper work contains three quaint 


candle-bulbs—an ideal hall light 
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reamy stucco and roof of picturesque red Spanish tiles 


A Livable Little House 


Designed to meet the popular demand for six rooms 


O MUCH has been written about 
the small house that I sometimes 
Xe) wonder if there is anything more to 
say. And yet, hardly a month 


passes that some architect does not contrib- - 


ute a fresh idea, plan, or suggestion for the 
improvement of the small house. 

The introduction of new and _ better 
building materials and equipment changes 
almost monthly the small-house require- 
ments, and these differ in each section of 
the country, depending on the mode of 
living, climate, and materials. I have 
always found that in our large cities in the 
Kast, the average small house to be salable 
and a good investment must have four 
chambers. Naturally, however, a young 
couple’s needs are for a small house. Many 
a business woman, too, is ready to build her 
own home, and she also prefers a small 
house; so that there has grown up a de- 
mand for a house of six rooms which has 
led many people to accept the bungalow 
as a solution of the problem. Already there 
has been an effort to combine the bungalow 
and the story-and-a-half house having a 
kitchen, dining-room, and living-room on 
the first floor with all the necessary conven- 
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The porch opening from both dining-room and living-room can 
be glassed in for a sun room in winter 


By A. RAYMOND ELLIS 


iences, and three chambers on the second floor. 

The accompanying sketch and _ plans 
afford a compact and comfortable arrange- 
ment on the first floor, with the additional 
feature of a porch opening from both the 
living-room and dining-room; in the winter 
this can be enclosed as a sun parlor. 

The second floor contains three very good 
chambers. The owner’s room, of course, is 
the largest, with plenty of light and air, and 
a good-sized closet. Each room has fine 
cross ventilation, and the roof of the porch 
would be a delightful place in the summer 
covered with an awning or converted into a 
sleeping porch. 

The color and texture of the materials used 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Approximate esti- 
mates of the cost of construction of this 
house will be sent, with any information 
desired, upon the receipt of a large en- 
velope, self-addressed and stamped. Mr. 
Ellis has also made complete working 
drawings and specifications of this house 
which he will furnish at a nominal charge. 
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are rather important for the proper archi- 
tectural effect. The stucco should be a 
creamy white, with a fairly smooth texture. 
The roof should be of red Spanish tiles, 
although flat shingle tile of clay, or asbestos 
and wood shingles can be used. 

The foundations are of concrete. The 
cellar is seven feet high, and contains a 
heating plant, laundry, vegetable closet, 
and coal bins. The walls of the house may 
be constructed of tile or brick and stuccoed 
on the exterior or of frame covered with 
metal lath and stucco. The interior parti- 
tions are built of wood studs lathed and 
plastered on both sides. Casement windows 
either of wood or metal are manufactured 
so inexpensively to-day that I do not 
hesitate to recommend them. 

The interior walls may be finished in 
plain rough plaster without paper; they 
may be decorated with wall paper, or 
painted with a stippled surface and paneled 
with very plain mouldings and _ sand- 
finished ceilings... The woodwork on the 
first floor should be painted a light gray- 
green or ivory in antique finish to conform 
to the interior finish. Ivory will probably 
be more satisfactory for the chambers. 
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U p-stairs there is one large bedroom with abundance of light and 
air, two smaller rooms, and great possibilities for sleeping. 
porches on the two flat roofs 
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_ APRICOTS 


_ One of the most tempting of 
all fruits! 


DEL MONTE Apricots have 
a delicate tartness that makes 
them a perfect balance for 
heavier foods. Yet they have a 
remarkable sweetness, too— 
richly developed by the warm 
sun of California where they 


gTOW. 


But it’s more than goodness 
that recommends them. 


Ease of service, convenience 
and economy make them dou- 
bly welcome on every table. 


DEL MONTE Apricots are 
apricots at their best—with 
a flavor ensured by over 60 
years’ experience in the can- 
ning of fine fruits. 


Why not serve them tonight 
—just as they come from the 
can, in their own rich syrup? 
Truly delightful—and the eas- 
iest thing in the world. 


Only ask your grocer for 
DEL MONTE—and be sure. 


“The DEL MONTE Fruit Book’’ 
—just published—is a picked col- 
lection of the favorite fruit recipes 
of America’s best known cooking 
authorities. It covers the service 


of canned fruits for every occa- 
sion. Write for your free copy to- 
day. Address Department 27B, 
California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco, California. 
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WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


WASHUER & DRYER 


Has no wringer — needs none! 


Sa 


The Laundry Dozen 
of Saving! 


Here are some of your savings, when 
you wash and dry the wringerless 
Savage Way which you can multiply 
at least by fifty-two for your annual 
comfort. 


1—You save money that would other- 
wise be spent in employing outside 
help for cleaning pillows, comforters, 
blankets, etc., which the ordinary 
washer cannot handle. 


2—You can houseclean, play the 
piano, or do anything you wish while 
your Savage washes and dries. 


3—You need not put your hands on 
each piece of wash when the bluing 
or rinsing begins—no more “hand 
rinse.” 


4—You do not have to guide each 
piece of laundry, or even think of a 
wringer, because the Savage spins 
everything line-dry in one minute. 


5—You save switching your laundry 
schedule on account of bad weather, 
because you can, in an emergency, 
iron directly from your Savage dryer, 
by continuing the drying operation 
somewhat longer. 


6—You save the cost of renewing 
buckles, rings, snappers, buttons and 
so on, broken by the wringer. 


7—You save time and trouble in 
ironing because the Savage drying 
leaves no heavy “wringer-creases”’ to 
be ironed out. 


8—You save the annoyance of “‘aftere 
washday” sewing and mending. 


9—You save the time and trouble of 
“hand rinse and bluing.”’ 


10—You save money by not having 

to replace or renew wringer-rolls and 

wringer mechanism. You save the 
need of extra tubs. 


11—You save yourself from danger 
and worry. 


12—You save the time and labor 
wasted in oiling and adjusting parts 
of the machine for each wash. 

The Savage is ‘tested and approved’ by Good 
Housekeeping and Tribune (N. Y.) Institutes, 


Modern Priscilla Proving Plant, Today’s 
Housewife Testing Home, etc., etc. 


The story of this most advanced, safest was 
and dryer is interestingly told by Ethel R. Peyser, 
author of * Cheating the Junk Pile,” etc., in a 
booklet “ Keeping out of Hot Water.”’ 


This Coupon 
brings you a copy 
ee | FREE 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
 Dept.L UTICA, N. Y. 


Send me 
Ethel R. Peyser’s book 


tions of poor design which 


FO MATTER how perplexing and 
hopeless may appear the prob- 
lem of making the old house 
attractive, remember that any- 

thing is possible and tackle the subject with 
patience and determination. Never shall 
I forget the dreary aspect of the first 
floor of a certain newly-acquired city house 
which was destined to become the beau- 
tiful and dignified home of one of my 
clients (a COMPANION reader by the way). 

“‘T can never live happily in this gloomy 
old place,”’ declared the disheartened owner, 
looking about in despair at the ugly oak 
woodwork and red burlap-covered walls. 
‘“‘Whatever can be done with that hideous 
mantel? It’s just too awful,” she pro- 
tested, as her eyes roved over the mon- 
strosity of brick and cobblestones. 

The mantel in question, which was a 
heavy structure reaching al- 
most to the ceiling, was of 
overwhelming proportions 
which gave the room a one- 
sided look. On either side 
of it were ill-proportioned 
bookeases that had highly 
colored glass doors. The 
windows were capped with 
projecting carved decora- 


gave the entire room an air 
of garishness and _ over- 
decoration; and the ceilings 
were beamed with heavy 
horizontal boards, entirely 
out of scale with the dimen- 
sions of the floor space. 
From the center of these 
beams hung an electric light 
fixture too unsightly for 
words. The high baseboard 
which framed the room was 
out of scale and attracted 
a disproportionate. amount 
of attention. Three views 
of the new room are shown 
on this page. 

The adjoining dining- 
room was even worse, for 
in this case the heavily 
beamed ceiling was fairly 


rue Story 


of a 
~Made-Over House 


By GRACE L. DAGGETT 


Editor of the Interior Decoration Department 


studded with electric lights. 
The highly varnished yellow 
oak wood paneling which went 
within two feet of the ceiling, 
was topped by a broad plate 
rail and at either side of the 
folding doors were built-in china 
closets of no known period or style, with 
gaudy brass trimmings and stained glass doors. 
No china reflected through these’ doors could 
ever show to good effect. Indeed, the whole 
room gave one the feeling of being closed up 
in a varnished yellow box. 


O BRING about the desired transforma- 
tion necessarily involved an outlay, and 
some time was spent in deciding on the most 
practical method of spending the amount of 
money available. 
My first step was to tear out the mantel, 


bens restful beauty of the cor- 
nice and the perfectly pro- 
portioned paneling in this room 
did more than any other factor to 
transform i from an overpower- 
ing, confusing place into a quiel 
spot where one might wish to linger 
and enjoy life. 


A PLEASANT corner by the 
window is occupied by this 
Ttalian desk, painted an antique 
green, with gold stripings and floral 
decoration. The desk chair is up- 
holstered in striped green and 
mulberry velvet, to harmonize with 
the color scheme of the room. 


LR 


This beautiful English secretary of burl walnut is furnished with a Queen 
Anne chair of perfect lines, with seat of needlepoint to balance the color 
in the mantel painting on the opposite wall (see above) 


bookcases, china closets, and beamed ceil- 
ings. The overhang on the doors and win- 
dows was removed as well as the high 
baseboards. In the meantime, a working 
plan was sketched, to show the paneling of 
the walls, the new mantel and bookcases, 
and the proper placing of the lighting fix- 
tures, with a view to making each part of 
the woodwork fill its purpose without 
creating unrest by demanding distinct 
attention. All the old outlets were closed 
and plastered over, and new ones were let 
into the walls. Side brackets:of simple lines 
were used in the living-room 
of this house, and because of 
their dull finish they blended 
charmingly with the walls, 
while the desorated parch- 
ment screens carried the 
colors of the overmantel 
decoration, adding an ele- 
ment of interest. 


HE bookcases’ were 

made open and de- 
tached, bordered with mold- 
ings, so that they filled the 
space on either side of the 
mantel and yet gave the 
impression of two distinct 
pieces of furniture. In build- 
ing bookcases many people 
simply make shelves to fill 
a given space disregarding 
the relation of these shelves 
to the mantel and the gen- 
eral architectural appear- 
ance of the room. It is far 
better to make your shelves 
pieces of furniture. If it is 
necessary to make them a 
part of the mantel, let 
them be designed in such a 
way that they complete the 
general structure, following 


———. 
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OOKINGfrom 

the dining- 
room through the 
open French 
doors, one obtains 
a vista down the 
length of the liv- 
ing-room to the 
windows cur- 
tained in beige 
damask figured 
with old green 
and mulberry. 
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in proportion and finish the same character- 
istics. The mantel in this case was a box-like 
affair paneled to match the walls of theroom, 
with a painted marbleized facing. This was 
made so that it could be placed directly 
over the old fireplace, and the walls above 
were paneled providing for an antique 
floral painting in the center. 

In this particular case the walls were cov- 
ered with linen before the paneling or paint- 
ing was begun, but. there are special coverings 
on the market made for this purpose, which 


give the same feeling of depth and quality 


to the paint, in addition to protecting the 
plaster. 

French doors were substituted for the old 
sliding ones between living- and dining- 
rooms, and the latter, as well as the hall, 
was paneled to match the living-room. The 
ugly china closets on either side of the 
French doors we replaced with two lovely 
Queen Anne commodes. 

The only remaining room on the first 
floor was the little breakfast-room opening 
from the dining-room, which was glassed in 
on three sides. The fourth wall (not shown 
in the photograph) we finished in a heavy 
stipple effect in soft tan, and decorated it 
with charmingly arched trellises painted 
green to harmonize with the deeper tone 
of the ivy vines which were trained on it. 


HE decorations of 
the breakfast-room 
were completed with sim- 
ple painted furniture of 
parchment color, striped 
with greenand mulberry. 
Golden shadows were 
effected by soft orange 
gauze sash curtains at the 
windows which almost 
surrounded the room. 


The living-room color scheme, which I 
selected in compliance with the owner’s 
taste, was to be beige, old green, and mul- 
berry. Accordingly, the walls of the liv- 
ing-room were painted beige—that is, a 
deeper tone than the usual parchment color; 
and the moldings and panels were glazed 
witha still deeper shade, giving an antique 
effect. Beige mohair, figured mulberry 
damask, and green and mulberry mohair 
were the materials used for covering the 
furniture. The curtains were of a striped, 
figured damask, which carried all three 
colors. 

As the dining-room was in such close 
proximity, I realized that it must harmonize 
with the scheme already selected for the 
living-room, and so the walls were painted 
a soft, faded old green which took its tone 
from the background of the overmantel 
painting and the covering of the living- 
room furniture. An antique mulberry self- 
figured damask covered the dining-room 
chairs. 

When the hall is a distinct room, as in 
this house, there is no reason why the color 
scheme should not be independent and even 
striking. 
touches of red, and curtains of figured 
linen on a lacquer-red background gave this 
hall a most inviting and individual charm. 


In the hall we introduced a bit of spicy color, with black and gold 
furniture touched with red to repeat the lacquer-colored printed 
linen curtains at the stair window 


Black and gold furniture with’ 


DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 
~ Colors GUARANTEED SUN & TUBFAST 
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Dressing the windows for sunshine 


. 
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Bee it a delight to know 
that your loveliest draperies 
and curtains need no longer be 
protected from the sun—that 
you can choose the most ex- 
quisite fabrics in rich and glo- 
rious colorings, and still have 
them practical too? 


Orinoka fabrics are indis- 
putably beautiful — beautiful 
in weave, and pattern, and 
color—and yet, they are as 
utilitarian as an ordinary white 
curtain of similar weave. They 
can be exposed day in and day 
out to the strongest sunshine. 
They can be washed as fre- 
quently as you please. And 
they will not fade. That is 
‘because of the special Orinoka 


May we send you a copy of “COLOR HARMONY IN WINDOW 
DRAPERIES,"’ prepared by a prominent New York decorator and illus- 
This little book is full of valuable suggestions for 


trated in color? 


draping your windows, doors and for bed coverings. 
and 20c to THE ORINOKA MILLS, 50/ Clarendon Bldg., New York City. 
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THE ORINOKA MILLS, 501 Clarendon Bldg., New York City 
I enclose 20c for ‘‘COLOR HARMONY IN WINDOW DRAPERIES” 
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harming fabrics that never fade 


process of hand-dyeing the 
yarns before they are woven 
into cloth. It is a process ex- 
clusive to Orinoka and insures 
color-fastness down to the very 
last thread—whether the fabric 
is a sheer gauze glass curtain or 
a heavier drapery material for 
windows and doors. 


THE ORINOKA GUARANTEE 


These fabrics are not only color- 
fast, but their color is guaranteed. If 
they fade, the merchant from whom 
you bought them is authorized to 
replace the goods or refund your 
money. Look for the Orinoka guar- 
antee tag before you buy. It is 
attached to every bolt of genuine 
Orinoka sunfast and tubfast fabric. 
You'll find the materials at the better 
stores and decorating establishments. 


‘Send your address 
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Forest Mills 


UNDE RWEAR- 


WARM underwear is perhaps 
the greatest protection against 
the chill winds of winter. And 
today comfort and appearance 
need not be sacrificed in order 
to keep warm. 


Forest Mills Underwear fits 
snugly and will not “bunch” 
up; but is elastic enough to 
allow perfect freedom in all 
movements of the body. Every 
size is correct and only the best 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


For the Holiday Dance 


Masquerade costumes that are 
inexpensive to make 
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Designed by 
CORA B. PARKER 


Drawings by 
HELEN THURLOW 


making the four cos- 
tumes shown will be sent 
on receipt of fifteen cents 
in stamps. Order H-493 
and address Woman’s 
Home Companion, 381 
FourthA venue, New York. 


ES, we have some bandan- 

nas—six of them strik- 
ingly red and black make this 
frock which doesn’t require a 
stitch of sewing. The handker- 
chiefs are just knotted together 
at the corners with the result 
shown above and worn over 
a black slip. The cap is made 
from a_ single handkerchief. 


The costume of Mlle. Parapluie is 
mostly black sateen lined with color; 
her hat is two pieces of cardboard, 
or sateen covering a stiff foundation 


materials obtainable are used 
in the manufacture of Forest 
Mills Underwear. Particular 
care is given to all details of 
fit and finish to insure lasting 
wear and perfect satisfaction. 
Forest Mills Underwear 


comes in a variety of styles for 
every member of the family, 


ULL directions for 
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and can be had at the better he 

shops everywhere. Always ask 

for Forest Mills underwear by yy) 
name. Ifyou do not find Par ‘ : ys Ji 
a Your favorite stor oy bakers sel fol fom. aly 
write us, and we will round a colorful frock of yellow- _ A 


tell you the nearest 


over-pink tarlatan, above | - 
dealer. f | 
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BROWN DURRELL COMPANY 
GordonHosiery - Forest Mills Underwear 


New York Boston 


), Established 1872 * 
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RETEND you’re an apple 
and wear a_ pink-petaled 
cheesecloth frock girdled with 
little hard green windfalls, and 
. over it a leaf-green cape collared 
with big plump ones. You can 
cut the bottom of the _ frock 
straight instead of scalloped. 
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NOW! Anyone can 
afford a Hoover. Pay , 
only $6.25 down for 
machine and attach- 
ments complete and have 
yours delivered today! 


t beats rugs genth ly; sweeps as no bi room can; and 


| 
thoroug hi : air-cleans—electrically! Its handy new 
are 
1 


air-clea ols dust, dustlessly. It keeps your 
home Ae mac at a 

makes rugs wear years longer. Ce rtain ly, 103 2 
Hoover! I 


) lig vered to any home upon payment 
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te; saves time, a reng oth, health; 
: 


Odean i or dns pe Rigen ogee a ee 
of only $6.25 down! Your Authorized Hoover 


ealer will ex ‘p lain our easy purchase f olan. 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OH!) 
The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners 
The Hoower is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


as it § weeps as it Cleans 
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CLEAN SKIN is the basis 
of beauty and the one 
way to cleanliness is 

through the use of soap. But— 
and this is where the secret lies— 
it must be the right kind of soap. 

Scientifically blended from 

ure ingredients—Resinol Soap 
is free from all injurious proper- 
ties, and satisfies the need of 
every skin. Soft, foamy and 
luxurious, its lather sinks into 
the pores, rooting out the im- 
purities and providing that 


thorough cleansing which pro-_ 


motes lasting loveliness. 

But soap must do more than wash 
away visible dirt, and that 1s 
why Resinol Soap is so indis- 
pensable to those who really 
want a perfect complexion. 
Through its peculiar Resinol 
properties it helps to keep the 
skin functioning normally and 
builds a healthy condition which 
resists germ development. An 
unprotected skin is as bad as a 
neglected one. Resinol Soap 
protects the skin. 


With blackheads, roughnesses, etc., apply a 
little Resinol Ointment and see how quickly 
it clears them away. This soothing, healing 
ointment is a favorite in thousands of homes 
where experience has proved that it is unex- 
celled for the relief of itching, burning skin 
troubles. Your druggist sells the Resinol 
products. 


RESINOL 
SOAP 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE TRIAL 
Dept. 10-B, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


Soap and of Resinol Ointment. 


Sete remem e eres ce eeeeee sesso ween sees en wnne anne ann nn enn nanenaeseannennneseeene 
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Please send me, without charge, a sample of Resinol - 


On these bookplates 
write your name 


a's HEN leaden skies with their 
promise of snow appear, it is 
time to discard the calendar’s 

\ October leaf and to begin living 

in November. These thirty days are ex- 
citingly busy. First, there are the great 
election ceremonies which require the at- 
tention of all loyal citizens. Then on the 
eleventh comes Armistice Day with its 
patriotic celebrations—and memories. The 
last Thursday of the month, of course, is 
the oldest national holiday, dedicated to 
family reunions, feasting, and the giving of 
thanks, and then there are Christmas prep- 
arations to get started, too. 

On Thanksgiving Day everyone’sthoughts 
turn homeward. If it is impossible to be 
with your kith and kin on this occasion, 
letters may be sent to convey your thoughts. 
What joy written words can bring when 
distance makes the voice inaudible! The 
household which expects to entertain rela- 
tives and friends on this festive day will do 
well to emphasize the significance of the 
holiday by recalling its origin. The Pil- 


’ grims were happy because: ‘‘It has pleased 


God in some comfortable measure to bless 
us in the fruits of the earth.’’ The soil has 
not decreased in its generosity during the 
three centuries that have 
passed. Our harvests be- 
come more bountiful year 
by year. The miracle of 
growth is no less wondrous. 
Our agricultural resources 
increase in variety every sea- 
son: Thanksgiving is as 
much in order now as it ever 
was. 

An appropriate way for a 
woman’s club to celebrate Ar- 
mistice Day is with an American- 
ization tea, featuring the 
costumes, songs, and dances, 
and refreshments of the Allied 
nations. We have a leaflet de- 
scribing such an affair which 
we'll be glad to send you if 
you'll include a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope with’ 
your request. 

RUIT cakes, plum pud- 

dings, and fruity cookies, 
if they have not been made, 
are to be baked early this month and stored 
in tightly covered jars or containers where 
their flavor will improve during the period 
of waiting. A new flour and sugar sifter on 
the: market may make the baking task 
easier in many households. At least I like 
the device very much. It is a bucket-like 
contrivance with the sieve in the center, and 
a lid, which fastens on securely, at each end. 
Five cupfuls or less of flour or sugar may be 
sifted at a time and back and forth without 
removing the lids. This saves time in 
making angel-food cakes because both the 
flour and sugar can be sifted so quickly. 
Another feature of the device is a handle by 
which the sifter may be hung in the kitchen 
or cupboard. It makes a sanitary container 
for the small amount of flour which one uses 
in gravy, white sauce, and other dishes. 


If you saved your this year’s January Com- 
PANION, you will want to try some more of Miss 
Bradley’s unusual cranberry recipes for Thanks- 
giving dinner. If you didn’t, we'll be glad to send 
you a reprint of them. Kindly send a stamped 
and self-addressed envelope with your request. 


EEPING the house clean is more dif- 

ficult in November than it has been for 
several months. Everyone spends more 
time indoors with the coming of cooler 
weather. But the task need not require the 
expenditure of much time and effort. If 
each member of the family will make it a 
rule to put away the articles he has finished 


send you the recipe 


OL 


November 
Ushers in thirty brimful days 


By NELL B. NICHOLS 


Lord, Thou hast gwen me a cell 
Wherin to dwell; 

A little house, whose humble roof 
Is weatherproof. 


# % &% 


Lord, I confess, too, when I dine, 
The pulse is Thine, 

And all those other bits that be 
There placed by Thee. 


cs cS it 


All these, and better, Thou dost send 
Me, to this end— Mia ae 


That I should render, for my part, 
A thankful heart. 


ROBERT HERRICK 


using, the rooms will never be cluttered 
long. Then the employment of proper tools 
is advisable. 

I am especially proud of a new mop which 
I have for waxing and polishing floors. The 
paste is placed between layers of cheese- 
cloth, which is then clamped tightly over a 
flat mop. When sufficient 
wax has been rubbed into 
the wood, the cloth is re- 
moved and the polish is 
obtained by running the flat 
mop, or polisher, over the 
floor. It is surprising how 
easy it is to manipulate this 
mop and how rich the polish 
is that one secures by its use. 

Then there is a vacuum 
cleaner which I have been 
testing in my home with 
success. It is a suction 
cleaner which operates with- 
out electricity and which is so 
light (the body is made of 
aluminum) that it is excep- 
tionally easy to carry up- 
stairs and down. If there is 
any doubtaboutitsefficiency 
in cleaning, one needs only 
to look at the rugs and 
carpets before and after they have been 
cleaned with the appliance. And when the bag 
is emptied, there is further convincing proof 
that the dust and dirt have been removed. 


If you’ll send a stamped and self-addressed en- 
velope, Mrs. Nichols will be glad to tell you the 
name and price of any of the household conven- 
iences she describes in the Calendar. 


ARDENS are either a memory or a 

dream of the future. They certainly 
require little attention in November. The 
hoes, rakes, and other tools, if they have not 
been put away before this, 
are to becollected, oiled, and 
placed in storage. Usually I 
dig up a few roots of rhubarb 
early in the month before 
the ground freezes too much; 
these are allowed to freeze, 
and in January they are 
brought in and planted 
closely together in boxes 
filled with slightly moist 
earth. Then the little gar- 
dens are set in a warm place 
in the cellar or basement, 
where the delicate pink stalks 
will grow rapidly. 

Reading gains in popu- 
larity as the days grow 
colder. Grown-ups have 
little difficulty in finding 
interesting books and maga- 


Girls in costumes of 
the Allies serve at an 
Americanization tea 
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In each book then 
paste the same 


zines, but the child’s reading material also 
needs the thought of parents. Many com- 
munities celebrate children’s book week 
during this month, at which time the book 
departments and stores have exhibits sug- 
gesting satisfactory libraries for young peo- 
ple. If the home library has not been 
provided with bookplates, why not re- 
member this during the Christmas shopping 
campaign? A common form of robbery can 
be mitigated by making it easy to identify 
to whom books belong. 


We'll be glad to tell you where you can buy the 
little bookplates illustrated at the top of the page 
and also to send you a list of books - pice 
selected for the children’s reading, if you’ll send a 
stamped and self-addressed envelope with your 
request. 


PEAKING of Christmas, I don’t con- 

‘sider it too early to make plans for the 
holiday shopping. It takes thought to 
select presents for children that will be 
instructive as well as entertaining. A set of 
white enameled play dishes that I saw in a 
shop recently caught my eye, for they were 
large enough for the little maiden to use in 
the preparation and serving of real food. 

If Christmas cards are to be made, No- 
vember will not contain many spare min- 
utes. A sketch of the front doorway or a 
corner of the living-room provides an 
intimate greeting to close friends. Lists of 
the cards and presents to be sent are made 
out sometime during the thirty days. 
Geographical Christmas gifts always are a 
treat. A box of holly from California, 
choice pecans from Louisiana, glasses of 
cherry preserves from the famous orchard 
region of Wisconsin, or farm products from 
the country home make practical and ap- 
propriate remembrances. 


It is not too soon to awaken the com- 


munity’s interest in planning a Christmas 
tree for the public square. One of the 
loveliest sights I ever beheld was a maple 
laden with icicles which reflected a wealth 
of brilliance from the many colored electric 
lights hung on the branches. 


After you’ve made out your Christmas list, why 


not get all the help you can from this number of 


the CompaANION—and next month there’ll be pages 
upon pages of suggestions. 


OVEMBER is an excellent month to 
dream and to do. I like to sit by my 
fireside on a stormy night and plan my next 
day’s work. And often I repeat to myself: 


‘Tf there were dreams to sell, 
What would you buy? 


* * * 


If there were dreams to sell, 
Merry and sad to tell, 

And the crier rang the bell, 
What would you buy?” 


I always have a long list 
of dream articles on the tip 
of my tongue that I would 
buy for my friends, my 
family, and my house if | 
could. ‘There are sO many 
alluring and beautiful and 
useful things displayed in 
the shops at this season that 
it is well worth a trip to the 
stores to. see them before the 
Christmas rush hegins. 
Then one will know what 
one will buy if the oppor- 
tunity comes. I believe in 
being prepared, don’t you? 
We never can tell how soon 
the right chance for fulfilling 
our dreams—or someone 
else’s dreams—will arrive. 


_ OO a 
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“My hair isn’t the least bit of trouble since I bobbed it; I 
can do anything with it!” 


A Utopian Affair 


Impromptu fun for Thanksgiving evening 


VERYBODY, young and old, at the 
iz family gathering can take part in this 

entertainment, and the cost will 
be next to nothing. 

The best way to go about it is for three or 
four people to take charge of the program, 
either using the one suggested here or get- 
ting up an original one with special personal 
or local interest. The program planned,.the 
next thing is to decide upon the persons to 
take part in each scene and to ‘‘beg, 
borrow, or steal”’ the necessary costume and 
stage accessories. 

The stage may be the room immediately 
buck of a folding-door. opening, or just the 
curtained-off end of a room. If the small 
stuge space needed for the scenes can be 
boxed in, the theatrical effect will be much 
more impressive. This can be accomplished 
quite simply by placing a large screen back 
of the curtained open- 
ing (see illustration) 
and covering this over 
with some cheap black 
material, like cambric. 
The ‘‘ceiling’’ of the 
stage set should be of 
this black material 
also. It can be tacked 


Program 
of Utopianisms . 


(With apologies to Charlot’s 
Revue) 


Characters: Two women, one dressed 
ridiculously as a “hired girl,’’ the other as 
a housewife interviewing her. 

Dialogue: Housewife (meekly): There are 
only two in the family and of course we send 
all the laundry out. 

General houseworker (horrified): . Oh, 
you shouldn’t do that, ma’am. It’s so ex- 
pensive. I just dove to wash and iron. 
(Smiles broadly.) Why, the last place I 
lived, there was seven children and I did 
all the washing and— 

Business: Housewife faints. (Light out, or 


_ curtain drawn, instantly). 


Il. The End of a Perfect Day 


Properties: Kitchen. (or other small) table 
covered with white cloth. Two lighted 
candles on it, and two after-dinner coffee 
cups. Two straight 
chairs. 

Characters: Man and 
wife seated at table, 
drinking coffee. 
Dialogue: Wife: I’ve 
accepted an invitation 
for us to go to the 


to the top of the door- 
way or to the curtain 
rod and allowed to 
hang back over the 
screen. In other words, 
the stage will be boxed 
in on three sides and 
over the top with 
black. The lighting 
should be just one 
shaded. electric bulb 
let down on a cord 
through the “ceiling.” 

It will add greatly 


As You'd Like It 
The End of a Per- 
fect Day 


The Last Shall Be 
First 

When Dreams Come 
True 

Home, Sweet Home 
Comme I] Faut 


The Half Has Not | 


Been Told 
Pollyanna Stuff 

The Peace Pipe 

All’s Well That Ends 


Browns’ to-night, dear, 
and listen to the radio. 
Husband: Gee, 
that’s great. I just 
hate to stay home eve- 
nings. (Light out.) 


Ill. The Last: Shall 
Be First 


Properties: Box-office 
window simulated from 
cardboard and pinned 
to back wall of stage. 
Sign above it reading, 


to the fun of the 
program if the scenes 
can be shifted in the 
dark—that is, instead 
of closing the curtains after each number, 
they may be left drawn and the light ex- 
tinguished, the stage being reset as quickly 
as possible. When the light is switched on 
again, the audience has, the surprise of an 
entire new scene and a new set of actors. 

If a smooth performance is wanted, it’s 
wise to have at least one rehearsal, but 
many numbers on a program of this kind 
can be got up impromptu, exactly like 
charades, different ones in the audience be- 
ing called out to take part in each act. 

Suppose we “‘rehearse’’ some of the scenes 
suggested on the program: 


Well 


1. As You'd Like It 


Properties: Two kitchen chairs and a 
printed or lettered sign on the wall, reading: 
‘‘Employment Agency. No Fees Accepted 
from Either Party.” 


‘““Get Your Tickets for 
To-night’s  Perform- 
ance Here.” 
Characters: Four men, 
hats on, standing in line. Woman rushes 
in, looks at line discouragedly, and takes 
place at end of line. . 
Dialogue: Man at head of line lifts his hat 
politely and says to the woman with melting 
persuasiveness, ‘‘Please take my place, 
madam. I’d just as soon wait.’’ All the 
other men lift their hats, smile sweetly, 
and say in chorus, ‘‘Sure, and so would 
we.” (Light out.) 


IV. When Dreams Come True 


Properties: Easy chair, magazine, and box 
of candy. ‘ 

Characters: Young girl and messenger boy. 
Business: Young girl seated in chair reading, 
and eating candy. Bell rings off stage. She 
goes to door at side of stage, and signs for 
package which messenger boy gives her. 
Opens it, lifts [CONTINUED ON PAGE 64] 
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THE TRADE MARK KNOWN _IN EVERY HOME 


LANDERS. FRARY & CLARK. NEW BRITAIN, CONN, 


Electric Home Needs 
For the Boudoir 


‘‘Universal’’ Heating Pad 
BRINGS almost instant relief 
from pain caused by cramps, 

congestion, rheumatism, lumbago 
or neuralgia. Warmth: for the bed on ,sleeping porch or in baby’s 
crib. [Three heats—four safety thermostats. Replaces the old-fashioned 
water bottle: -nothing to leak or break. Safe, sure and sanitary. $10.00. 


“Universal” Curling Iron 


NO! how cheap but how 

good--is the slogan of 
the ‘Universal’ Curling 
Iron. The first cost is the 
last cost. Its even distri- 
bution of heat is a great 
safeguard against scorching 
the hair. The exclusive 
swivel plug and detachable connector is most convenient and prevents 
cord twisting. Price $5.00. With Hair Drying Attachment $5.50. 
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‘‘Universal’’ Electric Heater 


ON cold, gray mornings its instantaneous heat quickly takes the chill 
from Nursery, Sewing Room and Bath. On dreary, rainy after- 
noons at tea time its companionable, soft red glow warms and cheers 
the sitting room. On chilly, wet days after the furnace fire is out its 
warmth rapidly dispels the dampness from the air. 
Price $9.00—Others $5.50 to $10.00 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
Manufacturers of THE FAMOUS UNIVERSAL HOME NEEDS For OVER HALF A CENTURY 
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Helps to make the home beautiful 


In small houses or apart- 
ments where floor space is 
limited, the short model 
Davenport Bed may be used 


Think of a Davenport Bed as something more than 
a mere utility. 
emergency, a good bed, comfortable and hospitable. 


But it is more than that; and this “‘more’’ is some- 
thing to which we are giving more attention. 


Davenport Beds are beautiful, and artistic, and 
serviceable. They are attractive additions to the 
furnishing of homes. The utility is an additional 
feature in a very handsome piece of modern living- 
room furniture. ; 


You might use it for a long time only as a comfort- 
able, easy place to sit; when you do need an extra 
bed, there it is, ready in a few minutes. 


The bed-springs are wholly separate from those 
you sit on by day; the use by day doesn’t affect its 
comfort as a bed. 


Your furniture store has Davenport Beds in numer- 
ous styles; ask to see them. 
“The Home in Good Taste’’ is the title of a booklet showing a large 


variety of Davenport Beds. It will be maitea for the asking if 
you will, at the same time, give the name of your furniture store. 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 


(more than 80 individual manufacturers) 


1131 Standard Oil Building—Chicago 


It zs a utility; it supplies, in an’ 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


“I Want an Education” 


The problem of a mother who has raised a family 
Discussed by ANNE BRYAN McCALL 


EAR ANNE McCALL: Will you 

help me? I’m forty, and I need an 
education. I had only a ‘‘common school”’ 
one, and have forgotten most that I knew. 
I married young and always thought I 
would catch up some day. But with four 
children to raise (my husband died when 
the oldest was ten and the youngest three) 
I just never did. 

The children are grown now, or nearly 
grown. The youngest one is. sixteen. 
They are splendid children. Everyone 
says so. I couldn’t ask anything better. 
But, oh, I do wish it weren’t too late now for 


EAR MRS. F—: 

No, indeed; I don't 

think it is a bit 
too late for you to get an 
education. I even think 
that a person of older 
years, who very much 
wants an education, has a 
good many advantages 
over a good many young 
people, who sometimes 
have an education thrust 
on them without wanting 
it very much. 

So many people go to 
school in childhood and 
youth, not from their own 
choice at all, but because 
their parents and teachers 
insist on it; and their un- 
readiness and unwilling- 
ness, and their lack of 
eagerness and zest all 
make learning a difficult 
thing for them; whereas 
your eagerness to learn 
will make the learning 
easy. 

A friend of mine taught 
for a while in an expen- 
sive fashionable New 
York school. She liked 
the work, but told me she 
had to use constant effort 
to keep the girls’ atten- 
tion, and to rouse their 
enthusiasm. A goodmany her Tower 
of them were rather 
spoiled, some of them 
rather blasé. Later, she taught a night 
class in a public school, twice a week. She 
had pupils of nearly all ages; several of 
them with white hair. She was fairly swept 
off her feet by their eagerness, their longing 
to learn. 

‘And do they really make good prog- 
ress?”’ 

‘‘Progress, my dear! We fairly sweep 
along! And even the dull ones seem to me 
only dull in their studies, never in their 
hearts—never in their longing.”’ 

I speak of this so that you won’t make 
the mistake of thinking that you have lost 
so much, when, as a matter of fact, so far as 
willingness and eagerness to learn go, you 
have probably very much gained. 


Things You Already Know 


OR getting an education is not just a 
cut-and-dried thing, you see. So many 
things enter into it. If, instead of the 
exact examinations on exactly prescribed 
subjects, there were fully adequate general 
examinations, for entering some fully ade- 
quate class in adequate knowledge of a 
large and general kind, I have not a doubt 
you would pass them with ease and credit. 
A woman of forty, who has raised four 
splendid children—whom everyone agrees 
are splendid—must have accumulated by 
the way, and during the process, a good deal 
of knowledge of a good many kinds; and 
very probably a fair amount of wisdom to 
boot. And all these things may be taken 
into account and held to your credit, when 
youare planning further to educate yourself. 
Begin with your facts, then. And the 


PHOTOGRAPH BY STEINER 


An unusual view of the fa- 
mous Madison Square Tower 
which Miss McCall sees from 
Room window 


me to make up all that I have lost. 

But, after all, what is education? I’m 
so stupid! I want it; but I haven’t even 
any idea where to begin. Of course, I 
know you oughito begin with arithmetic and 
grammar (and can you please tell me the 
names of good ones?), but after that, what? 

Would you advise me to go to night 
school? I don’t want to. I think I’d be 
ashamed to. But I will if you think it’s 
a good way to get on. 

Do you think it’s too late for a person 
as old as I am to begin to get an educa- 
tion? I want one so much. 


facts are that you are al- 
ready pretty well edu- 
cated—maybe very well 
educated — along some 
lines; that you know a 
good deal about life as it 
is actually lived from day 
to day; and about reali- 
ties of many kinds, and 
about duties and respon- 
sibilities, and probably 
about human nature. Take 
an accounting, as it were, 
of your “standing;’’ 
of the things you already 
know that are true, or 
useful, or practical, or 
beautiful, and I think you 
will probably find that you 
aren’t stupid in_ the 
least; are, indeed, as they 
say, rather “far advanced’”’ 
and can enter on what 
you think of as your edu- 
cation with a rather high 
rating—not at all as a 
beginner. 

I always loved that 
letter of Scott’s to the 
young man who wanted 
to write. He was anxious 
to know what books he 
ought to read, what he 
ought to study, in prep- 
aration for his calling. 
And Scott advised him 
out of his own experience; 
but told him, at the last, 
that the main education 
that he would need was not, after all, of the 
head; that he was to look upon all other 
education whatever as ‘‘mere moonshine 
compared with the education of the heart.” 


As to Arithmetic and Grammar 


ERHAPS this makes it clear why it 

seems to me a mistake to put time on 
arithmetic and grammar. They are all very 
well, and are good mental training; but 
I would not, in your case, think of them as 
at all essential. You see, as I said before, 
you are really not a beginner. My own 
arithmetic is distinctly feeble now, for in- 
stance, and never was strong, yet I have 
managed somehow to live a full life and 
meet big emergencies without it. I could 
not parse a sentence correctly to-day if I 
tried, though there was a time when I shed 
tears over the kind and function of every 
word in that horrible test sentence, dear 
to the makers of books on grammar, from 
‘Paradise Lost’’—‘‘Than whom, Satan 
excepted, none higher sat.”’ 

All that kind of learning has dropped 
away from me, I am almost thankful to say. 
Even in my best school days there was 
never a great deal of it, for, to be truthful, 
I had precious little that could rightly .be 
called schooling, and that only very inter- 
mittently. Perhaps because of that I am 
prejudiced—I do not know—but I do 
know that in your place I would not give 
time to the regular school pupil’s study of 
arithmetic or grammar. 7 

If I felt I wanted to have to do with 
arithmetic, I am inclined to think I would 
have to do with it [CONTINUED ON PAGE 64] 


Argonne Pattern No. 2760T 
Size 9’ x 12’ 


Have You Longed 
For Oriental Rugs? 


Masland Argonne Rugs are rich in the true designs and colorings 
of the Orient, and yet they are priced so moderately that they are well 
within the means of every woman who loves beautiful things in 
her home. 

Deep, cushiony and luxurious. Seamless and durable. By the 
revolutionary Masland Method, the colors—clear and unfading, go 
to the heart of the wool and last as long as the wool itself. 

See these new Masland Rugs at your nearest dealer’s. Ask him for 
the free illustrated booklet, ‘‘Oriental Beauty in your Home.’’ If he 
cannot supply you, write to our selling agents W. & J. Sloane, Dept. 9, W, 
Wholesale, New York. 


Sizes A wide vari- 


9’ x 12’ C. H. MASLAND & SONS, Inc. ety in Orien- 


tal color 


oo 20. 6” ; ; ; combinations 
RP eipat Philadelphia and Carlisle Pa. srpreomagpiota 


27” x 54” Weavers of fine rugs and carpets since 1886 a ie 395 


The Masland Label | en apes appears on the back 
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Also three smaller sizes. This design in 
four other different color effects, 


things for everyday use “ew 


‘O MATTER how dull your sewing things, once they go to live in a 
iN blue sateen box appliquéd with yellow and purple plums and lined 
with sunshine, they'll take on a new glamour. There’s cheer also in 
the college pillow of orange and black sateen patchwork at the left. 


A yreen taffeta bag has rosettes of 
black organdie 


‘ naa teat a nee (See right. ) 


On a frilly taffeta 
dress-up apron a 
bouquet of wild and 
woolly flowers em- 
_ boidered flat adds 
an emasing note 


NHILD’S play really, just cutting 
\ out circles and more circles of 
colored cloth and arranging them as 
a border on a sateen curtain or couch 
cover——rather nice, the result above? 


IREC TIONS for making the 

articles on this page, and 

a pattern for the wool apron 

flowers, will be.sent for ten cents 
instamps. Order H-493, in care 

of Woman’s Home Companion, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Cerise t - 
becomes subtle, 
veiled over with 
black organdie 


7A giant for the ye a 
thats the jolly bag of 
p gingham at the oe 
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Italian Lace Designs 
_ Made in modern filet and set into your 
: household lenens 


> 


Adapted by 
HELEN MARVIN 


HE luncheon set of ecru linen shown on the 
refectory table features the doves of Venice—a 
peculiarly Italian motif (shown in detail at right). 
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These designs occur 
over and cver in an- 
tique Italian laces 


| HE runner above is in the new short length (forty-two 
| inches long), intended for use on a long narrow table 
| with an oblong mat at each end. Additional doilies are 
1 placed at each side when’a wider table is set for six; 
these measure seventeen by twelve inches. 


FIXHE dragon design of classic Italian laces. provides 
| decorative corners for the tea cloth (right), which is 
i thirty-four inches square. A narrow hem with ordinary 
hemstitching is worked around the edge, with a row of 
Punto Quadro or Italian hemstitching above it. 


RON 
ISS 


| A DESIGN of interlacing lines, with broad initials sug- 
gestive of old laces, makes an unusual towel (below); 
hemstitching is in delft-blue and the edge is finished with 
occasional trefoil scallops. Below is a three-piece buffet 
| set of cream linen with a lovely scroll and urn design. 
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NSTRUCTIONS for 
the towel above in- 
clude designs for a 
complete alphabet. In- 
formation as to where 
to purchase suitable 
linens and crochet 
thread for the designs 


IRECTIONS and 

chart for the filet 
crochet designs, with 
instructions for doing 
the Punto Quadro may 
be obtained for fifteen 
cents each. Order by 
number, and address 
Crochet Department, 
Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


shown on this page of 
the CoMPANION is also 
included in the direc- 
tions for doing the work, 
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100 Edgings and 
. Insertions for 10c 


UST think of it—a hundred dif- 
ferent designs for dainty edgings 
and insertions—all collected con- 
veniently in Clark’s O. N. T. Book 
No. 19 at the surprisingly low 
price of ten cents. Tell your friends 
of this exceptional value. 


Even beginners will find it easy to follow 
our simple, clear instructions for these 
pretty lacés and can feel assured of their 
beauty and durability if they are careful 
to make them with Clark’s O. N. T. 
Mercerized Crochet—preferred by a!! ex- 
perienced needle workers because of its 
superior lustre, strength and smoothness 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 
10 cents and we will send it to you promptly, 


THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 
Dept. 278 315 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


« ¢ 
swes ee ears aero ween eee n eee ee, 


WS ee ep Ee op ew “RE 


oe conned 


CLARKS SRM OEONS 
i 10 EDGES AND INSERTIONS 


tne 
: We 


<n naman came mai titi te mae py saan na 


Be sure to purchase 


CLARKS 


MERCERIZED CROCHET 


preeencens 


“SPOOL COTTON CO., 
Dept. 278 f 

315 Fourth Ave. 

New York 


Iam enclosing Ten Cents for 
Clark’s O.N.T. Book No. 19. 
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Mother says: 


“I wore ‘E-Z’ Waist when I was a little girl. 
I wouldn’t have any other underwear for 
my children.” 


“TU HAVE found ‘E-Z’ Suits so comfortable and 
healthful for the children, and so satisfying from > 
my own point of view. They are very generous 

in size so that the little ones can play as they please 
without strain on the garments, and they are the right 
medium weight for warmth and health. 


“The thorough goodness of the fine, soft knitted 
elastic fabric is noticeable and the careful, pains- 
taking way in which the garments are made makes 
them remarkable for long wear.”’ 


Millions of mothers have learned that ‘‘E-Z”’ Waist 
Union Suits have genuine tubular knitted straps that 
put the weight of clothing on the shoulders where it 
belongs. The generous sizes, with roomy gusset seats, 
assure true comfort. Real, unbreakable bone but- 
tons are taped on to withstand wear and tear. 


THE Fo Zwaist 
Union Sur 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


The Standard By W. hich To Measure All Children’s Underwear 


f 


FINISH — Uniformly excellent . 
workmanship throughout. All 
seams flatlocked, leaving no bulky 
ridges to irritate tender skins. 


Each suit sealed in an individual sanitary, 
glassine envelope. They are made in medium 
weight (blue label) and extra heavy weight 
(purple label) in high neck, long sleeve, or 
“Dutch’”’ neck, short sleeve, knee or ankle 
lengths. 


SOLD IN THE 
CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR DEPARTMENT 
OF MOST GOOD STORES 
Write for our Fall and Winter Booklet C 


The E-Z Waist Co., 61 Worth St., New York 


The Standard By Which To Measure All Children’s Underwear 


; WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


Embroidered in 
Bright Wool 


Are these gifts 


with interesting designs 


2251-A—Scarf of fine grade 
ivory flannel, 8 in. by 134 yds., 
embroidered in green, violet, 
light blue, and rust color, 
stamped, with directions $ .90 
Wool for embroidery 25 


2252-A—Black duvetyn bag 
with wool flowers in cerise, 
rose, and emerald; directions 
and transfer pattern only RF 


2253-A—Gray moiré pin case 
withcolored wool embroidery 
and crochet; directions and 
transfer pattern only 25 

Scarf design 

2254-A—Rust-brown linen run- by 

ner, 151% by 40 in., gold-col- Jean Eagles 

ored silk panels stamped for 

embroidery, and directions 1.40 

Wool for embroidery Re 


The scarf at the top of 
the page is of softest 
wory-toned flannel 
with lovely colored end 
designs done in a va- 
riety of stitches. All 
edges are finished with 
a strand of jade green 
worsted in knot stitch 


2252-A 


_ 


The little Italian bag of black duvetyn 
with knotted fringe around it is 
lined with cerise silk and decorated 
with a raised design in wool flowers 


Tob seme i aes 
above makes a good foil for emerald- ul 
green crocheted edges and vari-colored Ts ba ape th Rost and ee: 
posies in a gold basket. Gold-colored enitshe ae See oe ij ! 
silk insets in the ends of the rust-brown ta, 4d ile “Add seen Fe Mae 4 at 
linen runner below carry the rich wool “on gill ecsec eee Slee hesen cnt wicked 

Dept., Woman’s Home Companion, 


embroidery in a gorgeous rainbow of , 
color and a variety of stitches. 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Design by 
Elizabeth oe 
M pr ped 2254-A 
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the silverds uvyourhand 

“HAT is why we are making this extraordinary intro- 
ductory offer under the picture. But remember, 

each person may have on/y one spoon at 25¢. | 
The Buckingham design was made to appeal especially — 
to young women of unfaltering taste. Its delicately ham- 
mered background and the ornamental group are indicative 
of the luxury and refinement which cultivated women 
desire. The graceful motif of the Georgian period har- 
monizes with the Colonial decorative schemes so popular 
today. The finest quality of stainless steel blades is used 
in the knives. This is the Buckingham: the most perfect 

design, made in heavy Wallace Plate! 

We feel that after getting your own teaspoon, you will 
not be content until you possess at least a 26-piece dinner 
set. Go to your local dealer and buy it for only $32.10. Be 


sure you receive it in the Blue Bird Box which goes to you 
with his and our compliments. 
And now about the Hostess Book. The Wallace Hostess 
Book will help you in countless ways. It contains practical 
‘etiquette suggestions as well as information about various 
kinds of entertainments. You may have a copy for only 2¢c. 


*>-——=11Qyo>-—_< +>-—$——11 Gano >———=1 4how——_—< 


Tue R. Wat.tace & Sons Mre. Co., 
’ Dept. 11 C., Wallingford, Conn. 


Gentlemen: I am enclosing: 


Oy ><> 


P: 1) 25c For one Buckingham teaspoon 

e (1) 25c For one Hostess Book y 
| Name. ee 'e 2 S78 6 € Be €- Che 4 oo 2 CRATE O'R 9D O “enreenwreeeskereterteeeeee*® 

? 


RE rN tee ee a aia ale ig Ses POR WE Ea GPE Y, Pe? AALS 


Dealer's Name........... eC Daele aa 6h AAS eee ava ote 


$a Sn>—_—<> $1 GtQnrm——__<> >——$—=10.4571>_——<> 


60¢ Spoon 


for 25¢] 


‘THE printed reproduc- “4 
tion of the Buckingham #7 
design cannot possibly do 
full justice to its beauty. 

So, for a short time only, 
we will allow each person 
the opportunity of buying 
one Buckingham teaspoon, 
which retails for 60c, for 25c. 

We want you to see it for 
yourself, in your own home, 
on your own dinner table. 
It is only because we are so 
confident that it is just the 
exclusive, beautiful design 
particular women want, that 
we are willing to make this 
unusual offer. 

Send 25c today for your 
Buckingham teaspoon, ad- 
dressing The R. Wallace & 
Sons Mfg. Co., Dept. 11 C., 
Wallingford, Conn, 


‘The . 
Blue bird Box 
This is a handsome blue Patents Pending 
-Keratol covered,  vel- 
veteen lined wooden box 
—not a flimsy paste- 
board one. It is so 
made that it slips easily 
into any buffet drawer. 


The beautiful Blue Bird 
Box goes to purchasers of 
exclusive Wallace Plate. 


ALLACE — 


* Sa STERLING 


l ver? AND PLATE 


. 
* 


The Hostess Design in 
heavy Wallace Plate shows The Buckingham 
beauty and dignity of line in Wallace Plate 
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_for CHRISTMAS 
make your little girl 
happy with a * Dollie 
Stevens’’ Spread. 


(See offer at foot of page) 


Give them Memortes 


of LOveliness 


CHILDISH eyes! So intenton the joys of 
the moment, so responsive to theirsur- 


roundings. How vividly in after years 


we recall the backgroundsof childhood 
—the deepest, most lasting of life’s im- 
pressions. Weave into the fabric of your 
children’s memories threads of color, 
harmony, and beauty! 

Stevens Spreads bring into a roomthe 
charm of artistic and colorful design. 
Whatever the bedroom, whatever its 


decorative scheme, you can choose a 


Stevens Spread of cotton or of artificial 
silk that will enrich it, give it added 
dignity and beauty. os 
Stevens Spreads are made by the 
largest bedspread mill in the United 


States. Famous for more than thirty 


years for White Satin and Crochet 
Spreads, the Stevens Mill is now also 
the world’s largest maker of Colored 
Noyelty Spreads. 


STEVENS MANUFACTURING CO - Fatt River, Mass. 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INC., Se//ing Agents, 354 FOURTH AVE., N.Y. 


Stevens 
Spreads 


“Dollie Stevens” 
Spread 


Fine quality , pretty design, choice 
of Blue or Pink, Sent on receipt 
of coin, check, ¢ 
or money order 2 5 
Attractive booklet 


“* The Room of Beautiful Memories” 


will be sent free. 


Stevens Mre, Co. , Fatt River 
Mass. Dept. C. 


WOMAN’S COMPANION 


HOME 


‘2255-A—Russian red and blue in running stitch make the tan linen square above a 
suitable background for peasant ware 


Simple Stitches 
Copied from the craft-work of Russia and Italy 


Four or six 
of these doi- 
lies make a 
luncheon set 


2255-A—Table cloth of tan linen, 3314 
inches square, to be embroidered in 
blue and red and finished with a hand- 
hemstitched border, stamped $1.50 
Cotton for embroidery ae 


2257-A—Bedside table cover of best 
grade white linen, 1614 by 25 inches, 
to be embroidered in blue with pea- 
cocks worked in blue, violet, green, 
and red, stamped $°.55 
Embroidery floss 15 


And an extra 
doily may be 
used fora 
centerpiece 


4: : 
2256-A—The effect is obtained by an artistic motif, since the blue stitchery itself is 
of the simplest; there’s a border of Italian hemstitching 


2256-A—Plate doilies of best grade cream 
linen, 11 by 1714 inches to be embroid- 
ered in blue and finished with double 
row of hand-hemstitching, each $ .40 
Embroidery floss 05 


OW TO ORDER: Give name and 
address. Remit by check or money 
order, if possible. Stamps or currency 
used at sender’s risk. Address Embroid- 
ery Dept., Woman’s Home Companion, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


2257-A—These comical little peacocks, on their precarious blue perches, are gay with - 
. color, and the hem is interestingly buttonholed in blue 


yoo 
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F you have an invalid or a 

convalescent to care for—or if 
any members of your family suffer 
from acid stomach or any other 
form of indigestion—or even if 
they just have ‘‘finicky’’ tastes, 
you have much to be thankful for 
in Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 

You can tempt the most jaded 
appetites with the dainty dishes it 
makes. It has a particular food 
value—aiding digestion—and is 
invaluable in combination with 
other nutritious foods. 

Two dishes which most people 
are sure to relish and which are 
highly. beneficial—may be pre- 
pared as follows: 

Lemon Jelly 


r envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

1 cup ¢old water 

2 cups boiling water 

34 cup sugar lg cup lemon juice 
Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes, 
and dissolve in boiling water. Add sugar 
and stir until dissolved; then add lemon 
juice. Strain into mold, first dipped in 
cold water, and chill. 


Orange Jelly 


1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
¥ cup cold water. 2 cups boiling water 
I cup sugar I Cup orange juice 
2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice 
Make same as Lemon Jelly 


NOTE: If desired, for a Dessert, add 
fruits or berries, fresh or canned, and 
serve with whipped cream. For a salad, 
serve on lettuce ‘eae with salad dress- 
ing, or omit fruit and add vegetables to 
make a tasty salad. 

If desired, substitute any canned fruit 
juice—raspberries, blackberries, etc., for 
the two cups of boiling water in the 
lemon jelly recipe and use hot to dis- 
solve the gelatine. ) 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 
**The Highest Quality for Health’’ 


Lei cos ncaa ae 


te 


HIGHEST MEDAL WORTS 
SA gO poms § x §, ShOR SELATIN ” 
eS Shida ce Se a te 


Saereensy SW eve semine: 


Both of these packages contain the same plain Sparkling 
Granulated Gelatine, but the ‘‘Acidulated” has an 
extra envelope containing lemon flavoring, 
but not mized with the gelatine. 

Free Book on Diets 
‘The Health Value of Gelatine’’ is an 
instructive book giving soil igh informa- 
tion, feeding formulas, and recipes for 
various diets. Sent free, upon receipt of your 

grocer’s name and 4c for postage. 


Health Department 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
109 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 


| A Popular Delicacy 
Becomes a Health Necesszty 


By MRS. KNOX 


FTER over 30 years as a household 
favorite in delicious desserts, tempt- 
ing salads, and attractively disguised 

left-overs, Knox Sparkling Gelatine has 
recently been found to be an actual health 
necessity! Once served chiefly for its charm- 
ing appearance and “goodness,” it is now 
served for its healthfulness as well. 

The remarkable change in the attitude of 


people toward this artistic culinary delight is_ 


the result of an exhaustive scientific investi- 
gation in the discovery of the true nature 
of pure, granulated gelatine. Since then 
housewives throughout the. country have 
been makingit anessential part of their daily 
menus; physicians have been prescribing 
it for children and invalids; dietitians 
have been using it with greater frequency 
than ever in hospitals. It has become the 
dainty, appealing health food of the day! 


What Science Has Discovered About 
| Gelatine 


HE ‘two-year investigation of Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine at one of the great 
medical institutions proved that this pure, 
plain gelatine is a valuable addition to the 
milk in infant feeding; that it is exceedingly 
rich in lysine, the growth-promoting ele- 
ment in food which makes children grow 
normally; and that it greatly assists the 
digestion of other foods which makes it 
highly beneficial to invalids or convalescents. 
With these three important health qual- 
ities added to a food that can so readily be 
made into any number of delicious dishes, 
the housewife finds in her small package of 
Knox. Sparkling Gelatine something infi- 
nitely more valuable than she ever dreamed 
before. She can use it to solve her most per- 
plexing menu problems in a way that is as 
beneficial to her family as it is palatable. 


Gelatine Gives Growing Children 
The Necessary Lysine 


HIS previously little understood ele- 

ment that makes children grow normally 
is lacking in many foods. Yet children who 
do not get a sufficient amount of it will be 
undersized. Since the discovery of a rela- 
tively large proportion of lysine in Knox 
Gelatine, physicians have been using it with 
splendid results in overcoming mal-nutri- 
tion. Gelatine used in the daily diet of 
children will ensure their healthy develop- 
ment. And, because it can be used in so 
many attractive ways, they do not tire of it. 


Here Are Some Dishes Children Love 


HE basic foods that make up the child’s 
diet—milk, eggs, fresh fruits, and veg- 
etables, all these can be combined with pure, 
granulated gelatine (of which Knox Spar- 
kling Gelatine is the purest form) and made 
intoattractivedishesthat areeasily digestible. 


Macaroon Cream 
% envelope Knox 1g cup sugar 
Sparkling Gelatine Few grains salt 
Y% cup cold water 24 cup pounded maca- 
3 eggs roons or nuts 
2 cups milk I teaspoonful vanilla 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes. | 


Make a custard of egg yolks, sugar, salt, and 
milk. Add soaked gelatine to hot custard 
and when nearly cool, add whites of eggs, 
beaten until stiff, macaroons, and vanilla. 
Turn into individual molds, first dipped 
in cold water, and chill. For “French 
Cream” add one square chocolate. 


Chocolate Blanc Mange 
1 envelope Knox _ 2 ozs. grated, 
‘ Sparkling Gelatine unsweetened chocolate 
Piciip cond yates Few grains salt 


I quart milk 

I cup sugar I teaspoonful vanilla 
Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes. 
Scald milk and add sugar, grated chocolate, 
and salt. When sugar is dissolved, add 
soaked gelatine; then add flavoring. Turn 
into mold, first dipped in cold water, and 
chill. Serve with whipped cream, sweet- 
ened and flavored with vanilla. 


Prune Oriental Cream 
1% envelope Knox ¥% pint heavy cream 


Sparkling Gelatine 1g cup milk 
1% cup cold water lg cup cooked prunes, cut 
\% cup scalded milk in pieces 
% cup sugar 16 cup chopped figs 
Whites of two eggs Pinch salt 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes. 
Dissolve in scalded milk and add sugar. 
Strain into a bowl, set in pan containing ice 
water, and stir constantly until mixture be- 
gins to thicken; then add whites of eggs, 
beaten until stiff, heavy cream, diluted with 


milk and beaten until stiff, prunes and figs. 
Turn into a wet mold, the bottom and sides 
of which are garnished with halves of cooked 
prunes, and chill. Remove from mold to 
serving dish and garnish with whipped cream 
(sweetened and flavored with vanilla). 


Other Foods Are Easier to Digest When 
Combined With Gelatine 


NE of the most important health qual- 

ities of Knox Sparkling Gelatine is its 
ability to aid in the digestion of other foods. 
That is why it is being-used so extensively 
in homes where there are people with deli- 
cate stomachs, jaded appetites or just plain 
hard-to-please notions of what they want to 
eat. Even very substantial foods can be made 
delicately tempting with gelatine, and served 
as the main dish of a meal. And the lighter 
dishes, fruit jellies and sponges, make ideal 
desserts that help in the digestion of the 
previous courses. The following recipe 
shows an appetizing way to serve vegetables: 


Perfection Salad 


1 envelope Knox 1 cup cabbage, finely 
Sparkling Gelatine shredand 

1% cup cold water : 

1% cup mild vinegar 2 cups celery, cut in 

2 tablespoonfuls lemon small pieces 


ei eor 2 pimentos, cut in small 
2 cups boiling water ; , 
pieces, or 4 cup sweet 


14 cup sugar 
1 teaspoonful salt red or green peppers 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes. 
Add vinegar, lemon juice, boiling water, 
sugar, and salt. Strain, and when mixture 
begins to stiffen, add remaining ingredients. 
Turn into mold, first dipped in cold water, 
and chill. Remove to bed of lettuce or en- 
dive. Garnish with mayonnaise dressing, or 
cut in cubes, and serve in cases made of red 
or green peppers, or turn into molds lined 
with canned pimentos. : 

A delicious accompaniment to cold 
sliced chicken or veal. Substitute canned 
or fresh fruits for the vegetables and you 
have a delicious fruit salad. 

For a dessert that is light and tempting 
after a heavy meal, the following will find 
favor with every member of the family: 


Grape Juice Soufflé 
1 envelope Knox I pint grape juice, sweet- 
Sparkling Gelatine ened 

Whites of four eggs 34 cup heavy cream 
Soak gelatine in grape juice ten minutes, 
then heat in double boiler until dissolved. 
Straininto bowlsetinsaucepancontaining ice 
water, and when mixture begins to thicken, 
fold in whites of eggs beaten until stiff. Half 
fillindividual mold, first dipped in cold water, 
with mixture. To remainder add cream, 
beaten until stiff. Fill molds with cream 
mixture and chill. Remove from molds to 
serving dish and garnish with whipped cream 
(sweetened and flavored delicately with va- 
nilla), candied violets, and green leaves. 


Gelatine Makes Babies Thrive 
on Cow’s Milk 


VEN tiny babies are deriving benefit 
from gelatine! The infant that is so 
unfortunate as to be deprived of his mother’s 
milk must take the best substitute he can 
find, cow’s milk. This, being intended by 
nature for the calf, is often difficult for the 
more delicate stomach of the baby to digest. 
Science now says that pure, granulated 
gelatine added to the milk or formula 
prevents excessive formation of the casein 
curds that cause many digestive troubles of 


the bottle-fed baby. It has also been found 


that one tablespoonful of gelatine added to 
a quart of milk will increase the nourish- 
ment obtainable from that milk by 23%. 
This is due to the action of the gelatine 
which makes the complete digestion and 
assimilation of cow’s milk as natural as that 
of mother’s milk. If your baby is not 
thriving ask your physician about using this 
simple formula. 

Soak for ten minutes one level tablespoonful 
of Knox Sparkling Gelatine in % cup of cold 
milk, taken from the baby’s formula; cover 
while soaking; then place the cup in boiling 
water, stirring until gelatine is fully dissolved; 
add this dissolved gelatine to the quart of cold 
milk or regular formula. 

So valuable is this considered that physicians 
are prescribing it as a preventive and remedy 
for infant ills caused by improper digestion, and 
for growing children suffering from mal-nutrition. 
By giving these children who do not thrive no 
matter how much they eat,.a level tablespoonful 
of dissolved gelatine in every quart of milk, 
they will grow sturdy in an incredibly short time. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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Coy things toeat, in the form 
of dainty and original sal- 
ads, desserts, meat, fish, and egg 
dishes, may be prepared in many 
delightful ways with Knox Spar- 
kling Gelatine. 

Here are two recipes equally 


attractive for a simple home 
luncheon or the most elaborate 
dinner: 


Pineapple and Rice Mold 
Vg envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
Y cup scalded pineapple juice 
14 cup cold water cup sugar 
Few grains salt 1 cup cooked rice 
1 tablespoonful lemon juice 
1 cup whipped cream 
Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes; 
dissolve by standing cup in hot water. 
Add scalded pineapple juice, sugar, and 
salt to rice. Strain into this the gelatine 
and mix orotate cool slightly; add 
whipped cream and lemon juice. Turn 
into mold lined with slices of poser. 
or cut up pineapple may. be added to 
the juice. Chill; serve with or without 
whipped cream. Other fruits may be 
used in place of pineapple, and candied 
cherries added for garnishing. 


Meat Loaf 


1 envelope Knox Acidulated Gelatine 

1 cup cold water 

2 cups stock, well seasoned 

1 onion, peeled and sliced 

1 stalk celery __ . 

2 cups chopped cold cooked veal, ham, beef, or chicken 
¥ cup canned pimentos, cut in thin strips 

V4 tablespoonful finely chopped parsley 


Soak gelatine and one-half teaspoonful 
of the lemon flavoring found in the 


' Acidulated Package in cold water five 
-- minutes. Add onion and celery to stock, 
bring to the boiling point, let boil three 


minutes, strain and pour over soaked 
gelatine. When mixture begins to stiffen, 
add meat, pimentos, and chopped _pars- 
ley. Turn into brick mold, first dipped 
in cold water, and chill, Remove from 
mold and cut in slices for serving. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


‘‘The Highest Quality for Health’’ 


Both of these packages contain the same plain Sparkling 
Granulated Gelatine, but the ‘‘Acidulated” has an 
extra envelope containing lemon flavoring, 
but not mized with the gelatine. 

For the Woman Who Entertains 
If you want your luncheons and dinners 
to have originality and charm, you will 
find much of interest and assistance in 
the two Knox Recipe Books which we 
shall be glad to mail, free, for 4c postage 

and your grocer’s name. 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
109 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. ¥. 
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Wear it tucked in your bobbede 
hair where it follows the shape 


Opalescent beads, tiny shells, coils 
of delicate silvery wire, and soft 


DANIEL LOWS 


silky little leaves in 
bright colors all have 
a hand in making 


of your head in the 
back. They’re doing 
it in Paris, so says 


the editor who 
brought this  nov- 
elty with her 


free: NEW GIFT BOOK Aree 


“G Remarkable value, variety and good taste” 


this comb for an 
erening coiffure a 
thing of real charm 


Do your Christmas shopping comfortably at home. The 168 page Catalog of the famous, reliable 
house of Daniel Low & Co., established over half a century ago, offers you unusual gifts in every 
department. Write Address below for our “Gift Book” illustrating merchandise of quality at the 
very lowest prices. We prepay delivery charges, guaranteeing safe delivery and satisfaction. 


RRM 


» Two Smart Pieces of Jewelry for $50.00 ’ 
' Astylish Bar Pin, platinum front over solid 14k Se _ 
» gold. The diamond of good size and finest qual- White Gold Links Scarf Pin 
: ro ity is effectively set in black enamel. Solid 14k engine-turned Fine Diamond set 
E4537 * ; Special value B9659 6.00 in black onyx. 


one 4 : . B700 Solid 14k 

13.00: af Our Book About Diamonds white gold 10.00 
A Smart Little Finger Ring It tells how to buy them, how to have your diamonds 
Solid 14k white gold with reset in platinum or white gold and illustrates the very 
fine diamond set in ONYX newest settings. Write for it, it will save you money. 


Novelties from Paris 


Costume accessories to make for the holidays 


Thin | kee eS 
Model An Exquisite Bar Pin for 2.50 
‘i The graduated rhinestones are set in a charming platinum 
Vanity design reproduced in sterling silver. R 1242 
Box ‘ 


Velvet, skillfully tinted in tawny orange, blush pink, 
and yellow, forms a girdle of flowers with centers of 
raveled heliotrope chiffon. A bandeau to match, 


Ws zoe A Jewel Case with 
Powder Blue Bracelet 


Costume Set Special for $4.00. Bracelet, 


Sterling Silver with ‘the new “powder blue’’ stone. Sterling Silver, ‘with six 
Collar pin and two cuff pins R2736 Set 2.00 ees ad Ripe Be Anco 
“Dutch Silver’ satin lined 
7875, 1.25 


below, varies the flower Frenchily with yellow centers 


Heavy hammered 
silver plate, mir- 
ror, rouge and 
powder compacts 
with puffs, silk 
cord and tassel 
$7352 1.75 


Our Christmas Greeting Card Folder 


illustrates in color the greatest variety of origi- 
' naland interesting cards, monogramed station- 
ery and gift wrappings. Write for it. 


Owl 
Paper 
Knife thas 


834 in. long, Be ROL Fy antique 
7.132 1.50 a AES s brass 


Tan silk braid and organdie rosebuds in yellow, coral, and rose 
make the center bag below a vibrant bit of color 


Suede Shoe © 
Brush 


fe. in leather case 
& 120 35 cts. 
=) ‘Three for 1.00 


Right—It’s 
worn at the 
belt, to hold 
mouchoir or 
powder puff 


Use the mo- 
hair braid bag 
for afternoon, 
and the gilt one 
in the evening 


Lavender N312. Rose N313. Yellow 


with incense N314, Hand-dipped, 10 inches, 


These New Perfumed Candles 
1.00 a pair boxed. 


give off a delicate fragrance matching their 


color. 


Stamp Box 
and ’ 
Paper Weight 
antique gold finish 
ZAI7 1.00 


Motor Flower Vase 


_Engraved Glass with nickel 
border, height 714 in .N2150 
With sprays of heather and 
zinnia 2.75;without flowers2.00 


Fine Leather Goods 


absolutely guaranteed for ser- 
vice. Everything from a small 
purse to a fitted suit case. 


Three for $2.00 


Set of 3 Table Mats $2.25 
These mats have proved to be the most useful 


A i of gifts. Heavily silver plated, with felt back 
Colonial Candlesticks they will give long service. F64 12 inch 1.25 


Saad Ey Brass, height 63, F6l 10 inch .85; F60 6 inch .35 
in. i i 
ra ad al hcl irene caine Three Round Mats F60 $1.00 


Many Novelties 


are shown in 
our catalogue 


‘Bobbie Set’”’ if 
Sterling Silver mounted gilts 
comb 5 in. long, in a fine é 
fancy leather case with 
mirror L289 1.50 


HE two outside bags 
above are really each 
a pair of pancakes, so 
to speak, stitched to- 
gether almost all the way 
around, and caught at 
the top with a snap. 
Gilt or brown mohair 
braid is the fabric, and 
the colorful centers are 
of velvet patches and 
bright chenille stitchery. 


For a Man 
Keytainer with Purse : cere eens: Price sone: 
A new idea every woman ort Golar Case 1.909 1.25 To- 
ee , would appreciate, also has W334 bacco Pouch, 4 x 5, in. L608 .60 
Writing Case ; shane sleery Pipe Case, 7 inches long L607 .40 
es : place for license or identi- “K on ” P 4 sd , 
Made in most attractive “fication slip. L938 for six ant Kick Off 
colored leathers L627 6X keys 1.50 L944 four 1.25 because of special shape and soft fleecy lining. 
84 inches 1.50 Unusu- Finest cowhide,. black or Genuine sheepskin with the wool inside. Brown for 
al value. brown men, rose or blue for women. State Size and color. 


making these nov- 
elties, brought back from 
Europe by one of the 
editors especially for 
ComMPANION readers, will 
be sent for ten cents in 
stamps. Order H-485, 
and address Handicraft 
Department, Woman’s 
Hcme Companion, 381 
Fourth Ave., New York. 


Star of Bethlehem 1.10 Hindu Crystal Ball 
is. charming with silver stars and Modern adaptation of old < ' 
tape against the deep sky bluesilky gazing ball. When ball ceases ‘ re ee ' 
tissue. Set contains 25 sheets of rolling reveals your fortune This Handsome Serving Tray $7.50 
tissue, 5 yds. silver tape, 100 silver number. Attractively boxed Sterling silver deposit design on glass in heavy 
stars, silver sealing wax and seal. with directions N411 1.00 nickel plated frame with. wire railing Z850 7.50 | 


Doing up your Christmas Gifts differently illustrated in color in our Greeting Card Folder. Send for it. i 


DANIEL Low &@ Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


\ 204 TOWN HOUSE SQUARE, SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


IRECTIONS for 
| 


i and pale yellow leather, makes a gorgeous belt with two amusing pockets 


| 
| 
| 
Bright green leather, appliquéd with little pieces of orange, blue, red, | 
j into one of which a colored mouchoir may be tucked | 


WRITE ADDRESS BELOW 
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The Worlds Largest Store 


Our Big General Catalog Is “The Thrift Book ‘of a Nation” 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST STORE, represented by our 
New Big General Catalog for Fall and Winter, is now serving 8 
million families. This great book of more than 1,000 pages offers 
35,000 articles for your selection. Every article is a bargain and 
you are guaranteed a saving. If you want wearing apparel, piece 
goods, radio or automobile supplies, hardware, farm implements, 
harness, equipment for the shop or farm, furnishings for the home, 
let us save you money. In fact, almost anything you need can be 
bought at a saving from The World’s Largest Store. 


The quality of the merchandise we offer is always dependable 
—we do not handle cheaply made goods in order to make low 


Hour Service! FREE 


The World’s Largest Store — 
gives you the best service! . 
99 out of every 100 orders are 
shipped within twenty-four 
hours after we receive them. 


That's Service! 


The Worlds Largest Store owns and operates Broadcasting Station W.L. 


F YOU haven’t a copy of our 

New Big General Catalog,send 

for it today. This convenient 

coupon will bring you free our 

great Fall and Winter book, with 

its 35,000 bargains. Don’t over- 
look the opportunity to save. 


Mail the coupon today. 


S. Wavelength 345 Meters.Tune in. 


prices. We maintain a completely equipped laboratory to thor- 
oughly test everything we buy. Every statement in our catalog 
as to the quality of our merchandise is checked by this laboratory 
to make sure that it is correct. 

We ship your orders promptly. In less than a day your order 
is on its way to you. We are proud of this service record. Our 
customers everywhere are writing and telling us how much they 
appreciate it. 

_ If for any reason you have not received your Fall and Winter 
copy of THE THRIFT BOOK OF A NATION, fill out the 
coupon at the bottom of the page, send it to us and you will 
receive your copy by return mail. 


| ; 
§ Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


: Chicago Philadelphia Dallas Seattle 
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Send Latest General Catalog, The Thrift Book of a Nation. 
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’ NATIONAL 
BISCUIT. COMPANY 
_“Uneeda Bakers’ 


housewife 


who always purchases the 


best foods for her table, in- 


sists on “Uneeda Bakers” 
products. She knows that 
they are always wholesome 
and always good. She knows 
that she can buy no better 
soda cracker than fresh, crisp 
UNEEDA BISCUIT. 


She knows LORNA DOONE 
SHORTBREAD, the golden 
brown, perfect shortbread 
that tastes good eaten alone 
or with crushed fruits. 


She knows that the deli- 
cious nut-like flavor of 
UNEEDA GRAHAM CRACKERS 
comes from using specially 
ground real graham flour. 


‘She knows FIG NEWTONS; 


with their golden brown 


cake filled with real fig jam. 


And she knows they are all 
good because they are 


a 


The careful — 


RL 


~ Painted Iron 


In rich colors and soft flower 
shades it makes smart 


gifts for the house 


Designs by 
EDNA CAVE 


LR i ncees gold banded with 
blue-green and mauve 
makes an interesting sconce, 


Against a white 
door one sets this 
flower-filled bas- 
ket in delicate 
shades of violet, 
turquoise-blue, 
rose, and green 


| ib peas Spanish galleons on the 
bookends above are gay with 
vermilion, green, and gold on a 
black background. They would 
fly their banners appropriately 
on a living-room or library table, 
and a boy with a taste for sea 
stories would love them for the 
table in his very own room. 


That electric light Te softly brilliant effect so 
switches need not be delightful on its dull iron 
unsightly is the con- background is achieved by apply- 
tention of this push- ing a coat of antique finish over 
button fixture (left) the bright colors and then wiping 
it off from the raised portions of 
the design. Below are black 
candlesticks ringed about with 
vermilion, dull green, and gold. 


._ Below is a curtain 
lieback suitable for 
a Colonial room. 
The flowers are 
painted in all the 
soft pastel shades, 
quite like an old- 
fashioned nosegay 


The flower basket 
door knocker may 
well be painted to 
match. the doorstop 
pictured above it 


‘Mi OAL LLLELL PEALE LOOM 


NFORMATION 
about where the 
iron castings illus- . 
trated on this 
page may be pur- 
chased, and full 
directions for paint- 
ing them may be 
obtained for fifteen 
cents. Address H- 
470, in care of the 
Handicraft Depart- 
ment, Woman’s 
Home Companion, 
381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


N OVEM BE aes § sated 


| Silverware enough --- and to spare 


There was company in the house al- 
ready when a phone call from Plainville 
announced that the Malcolms wished to 
stop on their way home. Of course, 
that meant dinner! Yet she was able 
to say with conviction, “Oh! do; we'll 
be delighted.”” The thought of twelve 
at dinner held no terror for her. 
last week she had bought the additional 
half-dozens of knives and forks and 
spoons. Silverware enough and to spare! 


Only 


oes the wor d “ T: ouests” a. . 


ever make you fearful? 


EARFUL because the table will not 

be set as completely and as correctly as 
you would have it? Fearful because you 
will have to borrow silverware? 

But you need not be troubled in this 
way! To provide all the silverware 
you need is easier and less expensive than 
you supposed.. 

In 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate you 
can add to your present silverware reason- 


ably and in as small quantities as you 


desire. A little at a time you can thus 
build up a table service equal to any occa- 
sion. You can provide those niceties of 
table setting—the salad forks, the ice 
cream forks, the coffee spoons, the orange 


t 


spoons, the butter knives, the berry 
spoon, the cold meat fork and the other 
serving pieces. 

On every occasion the beauty of your 
silverware will give you satisfaction. 
The durability of “1847 Rogers Bros.”’ 
has been recognized for generations. 

When you need more pieces, you can 
get them easily; for leading dealers in your 
vicinity always have the newer patterns 


of 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate in stock. 


“Etiquette, Entertaining and Good Sense,” 
booklet Y -48,was prepared in the Good House- 


keeping Studio of Furnishings and Decorations. 


to indicate correct table settings. You will find 
at very helpful... Write for it to-day. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co., MERIDEN, CONN. 


1847 ROGERS BROS. - 


SILVERPLATE 


OAS as) 
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INTERNATIONAL 


i 


SILVER CO.@& 
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Ball-bearing —needs no oiling 


Double Action! 


made and skilfully design 
- from grip tonozzle. — 
The achievement of an aim 


ae long sought by engineers— | 


a successful combination of | 
_ powerfu) suction and motor-driven 
_ brush. The cleaner with every 


_., Equipped with — 
de ball-bearing 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., Inc. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO Dept. 411 


Distributed in Canada by the Premier Vacuum Cleaner Company 
Ltd., Toronto and Winnipeg, and the Canadian General Electric 
Company, Ltd., General Offices: Toronto. 


Please send me free color-booklet describing the PREMIER DUPLEX. 


Name 
GOON PMN a Chey, 


Telephone No. 


_more likely to tend prop- . 


to impure air as plants are, the popu- 
B. lation of the world would be reduced at 
least fifty per cent at the end of every 
winter. . 

In planning the place for house plants, 
therefore, give careful thought to supplying 
them with fresh air tempered to their needs. 
Just how this shall be done is a different 
problem in different houses and under 
differing conditions of heat supply; but to 
meet the ideal atmospheric state for plants, 
something like a second casement window 
sash, set into an extension into the room of 
the window frame, which may be left open 
a part of the time or kept closed as neces- 
sary, makes a very practical and simple 
little glass chamber for them. Heat and 
fresh air and moisture may all be regulated 
within such a chamber, while the room is not 
darkened unpleasantly by the shutting off 
of light from the window. 

With fresh air assured, the rest is a 
matter of personal attention, as far as the 
mechanical elements of the problem are 
concerned. But of course the selection of 
the proper plants is fundamental; and so 
the plants themselves are perhaps the thing 
to be considered first. 


}: THE human race were as susceptible 


Perfecting the Commonplace 


OUSE plants must thrive in the house, 
in the windows available; must con- 
stitute themselves a permanent feature of 
the rooms wherein they dwell, summer as 
well as winter. 
The plants that have been known and 
grown for a hundred years in every grand- 
mother’s bay window possess just this 


‘attribute, of course. That is why they are 


common, and well known; and to many as a 
consequence—hopelessly uninteresting. We 
must yield our prejudice against the com- 
mon and the familiar, however, when it is 
with indoor plant culture that we have to 
deal; for success with the unusual is almost 
unknown. Everything, it’s safe to say, has 
been experimented with. Therefore, select 
for your house plants the tried and proved 
things; and then devote your thought and 
skill to bringing these to such perfection 
that they will cease to be commonplace. 
As a general guide in selecting house 
plants it may be said that most flowering 
plants will thrive only in windows that 
receive sunlight for at least half the short 
days of winter. If you have no windows 
which will provide for this need, then your 
selection must be from among the plants 
grown for foliage rather than for bloom. 
Then as a secondary thing to consider is the 
fact that there are both 
perennial and annual 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


There are few lovelier, more graceful plants | 
than the Fuchsia, when properly treated \n ot | 


a Plants for 
: the 


House 
By GRACE TABOR 


house plant with which everyone is bound 
to succeed. With any kind of care—or lack 
of it—it will go on living and trying to 
blossom, while with the right care it will be 
actually beautiful throughout the winter 
and perhaps longer. So let us set the 
Geranium at the top of the list, for sunny 
windows. The first rule is to start with 
young plants, newly rooted cuttings being 
the usual beginning. When these have 
grown three to four inches high, nip off 
their tops. Side branches will start out 
along the little trunk of the plant after this 
is done, and when these. get to be three 
inches or so long, nip off their ends to 
induce side branches on them. Watch them 
all to see that one does not gain on the 
others. If it starts to do so, nip off its tip, 
thereby keeping the entire plant in a com- 
pact and bushy form. Remember that the 
Geranium, like the Fuchsia, blooms on its 
new growth, so that there can be only one 
truss of flowers on any one branch at a 
time. The more branches, the greater the 
opportunity for flower prodtiction; and the 
greater certainty of flowers continually, 
since new growth will constantly be forming 
where trusses are cut away after fading, 
while other blooms are opening on other 
branches. 

Geraniums must be trained as they grow. 
Old; awkward, and untrained plants cannot 
be remade into the desired shape and kind, 
but, properly trained in youth, old plants 
are better bloom producers than -young 
ones. Cut back old plants very thoroughly 
in spring so that only the skeletons remain; 
feed them generously; and keep them as 
long as you have space for them. Do not 
allow the plants that have bloomed during 
the winter to go on blossoming in summer, 
however; but put them away to rest in 
May, cutting back to induce the new 
growth and pinching out every bud until 
about November. At this time they should 
resume activity, be watered moderately, 
and fed by the application of a good general 
house-plant fertilizer. The soil for Gera- 
niums should be an ordinary good loam 
with some sand mixed through it—enough 
to make it drain freely and light enough to 
encourage good root growth. 


More Sun Lovers 


WO less known but very easy-to-grow 
house-plants that I cannot forego men- 
tioning, are Lantanas and Plumbago. The 
old-fashioned Calla is another, and Helio- 
trope is another. Then there are three 
garden annuals that make excellent winter- 
blooming house-plants. These are the Ager- 
atum, the Salvia, and 

single-flowered Petunias. 


house plants, or at least , lan 3S Lantanas are really 
there are annuals thai gs a es 
may be handled as house a AS vws, used largely in ing 
saat although they are PES aAhes B Qs, in the garden in summer. 
used outdoors in the gar- f ERE a Their colors are very 
den also. WY) HV D4 eas SAS gorgeous and the flowers 

I will not attempt.to wo cali a literally cover the plants. 
say that one is better ; La, Eto ve Ye If garden specimens are 


than the other. The 
greater satisfaction lies, 
for each individual, in 
the plant for which he 
feels greater enthusiasm 
—because that is the 
plant that he will be 


erly. It may be a Gera- 
nium for you, while for 
me it may be a Petunia 
—or vice versa. 
Authorities seem 
agreed that the Gera- 
nium is indeed the one 


Among the planis which thrive in 
a partly shady window are Prim- 
roses and Primulas 


‘cut back and potted in 
the fall, they will renew 
themselves and bloom 
from early winter until 
spring. Any good soil 
suits them. Plumbago 
needs about what the 
Geranium needs as to 
soil and water. It also 
needs support, as it is 
tall and weak growing; 
it is better to allow it to 
grow in its own way 
rather than train it to 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 60] 
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THE DANGER LINES 
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Precious childhood days . 


. olden with opportunity to implant 


habits that safeguard health throughout life. While your children are 
young, teach them to fight Acid Decay with Squibb’s Dental Cream. 


Protect your children’s teeth now— 


at THE DANGER LINE 


VERY time your children 

eat, minute particles of food 
lodge in a tiny V-shaped crevice 
at the edges of their gums 
known as The Danger Line. 
These food particles ferment, 
forming acids which attack the 
teeth, causing decay. Such de- 
cay may lead to conditions which 
seriously retard normal physical 
development. 


A Common Error 


Many mothers have the errone- 
ous impression that the first 
teeth are not important. Yet to insure sound 
second teeth, and a firm, healthy foundation 
for their growth and development, it is of 
first importance to maintain cleanliness at 
The Danger Line—to brush the teeth and 
gums with a dentifrice which thoroughly neu- 
tralizes acids produced by fermenting foods. 

There is one safe, sure, pleasant way to 
protect your children’s teeth and gums from 
acids at The Danger Line and elsewhere. 


QUIBBS DENTAL CREAM 


Cross-section of a 
tooth, showing 
Acid Decay at 
The Danger Line. 


Use Squibb’s Dental Cream, 
made with Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia. Dental authorities 
agree that milk of magnesia is 
the only thoroughly safe and 
effective way of neutralizing 
acids which attack the teeth. 


Harmless for the 
Youngest Child 


Squibb’s Dental Cream is ab- 
solutely harmless. Should your 
children swallow some of it, you 
need fear no ill results. Re- 
member, Squibb’s Dental Cream is made 
with Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia—pleasantly 
flavored. It cleans thoroughly, strengthens 
and soothes the gums, allays sensitiveness, 
and protects for hours after use. 

Now—while your children are young, 
teach them to fight Acid Decay with Squibb’s 
Dental Cream. A pleasant habit essential to 
better teeth and better health. A good habit 
for the whole family too. 


Made with Squibbs Milk of Magnesia 


Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia, useful in hyperacidity of the stomach and 
as an addition to milk for infants, may be obtained from your pharmacist. 


Copyright 1924, E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York 
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THE - SECRET: OF - POISE -+--> FIGURE - GROOMING 


ACTIN) 


Ls time has come to face the facts about figures. See the women 
who have, through going without a corset, allowed their figures 
to sag and spread. Certainly you do not want this to happen to you. 
There is only one way to avoid it. Adopt “‘Figure-Grooming.” Wear 
a Modart Corset. 


Modart is a front fastening garment which makes it easier to’adjust. 
It gives support where support is needed and by cupping under the 
body ‘‘stays put” and does not restrict the waist. Modart has a closed 
back becausé in this way only can the extreme flat hip and back line 
be accomplished. 


Modart is an especially light, flexible corset made from the finest mate- 
rials, so designed that it not only gives a general slenderizing effec, 
but actually reduces the figure. These are the features which have 
caused hundreds of thousands of well-groomed women to purchase 
Modart Corsets year after year. 


Buy your Modart Corset at one of the better stores or shops of your 
town where there is a corsetiere who understands “‘Figure-Grooming.” 
Let her choose the one Modart created for you. 


Write for beautiful booklet, The Secret of Poise—Figure-Grooming.’’ Address Dept. 633 


THE’ SECRET OF FIGURE GROOMING 


ODART 
CORSETS 


Mopart Corset Company, Saginaw, Michigan 
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WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


Plants for the House 


: [CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58] 


bushy form as the Geranium is trained, 
however, as its blooms are more effective 
when it is left to its own devices. As a 
branch develops its flower cluster, it should 
be cut back at least one-half to induce the 
formation of new wood for more flowers, 
below. Late in the summer the entire plant 
should be cut back so that it will entirely 
renew itself. 

The Calla is a native of Egypt, growing 
where the Nile inundation submerges it 
during a part of the year while the sun 
bakes it the rest of the time. It wants a 
very rich soil, almost a muck indeed, for 
best results; but the drainage at the bottom 
of the pot should be deep—two inches at 
least. Give it large quantities of water, 
daily, all winter. But in June turn the pot 
down on its side in any out-of-the-way 
place, near a fence or under a tree, and 
forget all about it. In September shake the 
earth from the roots and pot it up freshly 
in newly prepared soil, leaving most of the 
offsets that you will find around the main 
root. Eventually they will become flowering 
plant size, but not fora long time; mean- 
time they produce leaves that are needed 
around the flowering plant, for best effect. 

Ageratum, Salvia, and the single Petunias 
may be taken from the garden, cut back 
almost to the bare roots, and potted for 
winter bloom indoors. Or plants maybe 
raised from seed. The Salvia will need 
pinching back at the top to induce side 
branches; the Petunias should have their 
straggling branches shortened occasionally, 
which will induce more new wood and better 


- flowers; and the Ageratum will need shower- 


ing often to keep red spider from becoming 


. too abundant. 


Plants that Like the Shade 


OR windows that lack sun the Begonias 

having ornamental foliage, which are 
those of the Rex class, are perhaps as good 
a thing as there is to head the list. Flower- 
ing Begonias, too, may be grown in windows 
facing the east where there is comparatively 
little sun, while some of the white-flowered 
kinds will do as well as anything else in a 
northern window with no sun at all. 
These and the Fuchsia, which also prefers 
very little sun, are an excellent combination 
for an all-year display, since the latter is a 
summer blooming plant, if allowed to follow 
its natural bent, while the Begonias are 
a.'-the-year in some cases, and always 
winter bloomers. 

To many people this fact of the Fuchsia 
being a summer bloomer will be a surprise, 
I am sure. It was to me, when I first 
learned it, for childish recollections of these 
“‘lady’s ear-drops’”’ associated them with 
snowy outdoors and heated indoors. Be- 
cause they have been thus handled usually 
they have declined in popularity, since 
they have produced an impression of scrag- 
giness and sprawlingness and general feeble- 
ness that is most unpleasant; but there are 
few lovelier, more graceful things than this 
really beautiful plant, when properly treated. 

Starting with a young plant in spring- 
time, the secret of success is to keep ahead 
of it always in the matter of pot-room, 
fresh earth, and watering. Fuchsias like a 
great deal of water, and like it on their 
leaves and branches as well as at their roots. 
For this reason it is imperative to own a 
florist’s syringe if you own a Fuchsia; and 
to syringe the plant daily all over, throwing 


. ht sae : cay 


the water onto the under side of the leaves 
especially (which is a great help in keeping 
down red spider) as well as onto the sides 
of the pot. Give them water daily also; 
but be sure to have two inches of loose 
drainage matter in the bottom of either an 
eight- or nine-inch pot, to prevent the soil 
becoming mud. After shifting a young 
plant into larger pots until it is at last 
established in an eight- or nine-inch pot, 
further shifting will not be necessary. But 
fresh earth each spring will be, with liberal 
application of a good house-plant fertilizer 
occasionally during the year. Do not give 
fertilizer to the young plants, however, as 
they cannot assimilate it. Just a good rich 
soil will serve their needs perfectly, a soil 
made up of leaf mold or turf scrapings, alittle 
loam, and enough sharp sand to make it 
light and porous. 

Nearly all varieties of Fuchsia are weak- 
stemmed, and need support. There is no 
better fashion than the late Eben Rexford’s, 
which was to set a central support to which 
the main stem ‘is tied at frequent intervals 
as the plant grows. Mr. Rexford suggested 
a rod of iron instead of wood, as this will 
not rot off at the surface of the ground. 
The tops of these plants become very heavy, 
and must be provided with support that 
will not fail. If they are pruned rigorously 
after blooming, they will always furnish 
abundant bloom the next year. 


Two Kinds of Begonias 


EGONTAS are of two classes: the flower- 
ing and the foliage kinds; yet practically 
all have distinctive foliage and are orna- 
mental whether in bloom or not. There are 
two divisions, also, according to the form of 
their roots into tuberous-and fibrous-rooted. 
Obviously a soil similar to that required by 
the Fuchsia will suit the fibrous-rooted 
Begonia. And like the Fuchsia the Begonia 
likes plenty of water also, but never a sour 
soil nor a soggy one, which is what a great 
amount of water will very soon produce 
unless drainage is perfect. 

In repotting Begonias never expose the 
roots, but rather take off from the earth- 
ball only the outside soil and then replant 
in the newly prepared pot. Do this in late 
summer or early fall. Always remember, 
whether you are handling young, newly 
rooted cuttings or old plants, that the 
Begonia is sensitive to injury both in root 
and leaf, since it is a succulent plant and 
fragile in texture, and handle accordingly. 
Remember also that if plants drop their 
foliage it is usually due to one of three 
things—a sudden change in the conditions 
around them, too little water at the roots, 
or too much. If it is the first, it is probable 
that more moisture in the air and a regu- 
lation of temperature to avoid sudden 
changes from warm to cool and vice versa 
will correct the trouble; if it is the second, 
water more regularly; if the third, look to 
the drainage. 

Other plants for shady or partly shady 
windows are Primroses and Primulas, An- 
thericum (for its grass-like green and white 
leaves), and Tradescantia or Wandering 
Jew. Of these the Chinese Primroses must 
have their crowns well above the soil in the 
pot. Otherwise water will get in around 
them anid cause decay and sometimes death. 
Both Primroses and Primulas like a turfy, 
well-drained soil, and the abundant water- 
ing which such soil invariably indicates. 
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Do not scorn the Geranium; it is the perfect plant for a sunny window, and 
becomes exquisitely beautiful with the slightest encouragement 
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Ar the Indiana State Fair last autumn the 
State Board of Health held a Better Babies Con- 
test. More than six hundred children were 
brought to Indianapolis from all parts of the 
State to. enter the competition. 


Out of this great number the judges—doc- 
tors, all of them—-selected a few babies who, 
according to careful mental and physical exam- 
inations, were found most nearly perfect. 


In this small group of prize winners was little 
Joseph Mathew Galvin, with a score of 997.97 
pointsto his credit, out of a possibletotal of 1000. 


His mother, Mrs. M. I. Galvin, 1311 Ken- 
tucky Ave., Indianapolis, says “I am very proud 
of my boy’s high rating, inasmuch as he was 
brought up on Eagle Brand milk.” 


Little Joe is as attractive as he is healthy. “I 
never go out on a shopping tour,” says his 
mother, “but what he is admired by a number 
of people before my return.” 

A . ® 
MOTHERS have long been enthusiastic in their 
praise of this milk as a baby food. Their testi- 
mony—together with the verdict of doctors 
who have examined Eagle Brand babies and 
pronounced them physically perfect—is evi- 
dence you cannot ignore. 


Mother’s milk is of course the most perfect 
food for babies. But, if for any reason you can- 
not nurse your baby, Eagle Brand provides safe, 
dependable nourishment in an easily digestible 
form. It is more nearly like mother’s milk than 
any other baby food. 


Eagle Brand is simply pure cow’s milk com- 
bined with cane sugar—nothing more. In the 
process of condensing, the hard casein of the 
milk, which is the indigestible part, is broken 
down and made exceptionally digestible. For 
this reason Eagle Brand agrees with most deli- 
cate baby stomachs. Eagle Brand contains the 
necessary vitamins, too—which promote healthy 
growth. 


Eagle Brand is sealed against contamina- 
tion. You can buy a quantity and keep it on 
hand, so you'll always have uniform food for 


baby. 


Because Eagle Brand is all these things— 
safe, nourishing, digestible, easy to buy and 
keep—it has become the standard baby food. 
The Borden Company, 134 Borden Building, 350 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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If you want advice on 
the care and feeding of 
your baby, send for 


BABY’S WELFARE, 


an authoritative little 
book for young mothers. 
It is free. 


Also makers of 
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WANTED 


MenandWomen | 


to | 
Earn Money 


At Home 


this new easy way 


$20 to $50 a Week 
Spare or Full Time 


A limited number of openings are 
now available to men and women 
who would like to earn money at 
home in spare hours or full time. 
The work is wonderfully inter- 
esting and pays unusually well. 
There is no canvassing, no mo- 
notonous ‘ drudgery. Many say 
they never dreamed that such a 
wonderful way of earning money 
at home existed. 


GABRIEL ANDRE PETIT 
rt Director 


No Special Ability 
or Experience Needed 


Can you imagine anything so fasci- 
nating as decorating Art Novelties at 
home? Could any other kind of work 
be so pleasant as applying beautiful 
designs in colors to such artistic ob- 
jects as candlesticks, wooden toys, 
parchment lamp shades, wall plaques, 
picture frames, sewing tables, gate-leg 
tables? Then there are greeting cards 
to be colored, and cushion tops and other textile articles 
to be decorated in Batik, and fascinating objects of copper 
and brass to be etched in beautiful designs. 

This is the wonderfully interesting field of work that it is 
now possible for you to enter through the national organi- 
zation of Fireside Industries. . You can do the work in your 
home, wherever you live, and under the new and exclusive 
system of instruction devised by Mr. Gabriel Andre Petit, 
after twenty years of experience, the work is made so easy 
that even a child could do it. 


EARNINGS ASSURED 


Fireside Industries guarantee to 
each of its members that there 
will be no difficulty in earning 
money if a conscientious effort 
is made. You have only to fol- 
low the directions and it is 
amazing to see what beautiful 
things you can make. Think of earning $2.00 in just one 
hour, for example, by decorating a pair of candlesticks! 

. Do you wonder that members’of Fireside Industries are so 
enthusiastic about the work? 


Beautiful Book KR KE 


The beautiful Book of Fireside In- 
dustries, illustrated in color, which 
explains all about this new way to 
earn money at home, will be sent to 
you, on request absolutely FREE and 
without obligation. Simply mail 
the coupon or write, enclosing two- 
cent stamp to help pay postage. But 
do this at once, while openings for 
new members are available. 


Address: Fireside Industries, Dept. 2011, Adrian, Mich. 


Fireside Industries, Dept. 2011 

Adrian, Michigan 

Please send me absolutely FREE, the beautiful illuscraced 
Book of Fireside Industries, explaining how I may earn 
money at home by decorating Art Novelties. I enclose 
two-cent stamp. 
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The Three Cases 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8]_ 


to the ominous screen, that poor Corporal 
Heath had not survived the night. 

‘‘Soon after five,”’ the Sister murmured. 
“They are coming for him at once. The 


new case for that bed will be in at nine 


o’clock. You’llsee that everything’sready?”’ 

With an effort, Joan composed her face to 
that expression of confident cheerfulness 
which was expected from her, and turned to 
her duties. 


B* THE exercise of some magic into 
which Joan did not inquire, the porter 
succeeded in getting a taxi for her. 

The long ride in the taxi gave her a little 
time for quiet and contemplation. She 
wanted to arrange her arguments against 
the further overcrowding of the Eastern 
Hospital. Lady Brightmore was president 
of some charitable committee that had 
equipped and organized a hospital down in 
Surrey, and she was very anxious not to 
have the extra beds foisted upon her. Hers 
was what she described as a_ perfectly 
‘dinky’? hospital—the most luxurious in 
Europe, so she boasted—and she meant to 
keep it so. 

Joan had no hope of influencing Lady 
Brightmore; who did not really care two- 
pence for the men themselves, only for the 
reputation of running the dinkiest hospital 
in Kurope; but she believed that there would 
be a good chance of getting Colonel James 
on her side. 

She had not seen him for seven years, and 
they had been little more than boy and 
girl then; but she perfectly well remembered 
his proposal to her by moonlight in the 
formal garden. She had had many pro- 
posals of marriage since then, and some of 
them she had completely forgotten, but she 
would never forget Bernard’s. When she 
closed her eyes, she could still see the 
intense, earnest lines of his strong face. 
Well, he had justified the faith that they 
had had in him at his old hospital. At 
thirty-two he was a lieutenant-colonel in 
the R.A. M.C., and a known man. 

She was glad that it was he who was 
going to inspect and report. He would take 
his duties seriously and pay no attention to 
the charms and solicitations of Lady Bright- 
more. It might be, Joan thought, that she 
herself would still have a little, a very little, 
influence with him. She knew that he had 
never married. 

It gave her a slight shock to hear the 
heartiness of his laughter as the butler an- 
nounced her. He was standing at the far 
end of the room, talking to his hostess; 
telling her, apparently, some extremely 
funny story. The smile was still on his face, 
as he turned to greet her. 

‘No need to introduce me to Miss Hast- 
ings,” he said to Lady Brightmore. ‘‘We 
knew one another as children.”’ 
sion steadied for a moment as he continued: 
‘*T’ve heard that you’ve found your vocation 
as a nurse. I congratulate you,’’ and then 
without waiting for a reply, he continued 
his conversation with his hostess. 

His laugh seemed new to Joan. 
could not remember whether he used to 
laugh like that in the old days. And just 
now, it rather jarred on her. She thought it 
was strange that the war should have 
taught him to laugh! 

She made her protest after lunch, but she 
was afraid that it had little effect. Colonel 
James watched her seriously and attentively 
while she was speaking, but afterwards he 
spoilt everything by making a rather hu- 
morous speechin which he made light of her 
plea against overcrowding and said. that 
quantity was at the moment more impor- 
tant than quality. 

Joan was annoyed. She saw his point, 
and quite understood that a very special 
effort had to be made to accommodate as 
many cases as possible, even if it did mean 
slightly less hygienic conditions for every- 
one. But she intensely resented his atten- 
tions to Lady Brightmore. Joan had a 
horrible presentiment that he meant to 
thrust ten more beds into her own crowded 
wards and leave that detestable “‘dinky”’ 
hospital in Surrey untouched. 

She hardly spoke a word as they went 
back together, the three of them, in Lady 
Brightmore’s car to the East End. Indeed, 
she hardly had .. chance to speak. Lady 
Brightmore absorbed all the Colonel’s in- 
terest. She was evidently trying to seduce 
him into letting her off as lightly as pos- 
sible. Just before they reached the Eastern 
Hospital she leaned forward, laid her hand 
on his arm, and said: 


¢ 
‘‘But, my dear Colonel, of course we 


must all do everything we can, and I’m 
going to make a very great effort to get at 
least four new beds in.”’ 

‘‘How very charming and delightful of 
vou, dear lady, 
thusiastic reply. 

Four beds! Joan reflected with a curl of 


” was his apparently en- 


His expres- 


She . 


- 


her lip. Why, they could easily take ten or 
even twelve. It was disgusting! She could 
hardly trust herself to speak as she showed 
them. over the wards. But she took her 
chance when she was introducing them to 
the house surgeon and the matron. 

“IT have shown Colonel James that we 
shall be dangerously overcrowded if we 
have to find accommodation for ten more 
beds,’”’ she said. ‘‘But he seems to think 
that it doesn’t matter if we lose our cases.” 

He showed no sign of being offended by 
that. He was smiling, for the benefit of 
Lady Brightmore, Joan supposed. And 
then he began, very cleverly she had _ to 
admit, to make suggestions and plans by 
which the accommodation of the Eastern 
could be stretched still a little further. 

She did not wait to hear the end of his 
arrangements. She was afraid of losing her 
self-control and bursting into tears. But 
when she had slipped away and found 
refuge in the matron’s sitting-room, she 
controlled herself again. Crying would do 
no good, and she would not ery; but she did 
so hate the feeling of having failed. 

And then the door opened and he came 
in, alone. 

“The matron thought that I might find 
you here,”’ he said. ‘‘And I wanted just to 
see you before I went, to tell you that your 
advocacy has had some weight and that 
I’ve decided to reduce the number of extra 
beds from ten to seven.” 

He paused and looked at her very 
straightly, but there was still the suggestion 
of a smile in his eyes. 

‘“Seven!”’ Joan repeated. 
seven too many.” 

‘“‘In normal conditions,’ he replied gently. 

She looked up and met his gaze boldly. 
She had meant to challenge him about Lady 
Brightmore’s hospital, but she saw a riew 
expression in his face that made her change 
her mind. He looked as if, most astound- 
ingly, he were going to make love to her. 


“It will be 


He probably made love to every pretty. 


woman he met, now! Half an hour ago he 
had been flirting outrageously with that 
contemptible little doll in the car. 

Joan straightened her back and stared ‘at 
him with the cold fury of her indignation 
evident in every line of her figure, in the set 
of her mouth, in the cold appraisal of her 
dark blue eyes. 

And then, without another word, he 
turned quickly and walked out of the.room, 
with a set of his shoulders that reminded her 
vividly of the back of the young, determined 
man who had left her alone, seven years 
before, in the moonlight of the formal 
garden. 

But now she could hardly pretend to be 
sorry. What could she possibly say to a 
man who seemed to take such vital problems 
so lightly? 

It was only himself and his own ambi- 
tions that he could take seriously. 

And she remembered with a sudden pang 
of regret, the plain earnest face of Corporal 
Heath, who had died that morning. 

Not until nearly a week later, did she 
learn that no less than thirty new beds were 
to be added to Lady Brightmore’s “‘ dinky’’ 
little hospital, that: the whole place was to 
be reorganized; and that Lady Brightmore, 
herself, had resigned her place on the 
Committee. 

But by then Colonel James had returned 
to France... . 


JOAN greeted the morning sun with a 
sense of great responsibility. After two 
years’ idleness, she was working again, help- 
ing with a private case at the earnest 
request of the patient herself, Mrs. Fernald, 
one of Joan’s dearest friends; a woman of 
fifty, whose really valuable life was threat- 
ened by some serious internal disorder. 
She had been glad to assist with Mrs. 
Fernald’s case as she hoped it might help 
her to solve a personal difficulty. 
. Sir George Wisbech, her father’s nearest 


‘neighbor in Hampshire, wished to marry her, 


and if she could not pretend to herself that 
she was the least in love, she did, in a way, 
admire and respect him. Indeed, her chief 
cause for hesitation had been the thought 
of her future. For the past two years, she 
had been living much the same sort of 
existence that she would live for the rest of 
her life, if she became Lady Wisbech; and 
the prospect filled her with a terror of 
increasing ennui. She had dared to look far 
ahead into the future and had seen herself 
at fifty, with her children—if she had any— 
growing up, herself with no engrossing 
occupation or ambition. . . . Her husband 
would be seventy by then, and it might be 
that the next ten years would have to be 
devoted to looking after him. ... He 
might quite well live to eighty. .. . 

So when the case gave her an opportunity, 
she had decided to postpone any decision 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 63] . 
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WILDROOT 


This charm 
lies hidden 
in your 

hair 


N EVERY woman’s hair 
lies a loveliness that has 
never been. revealed—that 
can only be brought out 
by the proper care. 
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When you use ordinary harsh, 
irritating, smelly soaps, you are 
covering up this charm instead 
of bringing it out. 


But you can make yourself 
more attractive than you ever 
dreamed. You can have hair 
that is silky, lustrous and fra- 
grant—a scalp that is soft, 
white and healthy. Thousands 
of women have found that Wild- 
root Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 
brings them these things. 


Its purity insures hair-health, 
its mildness soothes the most 
delicate scalp, its fragrance is 
the dainty perfume of clean- 
liness. 


It is surprisingly economical. 
For only 50 cents your druggist 
will give you a large six-ounce 
bottle so that you may see for 
yourself how easy it is to keep 
your hair healthy, sweet and 
lovely. Wildroot Co., Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. | 


COCOANUT OIL 
SHAMPOO 


HOME COMPANION 
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household aid 


OCTORS, Mothers and 

Nurses know from 
long experience that no 
dressing is safer than “Vase- 
line” Petroleum Jelly. Would 
it be found in every medi- 
cine cabinet today if science 
had discovered something 
just as good, just as sooth- 
ing and healing? 

For burns, blisters, chaf- 
ing, bed sores, rashes, cuts, 
or bruises apply liberally. 
For coughs or sore throat, 
take a teaspoonful at night 
and several times a day to 
allay irritation. It is odor- 
less and tasteless and always 
safe to use — internally or 
externally, 


A leading medical au- 
thority, in a recent article 
discussing face creams and 
“Skin-foods”, said that 
“Vaseline” Jelly is in many 
_ways the best application for 
this purpose. 
Look for the trade-mark “Vaseline” on every 
package. It is your protection. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. (Cons’d) 
Dept. 5B, 17 State Street, New York 


~ Vaseline 


Reg US.Pat Off 
PETROLEUM JELLY 
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until she had tested herself, had discovered 
by this further experiment, whether or not 
she’ had, as she had once been told, found 
her true vocation in nursing. She had had 
some terrible experiences’ in the war, but 
sometimes it seemed to her that she had 
been more truly happy then. She had, at 
least, been alive. 

It was strange to see herself in her 
nurse’s dress again. She paused before the 
cheval glass, seeing herself suddenly from 
a new point of view. In the old days of 
stress and worry she had never stopped to 
consider whether this particular dress swited 
her. Now, she saw that a nurse’s uniform 
was, in her case at least, exceedingly be- 
coming. It set off the curves of her upright, 
firmly modeled figure; it gave a kind of 
spirituality.to the regular lines of her rather 
classical features; and brought out the 
blueness of her eyes. Her single criticism 
was that the cap hid too effectively the 
rich, warm color of her golden-brown hair. 
. . . She had a smaller cap. . . . Perhaps 
she might wear that? She was not, after 
all, going to be present at the operation. .. . 
She decided in favor of the smaller cap. 


(THE surgeon went straight up-stairs, but 
old Doctor Price, Mrs. Fernald’s own 
physician, came in to Joan for a minute. 

Doctor Price’s report was ostensibly re- 
assuring, but Joan thought she could detect 
the signs of a deep anxiety that he was 
trying to hide from her; and when he had 
gone a sudden depression of spirit over- 
whelmed her. 

And then old Doctor Price came in again 
holding out his hands to her; and the ex- 
pression on his face was sufficient to tell 
Joan that, so far at least, all had gone 
magnificently well. 

‘“Couldn’t have been better,” he said. 
‘“Couldn’t have been better. I’m so glad 
that we could get Bernard James. Finest 
surgeon in the world.” 

‘*Bernard James!”’ Joan repeated, almost 
under her breath: She felt as if a cold, keen 
air had suddenly blown upon her, stirring 
her hair and strangely thrilling every sep- 
arate nerve of her body. 

‘“Yes, splendid fellow,’’ Doctor Price was 
saying. “But you know him personally, of 
course. He was asking me just after the 
operation who was the second nurse—he 
thinks of everything. Treats each case as 
if it were the only one in the world and his 
whole reputation depended upon it. And— 


_ of almost inaudible conversation . . 


what was I saying? Yes, yes, when I gave 
him your name, he said: ‘I thought that she 
had given up nursing. I should like to see 
her.’ He will be heré in a moment.” 

Joan turned away. She could not face 
Doctor Price’s kind old eyes just then. Some- 
thing very strange was happening to her. 
It was as if after seeking all her life for some 
precious possession she had been unexpect- 
edly confronted with it, after she had 
given up the search. And—why she didn’t 
know—she was afraid. She wanted to run 
away—to escape from the house before he 
could find her. 

But she must wait a moment to get back 
her strength. Her legs were trembling, her 
whole body. She heard another voice in 
the room behind her ...a few — 
. the 
sound of old Doctor Price’s voice saying 
“‘good-by”’ . . . and then the firm closing 
of the door. 

She dared not turn round, but she knew, 
although the room was now quite still that 
she was not alone. She was as sensitively 
aware of his presence there as though she 
could see and hear and touch him. And 
presently, she knew that he was coming 
across the room to her, although his feet 
made no sound on the soft, deep carpet. 

She did not start or move when she heard 
his voice close beside her. 

‘Will you hear me this time, Joan?”’ he 
said, in a low voice, that was not quite 
steady. ‘‘I must tell you now, at once; I 
can’t wait another hour. . . . Yousee, Joan, 
it has always seemed to me that we have 
never really parted since I left you at the 
sundial. I never kept my vow to forget 
you, not for a single second. The thought 
of you has been with me, my one companion 


in misery and happiness for twelve years.. 


And when we met all those years ago in the 
middle of the war, it was almost more than 
I could bear. But I knew then that still you 
were not ready for me. Once you had been 
too gay, but then you were too grave. We 
had to learn, apart, that life is neither all 
joy nor all sadness. Do you know it now, 
Joan? Do you know it now?” 

She tried to speak and her tears choked 
her, but she turned to him and gave herself 
into his arms; gave herself ecstatically to 
him who was so grave and yet so light of 
heart; who had been touched with a deep 
tenderness for all the suffering of the world, 
but had never lost his appreciation for joy 
and laughter. 


Pennyroyal 
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mother up there! You're goin’ to protect 
her in future, not yourself.”’ . 

He stared at her—then suddenly burst 
into tears. 

“Cry away, sonny. It'll do you good. 
Now we're goin’ to give Pa back his two 
hundred! ”’ 

“T daren’t,” the boy whimpered, ‘‘he’d 
kill me!” 

“Well, you'd go to heaven with a clean 
conscience in that case. Come along, Larry. 
Boy time’s over. You're a grown man, and 
you and Pa’s goin’ to have a heart-to-heart 
talk; “4 

He looked in her face; then, drawing his 
mitten across his eyes and under his red 
nose, he turned obediently and walked up 
the lane with her. Ma Hendricks went 
straight to the front door. ‘Tell your pa 
and ma and Elsie I’ve come, and want to 
talk with ’em in the parlor. I’ll wait here, 
till you can open the door.” - ; 

When she walked impressively into the 
front room, Silas and Sadie were already 
there with Elsie pale as a little ghost in the 
background. Larry was breathing hard 
over Ma Hendricks’s shoulder, for he had 
taken refuge behind her. 

“Well, Si, has Jim Ogden gone the rounds 
of the sewin’ circle yet?” PES 

‘Soe here, Sarah Hendricks, this is no 
jokin’ matter.” 

“Tt ain’t, indeed, Si,” she_ answered 
solemnly. ‘‘What would you give to get 
your two hundred back? ” 

“I'd give twenty.”’ 

“Yes, he would, Ma,” echoed Sadie. _ 

“That ain’t enough! Would you give 
sympathy to your own boy, and under- 
standin’ and kindness and wholesome free- 
dom, so as he wouldn’t have to sneak out 
nights and wouldn’t tell lies to save himself 
a black look? Would you, Si?” 

There was a wail from the little woman. 
“Not Larry! Oh, Ma, not Larry!” 

“Yes, Larry! And Larry’s worth two 
hundred! He’s worth more, Silas Conner, 
than you can ever stow away in the bank. 
He ain’t bad, but Sadie’s spoiled him and 
you’ve cowed him; and if you put fear into 


child or dog, you can't look for love from 
‘em. Fear and love were never known to 
keep house together yet.” _ 

She pulled the bills from her dress and 
put them into Larry’s hand. “Give ’em 
to your pop;. and tell him all the things 
you’ve just wished you could tell to a full- 
sized man.”’ 

Silas looked at her, then at his son. A 
strange expression crept into his face. 

‘‘Just one thing more,’’ said Ma Hen- 
dricks. ‘‘Silas, Robert wants to see Elsie 
right in this parlor, with her parents’ con- 
sent. He’s over to my house. Will you 
call him up and tell him he’s welcome?”’ 

Silas hesitated—looked from one child to 
another, then turned and went toward the 
kitchen. After a moment they heard him 
give three short and two long rings. 

Elsie rushed up and threw her arms about 
Ma Hendricks’s neck. Sadie looked on 
wistfully. 


A FEW days later Ma Hendricks, who 
had been out on an errand, was sur- 
prised by a vision of Andy, Elijah, and 
Ulysses on the kitchen stoop. As they were 
never by any chance together except at 
meals, her curiosity was aroused. ‘‘ What 
on earth’s the matter?’’ she demanded. 

‘Come in,’’ said Elijah, with a chuckle. 

She entered her kitchen! Lo! there, in 
all the glory of bright nickel, and prodigal 
ovens with glass doors, and delightful plate 
warmers, and many little inviting devices, 
stood the range of her dreams, the range of 
her long importunity! 

‘Elijah!’ she exclaimed. 
the sermon last Sunday?”’ 

Andy chuckled and Elijah grinned sheep- 
ishly as he said, ‘‘Silas sent it with his com- 
pliments to Ma Hendricks. He said he 
heard Sadie remark you admired that kind 
of a range.”’ 

Ma Hendricks sank into a chair and 
looked helplessly at the new treasure. 
‘“Well! If that don’t beat all! To ask your 
own husband for a new range for nineteen 
years; and then have the closest-fisted man 
in West Vega Valley give it to you!” 


“Oh, was it 
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THERES NOTHING 
quite like it/ 


When guests praise your luscious 
Hawaiian Pineapple Pie, you wonder 
why you do not serve it more often. 

And so it is with each of the hun- 
dreds of tempting creations that can 
be made so easily and economically 
with this delicious tropical fruit. 

Why not plan a Pineapple treat 
for the next meal—a simple salad, 
for instance, made with Sliced, or a 
Pineapple-Tapioca Pudding or a 
Shortcake, made with Crushed? 

Both forms are identical in quality 
and flavor—simply packed in differ- 
ent ways for different uses. Keep both 
on hand—and send for free recipe 
book which tells how to serve 
the “Grapefruit Hawaiian” 
and “Waikiki Punch,” 
illustrated here, as well 
as many other delight- 
ful dishes. | 


Fd 


—For serving right —For sundaes, ices, 
from the can and pies, cake filling, 
for quick desserts salads & hundreds 
and salads. of made-up dishes. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 


Dept. 118, Ass’n of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 

451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, ifornia 
Please send me, free of charge, your new book, 

“ Ninety-nine Tempting Pineapple Treats,” 

Nam 

Address 


City 


State TE 
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| Learn this method- ‘The only 


right way to have smooth 


HE troublesome part of keep- 

& ing the nails well groomed 

and charming is the cuticle — at 

Icast until you learn the right way 
to care for it. 

The whole secret lies in keep- 
ing the nail rim free from the old 
skin that dies as the new grows 
out. 

Because the cuticle is so thin, 
only, one-twelfth of an inch deep, 
‘it is practically impossible to cut 
the superfluous skin without 
wounding the sensitive new skin. 
And pushing it back just leaves 
the old skin there — thick an 
heavy. ! 


But there is a safe antiseptic 
liquid that actually removes 
the superfluous cuticle — Cutex 
Cuticle Remover. 


ok o% 


O use it — wash the -hands 
and shape the nail tip with 
a Cutex emery board. 


Moisten the Cutex orange stick 
with Cutex, twist a bit of cotton 
around the flat end and dip it in the 
bottle. Then work around the base 
of each nail. It is not necessary to 
prod or force because the liquid softens 
and loosens the skin of itself. Then 
pass the wet stick beneath the nail 


shapely cuticle 


tips to bleach them. Now rinse with 
water and wipe each finger tip. All 
the superfluous cuticle wipes away. 
The new skin is left firm and un- 
broken in a tiny rim around the very 
base of the nail and the nails are 
delightfully fresh and stainless with 
snow-white tips. 


* 
JOU will be amazed at the 


change wrought by a single 
manicure. The nails are shapely, the 


cuticle smooth and even, the half. 


moons begin to show — the finger 
tips look transformed. 


Complete the manicure with the 
lovely brilliance of one of the splen- 
did Cutex polishes — Powder, Cake, 
Liquid or Paste. 


Cutex manicure sets are 60c, $1.00, 
$1.50 and $3.00 or each thing sepa- 
rately 1s 35c—at drug and de- 


partment stores in the United States . 


and Canada and chemist shops in 
England. 


Introductory Set—orly 12c 


Fill out this coupon and mail it with 12c 


in coin or stamps for the Introductory . 


Set containing trial sizes of Cutex Cuticle 
Remover, Powder Polish, Liquid Polish, 
Cuticle Cream (Comfort), emery board 
and orange stick. Address Northam 
Warren, 114 West 17th St., New York, 
or if you live in Canada, Dept.W-11, 20 
Mountain St., Montreal, Canada. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 12c TODAY — 


: Street 


(or P. O. Box) 


NorrHam Warren, Dept. W-11 
114 West 17th St., New York 


I enclose 12c in stamps or coin for new Introductory Set containing 
enough Cutex for six manicures. 


PPLE imitate Ck ser SL SE 


historical novels. 


.WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


A Utopian Affair 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45] 


out some article—a. bag perhaps, or blouse 
—examines it carefully, and then exclaims 
with delighted surprise: ‘‘Why, it’s ez- 
actly what I ordered!’’ (Light out.) 


V. Home, Sweet Home 


Properties: Stage set to suggest. severely 
formal living-room, Italian style. Chest (or 
dark-stained box) at one side, with piece of 


brocade thrown over it; one hard straight-. 


backed chair; one small table with an odd 
piece of bric-A-brac on it. 
Characters: Young wife and husband. 
Dialogue: Young wife standing gazing at 
effect. Husband comes home from business; 
kisses wife, who says, ‘‘ You like it, dear?’’ 
Husband grins ecstatically: “It’s great, 
sweetheart—so homelike. Italian stuff, 
isn’t it? Let’s keep it like this always.” 
(Light out.) 


VI. Comme II Faut 


Properties: ‘Two easy chairs, small sewing 
table, piece of fancywork. 

Characters: Man, woman, and ‘“‘flapper’’ 
daughter dressed in evening frock, very 
décolleté, very ‘‘made up.”’ 


Dialogue: Mother, who is seated, sewing, to . 


daughter, who enters with evening coat on 
arm: ‘‘Where are you going to-night, duar- 
ling?’’ Daughter: ‘Out with the ‘gang.’ ”’ 
Father, seated smoking: ‘Well, here’s a 
hundred dollars for you, dear. ’Phone if you 
want more.’”’ Mother, as daughter kisses 
her, leaving noticeable rouge mark on 
cheek: ‘‘And be sure and stay out all night, 
dear. Wewon’t situp for you.’’ (Light out.) 


And so on with the rest of the program, 
which may be briefly described as follows: 


VII. The Half Has Not Been Told 


A not too young woman seated at a dressing 


table. One half of her bob is straight, the 
other half waved. She looks at herself ad- 
miringly with hand mirror, and says: 
‘“My hair isn’t the least bit of trouble since 
I bobbed it; I can do anything with it!’ 


VIII. Polyanna Stuff 


Two cute youngsters and an old man. He 
calls them ‘‘Polly’’ and ‘‘Anna”’ and asks 
each to have some candy. Chorus: ‘No, 
thank you, Grdndpapa, we don’t eat candy. 
It isn’t good for us.” 


IX. The Peace Pipe 


Man wearing smoking jacket and house 
slippers, seated in easy chair reading, 
bridge lamp and smoking stand beside him. 
Wife, off-stage, says: ‘John, dear, do you 
mind coming out here a minute? There’s 
something the matter with the ice chest. 
[t’s leaking all over the floor.’ John: 
“Certainly not, darling. I’ll be right there.”’ 


X. All’s Well That Ends Well 


Maid bringing in tea tray, hostess seated 
at small table awaiting her. Maid drops 
tray. and the dishes fall to floor with a 


crash. (Dishes may be unbreakable enamel: 


and noise back’ of scene mude to indicate 
crash of china.) Maid exclaims: ‘‘Mon 
Dieu!’’ Hostess says: ‘‘ Never mind, Marie, 
L’m glad you broke them. I never liked them 
anyway.” 


The success of the whole affair will de- 
pend on having the scenes go off quickly 
and snappily. And this means having the 
‘““scene shifters’’ right on the job—and the 
actors, also. If the entertainment is a more 
or less impromptu affair, it will be best to 
draw the curtains after each scene, instead of 
attempting to shift in the dark. 


“LT Want an Education” 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46| 


only in some large way. I believe I would 
vet a book on astronomy, and in a 
leisure hour I would read some of those 
stupendous reverence-inspiring numbers 
and figures commonly cited in such books; 
and for grammar I think I should just plunge 
right into the reading of the best ‘‘ English,” 
and I would read, as I often do when I 
have a hunger for sheer beauty of work and 
construction, the ‘‘ King James Version’’— 
read it, I mean from the standpoint of 
literature, not religion. Or take any of the 
English‘‘Classies’’—old Sir Thomas Browne’s 
‘‘Religio Medici,’’ or Lamb, or Ruskin. 

There, if you like, are grammar, and con- 
struction, and quality and ‘‘ English.” 
Fortunately, in the older years exact knowl- 
edge is not so much expected of us as deep 
knowledge, and human knowledge, and 
appreciation. Older years, if they are rich 
and full, can even afford to make rather 
light of exactness. I heard a delightful 
friend of mine—who is one of the most 
brilliant of American writers—say laugh- 
ingly one day, when someone questioned 
her about a certain place on the map that 
she perhaps ought to have known but did 
not: ‘‘I’m dreadfully stupid as to geog- 
raphy. I always thought, until I traveled 
over them, that the Dolomites were a 
people!” 

I hope I don’t seem to be recommending 
ignorance of things commonly known. I 
only mean that in deciding what you will 
study you should, in view of all the facts, 
select what I should call, I think, switable 
studies—suitable to your richer years, and 
already acquired knowledge. 

And what are these? -Well, just the 
larger and more general ones—history, 
literature, biography, science—all of them 
studied in a larger general way—read 
rather than studied; read, too, rather from 
a sense of leisure. and interest, and inquir- 
ing sympathy, than from a sense of duty. 

When I wasachild I disliked history; and 
the only time I gave to it was given because 
I must. Yet, later, history became, and 
still, is, one of my chief delights. That 
delight started, I believe, with my reading 
I began at twelve, with 
Ainsworth’s ‘‘ Tower of London,”’ and read 
literally dozens of them. Many of them, 
I can see now, were not particularly great 
as novels,. but they succeeded in. carrying 
me to other times and places, and I picked 
‘on the journey more history than I had 
acquired in all my forced study in’ school; 
and what was better still, [picked up a love 
of history, and an interest in other times 
and places. So, as a means of cultivating a 
general love of history, I believe I would 


recommend, besides some good general 
book on history, historical novels. 

In the same way, an immense amount of 
history can be picked up in fine biography. 
Great men are always a product of their 
times; and you cannot read their lives 
understandingly without accumulating, as 
you go, something of an understanding of 
the era in which they lived. 

The more people read, if they are in 
search of general knowledge, the more they 
will see that all kinds of knowledge are 
woven in one with another. Suppose, for 
instance, you would like to have just a 
general knowledge of science, but do not 
know where to begin, especially as scien- 
tific textbooks make rather difficult read- 
ing. Well, it is surprising what an amount 
of general knowledge of science can be 
picked up merely by reading the lives and 
letters of great scientists. 


And how to read is just about as important. 


as what to read. Bring an open mind and an 
eagerness for general knowledge to every 
book you read and you are sure to accumu- 
late a great deal of general knowledge. 

Also, I think making notes is an excellent 
habit, by the way. It tends to make atten- 
tive reading, and retentive memory, and it 
serves, too, as a kind of record of progress. 

Also, if you want really to get on with your 
education, be more or less systematic in your 
reading. With a certain amount of time 
given regularly each day, you can accom- 
plish wonders. And keep your reading 
varied; not too much to any one subject. 

I: would not, I think, give time to night 
school, in your case, unless there happen 
to be some night classes in your town on 
general subjects. There are many good 
correspondence schools if you feel the need 
of the stimulus of directed study. 

You say, ‘“‘But, after all, what ¢s educa- 
tion?”’ Indeed, my dear, wise heads have 
puzzled over that question from time imme- 
morial. But no better definition that I 
know of has ever been arrived at than 
that which liesin the word itself. It has often 
been pointed out that the word education 
means a “leading out.’”’ Ask of every 
book you read, yes, and of every experience, 
as well, whether it ‘‘leads out.”’ 

Meantime, I am going to go over the 
books here on my own shelves, and I will 
make a list of more or less standard works 
of this kind, that I myself have found help- 
ful; and I will send it to youin a day or two, 
just on the chance that it might be of help. 


NOTE: The list offered at the end of this letter 
will be sent to anyone asking for it for four cents 
in stamps. Address Anne Bryan McCall, in 
care of the Woman’s Home Companion. 


GKOLES 
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The Magic Flour—A fternoon Tea 


Vis magic hour of the day is that restful time when you 
watch the entrance of the tea-wagon with its delicious aroma 
from the East, its fragile, brilliant cups and bright plates 
heaped with dainties, spicy and delicate. No occasion gives 
more exquisite setting for silver. Teaspoons $ 3-50 Set of Six 
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1 Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 
2 Heinz Baked Beans without Tomato Sauce, with Pork—Boston Style 
3 Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat—Vegetarian 
4 Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 
5 Heinz Peanut Butter 
6 Heinz Cream of Tomato Soup 
7 Heinz Cream of Pea Soup 
8 Heinz Cream of Celery Soup 29 HeinzSweet Midget Gherkins 
9 Heinz Cooked Spaghetti 30 Heinz Preserved Sweet Gherkins 
10 Heinz Cooked Macaroni 31 Heinz Preserved Sweet Mixed Pickle 
11 Heinz Mince Meat 32 Heinz Sour Spiced Gherkins 
12 Heinz Plum Pudding 33 Heinz Sour Midget Gherkins 
13 Heinz Fig Pudding 34 Heinz Sour Mixed Pickles 
14 Heinz Cherry Preserves 35 Heinz Chow Chow Pickle 
15 Heinz Red Raspberry Preserves 36 Heinz Sweet Mustard Pickle 
16 Heinz Peach Preserves 37 Heinz Queen Olives 
17 HeinzDamsonPlumPreserves 38 Heinz Manzanilla Olives 
18 Heinz Strawberry Preserves 39 Heinz Stuffed Olives 
19 Heinz Pineapple Preserves 40 Heinz Ripe Olives 
20 Heinz Black RaspberryPreserves 41 Heinz Pure Olive Oil 


21 Heinz Blackberry Preserves 49 Heinz Sour Pickled Onions 


22 Heinz Apple Butter ; ‘ 
23 Heinz Crab-Apple Jelly ry Boe unre: Sauce 


24 Heinz Currant Jelly jc 
25 Heinz Grape Jelly 45 Heinz Beefsteak Sauce 


26 Heinz Quince Jelly 46 Heinz Red Pepper Sauce 
27 Heinz Apple Jelly 47 Heinz Green Pepper Sauce 
28 Heinz Dill Pickles 48 Heinz Tomato Ketchup 

49 Heinz Prepared Mustard 

50 Heinz India Relish 

51 Heinz Evaporated Horse-Radish 

52 Heinz Cooked Sour Kraut 
53 Heinz Mayonnaise Salad Dressing 

54 Heinz Pure Malt Vinegar 

55 Heinz Pure Cider Vinegar 

56 Heinz Distilled White Vinegar 

57 Heinz Tarragon Vinegar 


Bas 


<, VARIETIES} 


A OF GOOD THINGS 


-_* 


FROM THE GARDENS OF THE WORLD 
TO THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD . 


The vegetables, fruits and spices 
that go into Heinz 57 Varieties 
of good things to eat are gathered 
from the lands whete each grows 
best—literally from the gardens 
of the world. 

So popular are the 57 Varieties 
and so great and widespread the 
demand that 195 Branch Ware- 
houses and Agencies are necessary 
to distribute them throughout 
every civilized country in the 
world. 
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When You Entertain 


Suggestions for the Thanksgiving hostess 
By ELIZABETH MACKENZIE ROTH 


- invitation to lunch at a friend’s club 
early one day in the fall that I should 

see there the perfect decoration for a 
Thanksgiving table. The club occupies a 
spacious aristocratic old house, recently 
remodeled, on the upper East Side in New 
York. How I wish everyone interested in 


| ITTLE did I think when I accepted an 


- arranging a home could see-this clubhouse! 


Such a sense of space and quiet repose it 
has! Everywhere you sit your eyes rest on a 
picture made by the grouping of furniture 
—rare bits of old American pieces beauti- 
fully placed. Here the decorator has 
achieved the most perfect example of 
combining the beauty of the old with the 
comfort of the modern. 

The very minute I entered the dining- 
room my eyes caught sight of a pair of 
proud turkeys in glass, sitting on either 
side of the mantel. ‘‘What stunning table 
decorations for the Thanksgiving table,’’ I 
said. ‘‘ Antiques, I suppose.”’ 

Can you imagine my joy, to learn that 
the turkeys were not only modern in years 
but modest in price. I lost no time, I can 
assure you, in hunting up the decorator’s 
studio from which they came. Here I found 
the turkeys in two sizes, 8 inches high and 
6 inches high. They are hollow, with 
covers that fit closely, and were originally 
made for jam in the olden days. They 
would be most suitable for holding cran- 
berry sauce; although I think it would be 
even more novel to use them on the 
Thanksgiving table for concealing the 
favors, one turkey for the grown-ups and 
one for the children. They could be passed 
either during the meal or afterward when 
the coffee is served. And for a centerpiece 
to go with the turkeys I selected a lovely flat 
glass dish, which was a copy of an early 
American one, and on it I piled the fruits of 
the season. The result was simple and, 
moreover,uniquely American from beginning 
to end. (If you would like to know where 
to buy these glass turkeys, and also the glass 
dish, write me in care of the CoMPANION, 
enclosing a stamped self-addressed en- 
velope.) 


NOTHER unusual table decoration for a 
Thanksgiving table is a ship model 
flanked on either side with low bowls of pew- 
ter, filled with flowersor fruit. If the dinneris 
to be given at night, candlesticks could be 
added to either 
one of these 
decorations 
without crowd- 
ing the table. 
Some odd lit- 
tle favors which 
will delight 
both children 
and grown-ups, 
and which are 
particularly sea- 
sonable, are 
hickory - nut 
characters. 
That sharp lit- 
tle nubbin at 
one end of a 
hickory nut sug- 
gests anose, and 


Character favors are cleverly made with hickory- 
nut faces 


the brown-lined surface aroundit, a wrinkled 
skin. A few lines judiciously added with black 
paint make a very human little face, espe- 
cially when framed in by a bit of a bonnet or 
kerchief, this depending on the character 
you are creating. This head is sewed to the 


end of a cloth-covered stick, arms are made ~ 


of fabric, and an interesting costume in- 
vented from scraps of cloth. By making the 
skirts touch the floor the dolls stand erect. 
As you see in the picture, a flowered ribbon 
and a wisp of net make a grand lady, and a 
little woolen strip, a square of white, and a 
three-cornered piece of plaid make her serv- 
ant. Wood applicators from the drug store 
serve equally well for mop and parasol han- 

“dies. It would be fun to fashion a Colonial 
pageant for the Thanksgiving table in- 
cluding Pocahontas, Powhatan, Captain 
Miles Standish, Priscilla and John Alden, 
and making the Indian chief’s blanket and 
the men’s capes long enough to stand them 
up by. 


T a family gathering, especially if there 
are children in the group, itis well to have 

a few suggestions for games up your sleeve. 
One of the best entertainments I know of is 
a ‘‘tacky party.’”’ On an ocean-going ship 
on which I happened to be.recently we were 
all asked to appear in something ‘‘tacky.”’ 
You could never believe that the small 


trunks and bags kept in the staterooms 


could contain such ‘‘creations,’’ fearful and 
wonderful—but all funny. Shrieks of 
laughter at the entrance of each guest pre- 
chided any attempt at games until the 
costumes had been paraded before the 
audience. Games gotten up on the spur 
of the moment were then played. 

The most fun of the whole evening was a 
special stunt. A melodrama was read aloud 
by one guest and acted in pantomime by 
several others in fitting costumes. It was 
really a scream because many jokes and 
allusions to ship life were brought in and 
acted by the players. The action was 
absolutely literal (that was the big idea). 
When the villain came ‘“‘creeping into the 
room,”’ he actually crawled in on his hands 
and knees; when the heroine ‘‘turned a 
little pale,’’ she picked up a small bucket 
and turned it around. Nothing could have 
been more absurd, which was probably the 
reason the audience liked it. 

It should not be hard to write the action 
for such a per- 
formance, and 
the properties 
to carry out the 
effects arein any 
household. The 
beauty of such 
a stunt is that 
there are no 
lines to learn 
and only one 
rehearsal is nec- 
essary. The 


real difficulty is 
for the players 
to control their 
laughter, re-: 
gardless of the 
shrieks from the 
audience. 


Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. 
whiter as the film-coats disappear. 


-of what clean teeth mean. 
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No Clean Teeth, 


No Pearly Teeth, - 


if cloudy film is on them. 


Brushing leaves the teeth unclean, - 


leaves them dim and dingy, if the film 
remains. That is why so many teeth 
discolor and decay. 


Millions now use a new method. 
The prettier teeth you see everywhere 
now show you what it means. Let it 
show you, by this ten-day test, the 
way to whiter, safer teeth. You will 
always be glad that you tried it. 


The great enemy 


Film is the teeth’s great enemy— 
the cause of most tooth troubles. It 
mars their beauty and is the cause of 
attacks on their structure. Yet no or- 
nowy tooth paste can effectively fight 

m. 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
Under old methods, much of it clings 
and stays. Soon it becomes discolored, 
then forms dingy coats. Thus 
teeth lose their luster. 


Film also holds food sub- 
stance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. Germs breed 
by millions init. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


Under old methods, 
nearly everybody suffered 
from some trouble caused 


by film. 


than 


grit. 


Protect the 
Enamel 


Pepsodent dis- 
integrates the 
film, then re- 
moves it with an 
agent far softer 
enamel. 
Never use a film 
combatant which 
contains harsh 


New-day methods 


Dental science has in late years 
found two ways to fight that film. 
One disintegrates the film at all stages 
of formation. One removes it without 
harmful scouring. 


Able authorities have proved these 
methods effective. A new-type tooth 
paste has been created to apply them 
daily. The name is Pepsodent. 


Its use has now spread the world 
over. Careful people of some 50 na- 
tions now employ it, largely by dental 
advice. 


Other enemies 


Acids and starch deposits are other 
tooth enemies. Nature gives alkalinity 
to the saliva to neutralize mouth acids. 
It puts a starch digestant in saliva to 
digest the starch deposits, 
which may otherwise fer- 
ment and form acids. 


Old-time tooth pastes re- 
duced the power of these 
protective agents. _Pepso- 
dent gives both of them a 
multiplied effect. 


These results are bringing 
a new era in teeth cleaning. 
It means new beauty and 
new safety. Let this test 
show you what it means to 
you and yours. 


PAT. OFF. 


Yepsaden 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Amazing results 
Send this coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
See how teeth become 
It will bring you a new conception 


CUT OUT THE COUPON NOW 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


-10-DAY TUBE FREE 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 


1598 


Dept: 301, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 
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Here’s the recipe 


It costs only 
2c. a plate 


Melt 2 level tablespoons of 
butter; add 2 level table- 
spoons of flour and mix to a 
smooth paste. Add 1 cup Blue 
Label Ketchup; then add 1 
quart water or milk (cold), 
and 1 teaspoon of sugar. Place 
on fire and stir constantly un- 
til thickened. Salt and pep- 
per to taste. 


This recipe will serve six to 
eight pane The cost (with 
water) isless than2c. perplate. 


WARNING: Besureto use 
Blue Label Ketchup. It does 
not curdle milk if mixed 
according to directions, 


Try this delicious 


new tomato soup 


A woman discovered this new five min- 
ute recipe—which requires nothing but 
Blue Label Ketchup, flour, butter, and 


water or milk. 


Try it today and you will have two 
surprises. First, the milk will not curdle (if 
mixed cold). That’s due to the way Blue 
Label Ketchup is made—fresh picked, red 
ripe tomatoes, lightly cooked in the old- 
fashioned way, sparingly spiced, and free 
from strong acidity. 


Your second surprise will be the fresh 
tomato flavor. No onewill believe you when 
you tell them how you made this soup! 


Fifty recipes free 


Use Blue Label Ketchup on your table, of 
course. It is wonderful on other foods. But 


use it, too, in fifty other delightful ways, 


possible only with a ketchup that is mild 
and free from strong acid or ex- 
cessive spicing. 

Write today for a free copy of our 
dainty new booklet, “50 Ways to Use 


Tomato Flavor.” It contains the above 
and forty-nine other tested recipes. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., ROCHESTER .N-Y. 


Department 20 


BLUE LABEL 


TRADE MARK 


KETCHUP | 


Chili Sauce - Preserves ~ Fruits - Vegetables 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


Salmon loaf is garnished with green peas and 
sliced radishes and served with egg sauce 


Giving Small Luncheons 


Or dinners when there's a baby in the family 


BABY in the fam- 
ily need not 
hinder you from 

entertaining your friends 
at luncheon or dinner 
just as you always have 
done, provided you 
make your plans for it carefully in advance. 

It is-a good idea to make a list of the 
dishes with which you are familiar and 
which are easy to serve, together with the 
vegetables and relishes that go with them; 
and consult it whenever you are planning 
for guests. 

Several days before the party get your 
place cards ready and make sure that the 
linen, china, glassware, and silver are ready 
for use. Flowers can be arranged early on 
the same day. 

Plan your menu two or three days in ad- 
vance, selecting dishes that may be cooked 
the day before or early on the day of the 
party when baby is having a nap. If they 
are also dishes that can be prepared for the 
table ahead of ,time and kept hot or cold, 
you can-easily attend to baby’s needs just 
before the guests arrive so that he will re- 
quire no further attention until after they 
have gone. 

Here are a few suggestions for some small, 
easily planned luncheons and dinners. 


A Luncheon for Your Best 
Girl Friend 


Grapefruit in Glasses with Grape Jelly Dice 
Sautéd Oysters with Celery Sauce 
Sweet Pickles Tiny Rolls 
Hearts of Lettuce Russian Dressing 
Charlotte Russe with Figs 
Salted Nuts Bonbons 
Coffee 


Sautéd Oysters with Celery Sauce 


2 tablespoons 
butter 
4 slices toast 
Celery Sauce 


¥% pint oysters 
Y cup cracker 
crumbs 


Pick over oysters, removing any bits 
of shell that may adhere to tough muscle. 
Sprinkle each oyster with salt and pepper. 
Cover with cracker crumbs. This may be 
done some time before luncheon. Just be- 
fore luncheon is to be served, sauté in but- 
ter until brown on both sides. Make the 
toast; cut each slice in three strips, cover 
with celery sauce and serve an oyster on 
each piece of toast. . 


Celery Sauce 


24 cup celery cut in 1% tablespoons 


small pieces flour 

1% cups boiling 14 teaspoon paprika 
water 1 egg yolk 

1% tablespoons 14 cup cream 


butter Salt 


Coox celery twenty minutes or until 
tender in boiling water with one-half tea- 
spoon salt. Drain, reserving both liquid and 
celery. Melt butter, add flour, and when 
smooth add celery water with enough more 


By ALICE BRADLEY 
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water to make one cup. 
Stir and boiloneminute. 
Add celery, bring to 
boiling point, season to 
taste with salt and pa- 
prika, and keep hot over 
hot water until just be- 
fore serving. Then add egg yolk and cream, 
and stir and cook two minutes. 


Charlotte Russe with Figs 


1 tablespoon gelatin % teaspoon vanilla 

2 tablespoons cold 14 cup heavy cream 
water 1 small jar canned 

14 cup scalded milk figs 

144 cup powdered 2 stale macaroons 
sugar 


Soak gelatin in cold water, dissolve in hot 
milk, and add sugar and vanilla. Beat 
cream until stiff and fold into the first mix- 
ture, when it is cool but not stiff.. Put figs, 
cut in pieces, in bottom of slender parfait 
glasses. Add a spoonful of the charlotte 
mixture, more figs, and enough charlotte 
mixture to fill the glass. Sprinkle with 
macaroons rolled fine and put in cold place. 
Serve with the fig sirup. 


A Sewing Club Luncheon (For Six) 


/Cream of Tomato and Corn Soup 


Olives Salted Peanuts 
Egg and Potato Salad Cream Dressing 
Parker House Rolls Conserve 
Pineapple Custard Little Sponge Cakes 
Coffee Mints 


Cream of Tomato and Corn Soup 


2 tablespoons finely 1 tablespoon sugar 

chopped onion 4 teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons butter 44 teaspoon pepper 
A bit of bay leaf 2 cups water 
6 peppercorns 1 cup canned corn 
2 tablespoons flour % cup cream 
2 cups canned toma- 1 egg yolk 

toes 

Put onion and butter in saucepan and 
stir and cook five minutes. Add bay leaf, 
peppercorns, and flour, and cook two min- 
utes or until slightly brown. Add remain- 
ing ingredients (except cream and egg), and 
cook thirty minutes over hot water. Rub 
through a sieve and return to double boiler. 
Just before serving, add cream beaten stiff 
with egg yolk. Serve in bouillon cups. 


Pineapple Custard with Meringue 


14 teaspoon vanilla 
1 small can 


2 cups milk 
3 eggs yolks 


14 cup sugar pineapple 
4g teaspoon salt Meringue 


Scamp milk in top of double _ boiler. 
Mix egg yolks, sugar, and few grains salt. 
Add hot milk slowly, return to double boiler 
and stir and cook until mixture coats the 
spoon. Strain immediately and when cool 
add vanilla and leave ina cool place until 
ready to serve. 

Cut sliced canned pineapple in . small 
pieces or use crushed pineapple. Put in 
sherbet glasses, cover with custard, top with 
meringue. [CONTINUED ON PAGE 69] 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68] 


Baked Meringue 


Brat two egg whites until stiff. Add 
slowly 4 cup powdered sugar, 4 teaspoon 
vanilla, and few grains of salt. Fill greased 
muffin pans two-thirds full of hot water. 
Put a heaping spoonful of meringue in each 
pan and bake in slow oven or at 250° F. 
for fifteen to twenty minutes or until deli- 
cately brown. Remove from water and 
keep in cool place until ready to serve. 


A Three-Couple Dinner 


Half Melons with Maraschino Cherries 
Salmon Loaf Green Peas, Egg Sauce 
Scalloped Potatoes Baking Powder Biscuit 

Tomato Salad Cheese Balls 
French Dressing 
Little Cakes Macaroon Cream 
Coffee 


Scalloped Potatoes 


3 cups potatoes cut % teaspoon salt 

in thin slices l4 teaspoon paprika 
2 tablespoons butter 1 cup milk 
14% tablespoons 1 small onion 

flour 


Coox potatoes five minutes in boiling 
salted water. Melt butter, add flour mixed 
with salt and paprika, add milk, and stir 
until sauce boils. Drain potatoes, and put 
a layer in bottom of greased baking dish. 
Put the onion in the center. Add half the 
sauce, remaining potatoes, and remaining 
sauce. Bake from one to one and one-half 
hours or until the potatoes are soft and the 
top has a brown crust. Garnish with dia- 
monds of pimiento or green pepper. 


Salmon Loaf 


1 pound can salmon % teaspoon paprika 


Milk 2 eggs slightly 
1 cup dry bread beaten 
crumbs 1 tablespoon lemon 


1 teaspoon salt juice 


Put salmon liquid in a cup. Remove 
skin and bones from the salmon, add liquid 
with enough milk to fill the cup, add re- 
maining ingredients, mix well and let stand 
an hour or more. Put in small bread pan 
lined with paper and thoroughly greased. 
Bake one hour in a moderate oven. Turn 
out on platter, remove paper carefully, 
garnish and surround with green peas and 
sliced radishes. Serve with Egg Sauce. 


Egg Sauce 


Add to 11% cups white sauce 4% tablespoon 
chopped parsley, 2 hard-cooked eggs cut in 
slices, 1 tablespoon lemon juice and )% tea- 
spoon paprika. 


Macaroon Cream 


2 cups milk Few grains salt 

4 cup sugar 4 teaspoon vanilla 

11% tablespoons gel- 2 drops almond ex- 
atin tract 


8 macaroons Whipped cream 


Put milk, 2 tablespoons sugar, and gela- 
tin in top of double boiler. Put remaining 
sugar in frying pan with 4 cup water. Stir 
until sugar is dissolved and boil until it 
makes a light brown syrup or has become 
caramelized. Add carefully to the hot milk 
and leave until caramel dissolves. Reserve 
3 macaroons, crush the remainder, and add 


to hot milk. Remove from fire and when 
cool and mixture begins to thicken, add the 
flavoring. Turn into individual molds and 
leave until firm. Remove from molds for 
serving. Crush reserved macaroons and 
sprinkle on top of each mold. Garnish with 
whipped cream and finely chopped pis- 
tachio nuts or candied violets. 


A Dinner for the ‘‘Chief’’ and 
His Wife 


Cream of Celery Soup 
Stuffed Olives Salted Almonds 
Roast Loin of Lamb Currant Mint Sauce 
Sweet Potatoes Baked with Grapes 
Creamed Cauliflower 
Melon Balls on Lettuce with French Dressing 
Ice Cream with Maple Pecan Sauce 
Little Cakes 
Coffee 


Sweet Potatoes with Grapes 


WasuH two large sweet potatoes. Cook 
until almost tender in boiling, salted water. 
Peel, cut in two lengthwise, and shape like 
boats. Remove a portion of the center. 
Place in greased baking dish, and fill with 
whice grapes from which skins and seeds 
have been removed. Melt 2 tablespoons 
butter, add 4% cup sugar, 1 tablespoon 
lemon juice, few grains salt, and spread 
Over potatoes and grapes. Bake until deli- 
cately brown in moderate oven at 350° F. 


Dinner for Four 


Sardine Canapés 
Molded Veal Loaf Baked Potato Apples 
Harvard Beets 
Lettuce with Roquefort Cheese Dressing 
Lemon Tartlets 
Coffee 


Sardine Canapés 


SprEAD four circular pieces of toast with 
sardine butter, which may be purchased in 
tubes, or boned sardines rubbed to a paste 
with one-third as much creamed butter. In 
either case, season the sardine mixture with 
lemon juice or Worcestershire sauce. Place 
a stuffed olive in the center of each canapé 
and cover the sardine with alternate sec- 
tions of chopped white and sifted yolk of 
hard-cooked eggs. If the egg is covered 
with a few drops of aspic jelly, the canapés 
may be prepared some time before dinner. 


Lemon Tartlets 


BAKE plain pastry over inverted patty 
pans. Remove pastry shell from tins and, 
when ready to serve, fill with lemon pie 
filling and cover with meringue baked as 
suggested for pineapple custard. 


Lemon Pie Filling 


34 cup sugar 1 cup boiling water 
2 tablespoons corn- 2 egg yolks 

starch 1 lemon 
2 tablespoons flour 1 teaspoon butter 


Mrx sugar, cornstarch, and flour in sauce- 
pan. Add boiling water, stir until smooth, 
and boil two minutes, stirring constantly. 
Place over hot water and leave for ten min- 
utes. Add egg [CONTINUED ON PAGE 148] 


aos 


Put either crushed or sliced canned pineapple cut in small pieces in sherbet glasses, 


and cover with custard, topping with a minaret of baked meringue 
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“Another redskin 
bit the—” 


MOMENT ago he wasa 

ruthless savage, devasta- 

ting a paleface settlement. Now 

he’s only a rosy little boy—but 

he’s more than devastating that 
big bowl of tapioca cream! 


Go toit, son! You’vealot of 
hard playing and fast growing to 
do these next few years. And 
tapioca is the very thing to fur- 
nish the nourishment you need. 


Here’s why doctors say that 
tapioca is one of the best foods 
for children. Tapioca supplies 
twiceas much energy-producing 
material as fresh eggs, and more 
than five times as muchas milk! 


Like potatoesand cereals, tapioca. 


is almost a pure carbohydrate. 
But it’s so easily digested that 
even young children and invalids 
may eat all they want. 


Of course, any food that chil- 
dren eat should be the very best. 
And the best tapioca is Minute 
‘Tapioca. 

Here’s why— 


Minute Tapioca is unlike most 
Tapiocas, in three importantways : 


Name 
Street 


City 


First, Minute Tapioca requires 
no soaking. Secondly, it cooks 
in fifteen minutes. These two 
advantages are due to the scien- 
tific treatment Minute Tapioca 
receives at the factory. 


Lastly, Minute Tapioca is 
prepared for your table in a 
modern American factory with 
the same care you take with 
foods in your own kitchen. 


Special offer 

The new edition of the Minute 
Tapioca Cook Book is full of 
practical recipes that taste as 
good as they sound. Onesection 
tells ‘“The Story of Minute 
Tapioca,’ a fascinating travel 
tale. 


This interesting and helpful 
book will be sent free upon 


request. 


A generous sample of Minute 
Tapioca will also be sent if you 
will enclose two cents in 
stamps. 


Use the coupon below. Mail 
it to us today. 


Minute Tapioca Co., 211 VAN BuREN STREET, ORANGE, Mass. 
Makers of Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca 


Minute Tapioca Company, 
211 Van Buren St., Orange, Massachusetts 


(Check one or both of the following squares) 
Fy Please send me, free of charge, the new edition of the 
Minute Tapioca Cook Book, | 


cs Please send me a generous sample of Minute Tapioca. I 
enclose two cents in stamps, 


State 
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“When the Prost 
Is On the Punkin’’ 


HAT’S when it’s sweet- 
ened and ready for the 
luscious Thanksgiving Pie. 


And where is there a grown- 
up who doesn’t fondly recall 
the enticing baking fragrance 
that rose from the old home 
kitchen when‘‘Mother’’ baked 
the ‘‘Punkin’’ Pie. But 
Mothers of today can make 
far better pies because of 


Nucoa 


“Me Wholesome 
Spread fr bread 


For this pure, delicate fat 
that pes your bread with 
goodness also insures the 
tenderest,flakiest pastry ever 
eaten—Nucoa pastry and 
creamy pumpkin just melt 
into one delicious blend of 
pie perfection. 


Best of all, Nucoa makes 
pastry thatissoeasily digested 
the youngsters can safely 
have a ‘‘second helping.”’ 


Begin using Nucoa today as 
the three times a day Spread 
for bread. Nucoa is rich in 
the Vitamins which promote 
growth and health, so is the 
ideal fat for children. 


es ete 


THE BEST FOODS, Inc. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


Ni Sweet potato and apples, and creamed celery \ 
\ with bacon are baked together in a two-compart- |! ON 
o: ment glass dish 7 


After the Holiday 


Ap petexing ways of using up the left-overs 


N-ANY arti- 
/ cles have 
; been writ- 


By ALICE BRADLEY 


serve in a border of 
boiled rice or mashed 


; Principal of potato. 
ten and many recipes : : 
given, describing the Miss Farmer's School Turkey Cakes 
typical Thanksgiving of Cookery 1 cup chopped roast 
dinner. I’ve done it turkey 


myself so often that 

this month I want to do something a little 
different. Unless the guests at your Thanks- 
giving dinner are composed entirely of 
small boys whose appetites are as phenom- 
enal as they would like to have them, there 
will certainly be left-overs. Of course, the 
simplest thing to do is to serve for dinner 
on Friday or on Sunday cold turkey with 
hot gravy, mashed potato and vegetables 
reheated, and a left-over pie or two. But 
don’t! 

For those folks who are willing to go to a 
little more trouble, there are many other 
uses for the noble bird and for the “‘fixin’s.”’ 
Just thinking of them makes one wish for a 
turkey to use up every Monday. 

The common Sunday dinner of chicken 
and vegetables may also provide material 


for some of the following dishes so that you ° 


need not wait for Thanksgiving Day to come 
around to use these recipes. 

The first recipe contains a suggestion for 
using up the soup, combining it with the 
turkey. 


HERE are ten other ways of utilizing 

left-over turkey offered. Three of the 
recipes can be made from the large pieces; 
five others from the smaller pieces; and the 
last two from the bones. 


Turkey au Gratin 


1 tablespoon butter 1 cup turkey cut in 
1 tablespoon flour dice or strips 
1 cup soup (oyster % cup celery cut in 
or celery, or clear small pieces 
soup preferred) buttered crumbs 


Me tr butter, add flour, and when smooth 
add soup and stir until sauce boils. Add 
turkey and celery and more seasoning if 
required. Put in greased baking dish or 
ramekins. Cover with buttered crumbs and 
bake until crumbs are brown. 


Hot Turkey Sandwiches 


Pace sliced turkey between slices of but- 
tered bread or toast. Cover generously with 
hot gravy. 

Scalloped Turkey 


ARRANGE in greased baking dish alternate 
layers of cold cooked sliced turkey, and 
turkey stuffing, or cooked macaroni or rice. 
Pour over turkey gravy or brown sauce. 
Cover with buttered crumbs and bake in a 
hot oven until crumbs are brown. 


Salmi of Turkey 


Hear sliced turkey in a rich brown gravy 


made with turkey stock. Add one- 
fourth cup or more of stoned olives and 


1 egg slightly beaten 
1 tablespoon cream or 
enough to moisten 


A teaspoon salt 
Few grains pepper 


Mrx and shape in small flat cakes. Coat 
with one egg beaten with two tablespoons 
cold water, and cover with sifted crumbs. 
Sauté in butter until well browned on both 
sides. Remove to hot platter and surround 
with one cup white sauce to which has been 
added one-third cup celery cut in small 
pieces. These meat cakes may be served on 
toast. 
Creamed Turkey 


2 tablespoons butter Few grains pepper 

2 tablespoons flour Few grains celery salt 
1 cup milk 1 cup cold cooked 
14 teaspoon salt turkey cut in dice 


ME tr butter, add flour, and when smooth 
add the milk. Stir until sauce boils and add 
seasonings and turkey. Let stand over hot 
water twenty minutes or until heated 


‘through. Serve on toast. A poached egg 


may be served in the center of the creamed 
turkey. 

The eggs may be omitted and the turkey 
sprinkled with chopped celery just before 


~ serving. 


One pint oysters may be added to the 
creamed turkey before serving. 

The creamed turkey may be served in 
patty cases, or in a potato border. 

One pimiento cut in strips and one cup 
mushrooms sautéd in butter may be added 
for Turkey &a la King. . 


Pimientos Stuffed with Turkey 


Cut six slices of bread one inch thick and 
shape with large round cutter. Remove 
part of the center, leaving round boxes of 
bread. Brush with butter and put in the 
oven until delicately toasted. 

Prepare creamed turkey as in preceding 
recipe, using only two-thirds cup of milk in 
the sauce. 

Put six pimientos each in a small tin or 
cup, fill with the turkey, and invert in the 
bread boxes. Returntooven untilthoroughly 
hot and surround with tomato sauce. 

These might be called Puritan Hats. 


Turkey Croquettes 


MeE tr three tablespoons butter, add one- 
third cup flour, and when smooth add one 
cup milk and stir until sauce boils. Add 
one-half teaspoon salt, few grains pepper, 
few drops onion juice, one teaspoon lemon 
juice, one and one-half cups chopped turkey, 
and one-half cup chopped celery or nut 
meats. Cool and shape in cylinders. Dip 
in crumbs, egg, and crumbs, and fry one 
minute in deep hot fat.. Serve garnished 
with parsley. [CONTINUED, ON PAGE 72] 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION ~ 


‘| Better than 
fresh, 


cuted ready 


to serve | 


DEL MONTE Canned 
Spinach will give you a 
new idea of: how deli- 
cious this healthful vege- 

. table can be. 


- Fresh, full-flavored and 
tender— it’s a treat the 
whole family is sure to 
enjoy. 


And at the same time 
it’s one of the simplest 
and easiest dishes you 
can serve. No washing— 
no long cooking. Simply 
take the can from your 
pantry shelf. You will 
find it free from grit— 
ready for use on any oc- 
casion—at less expense 
than if you had prepared 
it at home. 

For your health’s sake 
and your own enjoy- 
ment, serve spinach 
often. But serve it at 
its best. Ask for DEL 
MONTE—and get the 
quality you want. 


California Packing Corporation 
San Francisco, California 


Be ure you say | 


DEL 
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- Beautiful floors now require the least work 


saving device does two things—it waxes, 
then polishes. It glides over the floor with 
the easy motion of a carpet-sweeper, and 
its work is soon done. Without bending! 
Without kneeling! Its cost is low, and it 
lasts a lifetime. | 


¥ 
3 
yy 


| PASTE 


OR years people put up with inferior 

floor finishes that scratched easily, wore 
out quickly, and had to be done over fre- 
quently. Then they learned of Old English 
Wax and found they could have not only 
the most beautiful floors, but could have 
them with the least work and 
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| WAXER-POLISHER 


\ PATENTED 14647 4-10-83 


pe ee 


You put the wax in the Waxer- 
Polisher—it puts the wax on 
the floor 


Beautiful floors at little cost 


expense. 


For Old English Wax has 
this double labor-saving vir- 
tue: It is not only easy to put 
down, it’s easy to keep up. 
Such floors never require re- 
finishing. Just an occasional 
touching up where the wear is 
heaviest—it’s not hard work. 


It’s still easier this way 
If you use the Old English 


Waxer-Polisher it’s even less 
work. This modern labor- 


FREE TO YOU 


You will receive a can of 
Old English Wax free if 
you buy an Old English 
Waxer-Polisher now. 
This new labor - saving 
device does two things— 
it waxes, then polishes 
the floor. It’s a great 
improvement over any 
weighted brush, which 
does not apply the wax, 
but merely polishes. 
Lasts a lifetime. Take 
advantage of our short- 
time offer. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, mail 
the coupon below. 


Old English Wax has a large 
proportion of heavier-bodied 
imported wax. So it goes far- 
ther, lasts longer. Its surface 
is hard. Its lustre is soft. 
Scratches and heel-markshave 
no chance with it. Costs 
but a third of other finishes. 
That’s why millions of women 


prefer Old English Wax. 


Sold at paint, hardware, 
drug, housefurnishing, and de- 
partment stores. 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. CANADIAN FACTORY: TORONTO 


LIQUID 


LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE, 


POWDER 
DANCING 


ld English Wax 


Tue A. S. Boyte Company, 1255 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


_ FOR FLOORS, 
~ [| Check here for free book only [| Check here for Waxer-Polisher 


Send me your free book “Beautiful 
Floors, Woodwork, and Furniture — 


Their Finish and Care.” 


Send me, all charges paid, an Old English 
Waxer-Polisher with a can of Wax Free at the 
special time-limited price of $3.90 (Denver 
and West, $4.25; Canada, $4.50; Winnipeg 
and West, $5.00), which I enclose. 


Send for this Valuable Book—Free 


It is full of home-beauty secrets and authoritative 
information on how to beautify and care for floors, 
linoleum, woodwork, furniture, ete.—all, in fact, 
that we have learned in twenty-eight years, con- 
densed into easy reading. A valuable reference book. 
Mail the coupon. 
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HE jar of Beech-Nut Peanut But- 

ter is always welcomed when the 
family looks for between-meal bites. 
Beech-Nut is a perfect spread for 
bread, rolls or crackers — creamy 
smooth and delightfully flavored. 
And at meal times, put the jar on the 
table. The grown-ups enjoy it as 
much as the children. 


Don’t overlook the exquisite flavor of 
Beech-Nut as a help to other flavors. 
When making a variety of sand- 
wiches spread one slice with cream 
cheese, jam, chopped raisins or ba- 
nanas—and the other slice with 
Beech-Nut. Add it to salads. And 
last but not least, celery stuffed with 
this peanut butter makes a delight- 
ful appetizer for your Thanksgiving 
dinner, 


Dainty in sanitary vacuum -sealed 
jars. Sold by grocers. Beech-Nut 
Packing Company,Canajoharie,N.Y. 


BeechNut 
Peanut Butter 


“Foods and Confections of Finest Flavor’’ 


Prepared Mustard 
Jams and Jellies 
Marmalades and 


Bacon 
Peanut Butter 
Macaroni + Spaghetti 


Vermicelli Preserves 
Macaroni Elbows . 
Macaroni Rings CONFECTIONS 


Prepared Spaghetti 
Pork and Beans 
Catsup - Chili Sauce 


Mints « Caramels 
Fruit Drops 
Chewing Gum 


of Dept. M-6 


,’ BEECH-NUT 
/’ PACKING CO., 
Pf Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Vg Please send, without 


y, expense to me, Mrs. Ida 
Ah Bailey Allen’s Beech-Nut 
¢ Book of menus, recipes and 
¢ service information. 


¢ Name, @eoeeseeeeee ©O8888 ©8898 £88888 888888 


g 


Stee 5 cc ncccbnavvuss e@eeseeeeee ©8880080 €0809808 


or caix and State eeeeeeeevesees © Beeeeee808888088808 
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_ Turkey Salad 


Cut left-over turkey in small dice. Add 
an equal amount of celery cut in small 
pieces. Moisten with mayonnaise dressing 
and serve garnished with shredded lettuce 
leaves or celery tips and cubes of cranberry 
jelly or strips of pimiento; one-half cup nut 
meats broken in pieces, or one cup apple or 
pineapple cut in dice may be added to the 


salad. 
Giblet Stew 


MAKE arich brown sauce or use the gravy 
from the turkey. Add heart, liver, and 
gizzard cooked until tender and cut in small 
pieces, and the neck cut in one-inch pieces. 
Serve when hot with mashed potato, or on 
toast. 


Turkey Soup 


ReMOvE stuffing and meat from turkey 
bones. Separate bones, put in kettle, cover 
with cold water, or water saved from boiled 
onions. Add two outside stalks of celery, 
one and one-half teaspoons salt, and few 
grains pepper, and simmer two hours. 
Strain, add more seasoning, if necessary, 
and for six cups soup add one cup turkey 
meat cut in small bits. Reheat and serve 
with crackers, brushed with melted butter 
and made crisp in the oven. 


ND here are some ideas for dressing up 

the potatoes. Since you may have had 
both white and sweet potatoes, I have 
included recipes employing both kinds: 


Mashed Potato a la Wurthfleth 


To two cups mashed potato add two egg 
yolks and seasonings to taste. Melt two 
tablespoons butter and cook five minutes 
with two tablespoons onion finely chopped. 
Add one-third cup chopped cooked turkey 
or ham, one teaspoon chopped parsley, one- 
fourth cup milk. Stir until mixture boils. 
Add half the potato, beat well, and put in 
greased baking dish. Beat two egg whites 
until stiff, add to remaining potato, and pile 
lightly on top of the other potato. Cover 
with one-third cup crumbs mixed with one 
tablespoon melted butter and bake until 
brown. 


Potato Croquettes en Surprise 


App to two cups mashed potato one egg 
yolk, few drops onion juice, and more 
seasoning, if necessary. Shape in small 
nests and fill with bits of turkey mixed with 
white sauce or gravy. Cover nests with 
potato mixture and shape in cylinders. Dip 
in crumbs, egg, and crumbs again. Fry in 
deep fat and drain on brown paper. 

. Serve with hot turkey gravy and a green 
vegetable. 


Creamed Sweet Potato 


Cut boiled sweet potatoes in dice and re- 
heat in an equal amount of white sauce. 


Sweet Potatoes Scalloped with 
Orange Juice 


Cut boiled sweet potatoes in diagonal 
slices. Cover the bottom of a baking dish 
with a layer of slices and sprinkle with one 
tablespoon melted butter, two tablespoons 
sugar, few grains nutmeg, grated rind of 
one-half orange. Add another layer of each 
and pour over juice of one orange. Bake 
until hot and slightly glazed. 


Pimientos stuffed with 
creamed turkey in 
toast cases 


Sweet Potato Salad 


Mrx one cup cold boiled sweet potato cut 
in small pieces, one-half cup walnuts chopped 


fine, one-half cup white grapes skinned and 


seeded, one-half cup each pineapple and 
celery cut in small pieces, and enough 
mayonnaise dressing to moisten. Serve in 
nests of lettuce leaves. 


Mashed Sweet Potatoes with Apples 


Put mashed and seasoned sweet potato in 
greased baking dish. Cover with apples, 


-pared, cored, cut in eighths, and cooked 


in sirup until tender. Sprinkle with sugar 
and bake in a hot oven until delicately 
brown. 


QUASH, celery, onions, and turnips are 

all good accompaniments to turkey, and 
are kely to have figured on your menu. 
Therefore, these are the vegetables chosen 
for the recipes below, and, of course, cran- 
berry jelly has not been overlooked. 


Squash Soup 


Heatin double boiler one quart milk one 
slice onion, and three-fourths cup mashed 


_ squash, or part squash and part potato. 


Melt in large saucepan two tablespoons 
butter, add two tablespoons flour, one 
teaspoon salt, few grains pepper, and one- 
fourth teaspoon celery salt. When smooth, 
add the hot milk, stir until soup boils, rub 
through strainer into double boiler, and 
keep hot until serving time. 


Squash With Bacon 


Put left-over mashed squash, well seasoned, 
in baking dish. Cover with a thin layer of 
cracker or dry bread crumbs and with small 
pieces of bacon arranged closely together. 
Bake in hot oven until bacon is crisp and 
brown. 


Celery Uses 


App bits of celery to creamed turkey or to 
turkey salad. Use the outside pieces for 
celery soup, or creamed celery. 


Celery Soup 


Make like squash soup, using celery chopped 
fine in place of squash, cooking the celery 
twenty minutes with the milk. 


Creamed Celery 


Wasa, scrape, and cut celery stalks in one- 
inch pieces. Cook twenty minutes or until 
soft in boiling salted water. Drain, re- 
serving the water to use in a soup. 

To two cups celery add one cup white 
sauce, and serve when hot, with a dash of 
paprika on each serving, or put in baking 
dish, cover with dry bread or cracker 
crumbs and with strips of bacon, and bake 
until brown. 


Onion and Tomato Soup 


Cur four boiled onions in very thin. slices. 
Add four tomatoes chopped, or one cup 
eanned tomatoes, one quart soup stock, 
which may include water in which onions or 
celery were cooked, salt and pepper to 
taste, and simmer fifteen minutes. 

Cut dinner rolls in very thin slices and 
toast in the oven. Sprinkle with grated 
cheese and serve in soup plates with the 
soup poured over. [CONTINUED ON PAGE 73] 


Now youcan see why we 
call them Puri- 
tan Hats 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


What Do Your 
Floors Reflect? 


Do they reflect good care? Do 
they set off your rugs and 
furniture ? 


0, The smooth, lustrous surface of 
a floor waxed with Butcher's 
Boston Polish gives the final 
touch of beauty to your. home. 
Butcher's Wax is easily applied, 
and imparts to floors a rich lustre 
with excellent wearing qualities 
at little cost. 


Butcher's Liquid Polish on a dry 
mop will keep your floors clean 
aot bright, and a few drops on a 
dust cloth makes furniture and 
woodwork glow. 


Butcher’s Wax will make 
your linoleum look better 
and wear longer. 

Ask your dealer for Butcher's 
Boston Polish or send 25c for 
generous sample can. Beauti- 
tully illustrated home booklet 

free on request. 


The Butcher Polish Co. 
245B State St., Boston, Mass. 


Used by 
Three 


3 Generations 

BRUICHE R’S 
| BOSTON POLISH 
STERIZ O] “vapraigggh or rsartartete: 


THE ANTISEPTIC for Gargle or First Aid ata 
Ask Your Druggist cost of only 3 cents a pint. 


A $1.00 Jar makes 40 pints. 
_ The Sterizol Co. 


GIVEN 


FREE, half-pound pack- 
age of Roman Meal, the 
100% health food. Send 
Coupon. 


LIQUID 


AND 


PASTE 


Makes a variety 
of delicious, nutri- 


tious foods that 


Build Health 


THAT would you give to preserve or to re- 

“gain the vigor of youth—bodily health, 
mental alertness, nerve steadiness which enables 
aman tocome swinging briskly home from work; 
that keeps a mother smiling and patient at the 
end of a day of drudgery; that guarantees chil- 
dren ability to excel at school and at play. 


O secure this vigor turn from medications 

and drugs to fresh air, exercise and correct 
food—Roman Meal! This perfectly balanced 
cereal meal in bread, cookies, porridge, muf- 
fins (or in any of your favorite recipes, half an 
half with flour) will aid digestion and positively 
relieve constipation—then, because of its per- 
fect balance of proteins, carbohydrates, sa- 
lines, vitamines and all 
food elements, it will 
build you and your chil- 
dren into that health 
and strength which is 
your natural right. 


Ty At ----- 
Our 
Expense 

Roman Meal Corp., 411 Liberty Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


For this Cou- 
pon send me gy. ARMUE SORIA kee = EO BESS. SS sana 
trial of Ro- 

MAN Meal,  Sbz cnncecccacsn-canweecsrercenceeernesrscecensteceserecenenaten ae 
free and post- 
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“What can we serve 
that is different?”’ 


| & planning a party, even youthful 
hostesses realize the importance 
of making their refreshments novel 
and tempting: Not just sandwiches 
—but unusual fillings! Not just salads 
—but something really different. Or, 
if a hot lunch is desired,—dishes 
that will surprise, as well as please 
your guests. As a cold dish sugges- 
tion, serve this delicious Fruit Salad: 


Dice two cups apples and two 
cups bananas. Add one cup of 
marshmallows, quartered. Mix 
with a dressing as follows: two 
tablespoonfuls FrENcnH’s Mus- 
TARD; two tablespoonfuls sugar; 
two tablespoonfuls vinegar; % 
teaspoonful salt. Stir until well 
blended, and add slowly one 
small can evaporated milk (or 
scant cup light cream). Beat 
until smooth. Serve on lettuce 
leaves. Variety ‘may be obtained 
by using diced oranges, raisins, 
Malaga grapes, or nuts. 


REAM SALAD 


Send for our Recipe Booklet 


If you do not knowthe secret of imparting added 
zest to hot and cold foods by using FrEencn’s 
MustTArD, you should have the Frencn’s Recipe 
Booklet—‘‘Made Dishes, Salads and Savories.’”’ It 
tells you how to appeal to even jaded appetites 
by using FreNcH’s MusTAarD in cooking as well as 
on foods—just as you would add ginger, or any 
other spice. It is full of suggestions for novel party 
dishes, and for ever so many recipes for many 
meals. Compiled by famous chefs and skilled 
home cooks throughout the country, every 
woman will find it mighty helpful. Your copy 
will come to you promptly if you send four cents 
in stamps. 


THE R. T. FRENCH COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 


Your Grocer supplies you with the 
Necessities of Life. 
What would you do without him? 


If you desire dry Mustard Flour 
for medicinal purposes, or if you 
prefer to mix Mustard Flour for 
your table condiment, we recom- 
mend Frencn’s D.S.F. Mustarp 
—packed only in cans—of the 
finest quality, pungency and 
flayor—always reliable. 


: —_—_—_—_—_—_—_———————————— NN 


After the Holiday 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72] 
Onion Soufflé 


Rvs boiled onions through a sieve. There 
should be three-fourths cup onion pulp. 
Melt three tablespoons butter. Add three 
tablespoons flour and when smooth add 
one-fourth cup water in which onions were 
cooked and one-fourth cup cream. 

onion pulp and stir until mixture boils. Add 
salt and pepper to taste and two egg yolks 
beaten until thick and lemon-colored. Cut 
and fold in two or three egg whites beaten 
until stiff and dry. Turn into greased 
baking dish, place in pan of hot water, and 
bake thirty minutes in a moderate oven or 
at 350 degrees Fahrenheit. Serve at once. 


Turnip Croquettes 


Put mashed turnip in cheesecloth and 
squeeze until all possible moisture has been 
pressed out. For one and one-fourth cups 
turnip add two egg yolks slightly beaten 
and stir and cook two minutes over the 
fire. Season, if necessary, with salt and 
pepper. Cool, and shape like large corks. 
Dip in crumbs, egg white beaten slightly 
with one tablespoon water, and then in 
crumbs again. Fry in deep fat and dry on 
brown paper. 


Canning the Cranberry Jelly 


CRANBERRY jelly will keep all winter if put, 
while hot, in jelly glasses. Cover with 
paraffin and with tin covers or paper tied 
closely over the top. 


HERE’S even a use for the left-over ice 
cream and the fruit which is frequently 
bought for decoration and seldom eaten, 
coming, as it does, at the end of a long meal: 


Bread Pudding 


MrAsuRE the left-over melted ice cream 
and for each pint add one cup stale bread 
crumbs and one egg slightly beaten. Pour 
in greased baking dish and bake one hour in 
moderate oven. Serve with hot chocolate 
sauce or any preferred pudding sauce. 


Orange Jelly 


Pare four oranges, and remove sections, 
saving all the juice. Squeeze enough more 
juice to make three-fourths cup. Soak one 
tablespoon granulated gelatin in one-fourth 
cup cold water. Dissolve in three-fourths 
cup boiling water, and add one-half cup 
sugar, three-fourths cup orange juice and one 
tablespoon lemon juice. Put a thin layer of 
jelly in the bottom of one large or several 
small molds. When firm put a cherry in the 
center and surround with sections of orange. 
Cover carefully with more jelly and when 
firm continue until the fruit and jelly have 


been used. 
Chill, remove from molds, and serve with 


whipped cream or boiled custard. 
Malaga Salad 


REMOVE skins and seeds from white grapes 
and insert a bit of pimiento in each grape 
if you wish. Add an equal quantity of nut 
meats broken in pieces. Serve on lettuce 
leaves with French or mayonnaise dress- 
ing. Garnish each salad with a maraschino 
cherry, or fancy shapes cut from pimiento. 


The Prize-W inning 
Market Lists 


iy THE August ComMpANION Miss Brad- 
ley offered five prizes of fifteen dollars 
for the best menus for a week, planned 
for a family of two adults and a child and 
based on a given market order. From the 
hundreds of interesting menus and mar- 
ket orders submitted, Miss Bradley has 
selected six, as she was unable to choose 
between two excellent menus and decided 
to include both of them. It seemed wise 
to select those which gave the child’s 
menu in detail, as many of the foods 
suggested were suitable only for adults. 
In a later number of the COMPANION we 
hope to publish some of the prize menus 
and market lists. 
The prize-winners are as follows: 


Mrs. J. Ovid Bird, Georgia. 

Mrs. John Bushnell, Ohio. 

Mrs. W. F. Campbell, New Jersey. 

Mrs. Clarence Eddy, Conkey, Rhode 
Island. 

Mrs. Reginald Drew, California. 

Mrs. A. V. Shaw, Massachusetts. 
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Long Life Silver Plate 
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WHY YOU ENJOY 


CERTAIN DINNER PARTIES 


T’S not the amount of entertaining 
you do, nor the expensive food that 
you set before your guests that shows 
real hospitality. It is the little thought- 
ful things that count, the care and taste 
displayed in choosing what will please 
the eye. For instance, in the silverware 
on your table. 

In the Louisiana Pattern there is a 
delicate grace, a fineness and beauty of 
design that are worthy of the artistic 
times of Louis XIV, from whom Louis- 
iana took its name. 

Like all Alvin Long-Life Plate, the 
Louisiana Pattern is extra-heavily 
plated and has the fashionable grey 
finish. Ask your jeweler to show you 
the Louisiana Pattern. Send us your 
name and address and we will mail you 
a leaflet showing other Louisiana pieces. 
You can also have free of charge our 
booklet, “Setting the Table Correctly,” 
by Oscar of the Waldorf-Astoria. Just 
drop us a line. 


a” So 


If it should happen that your jeweler does not have 
the Louisiana, Molly Stark, George Washington or 
Luxor Patterns, send us his name, and we will mail 
you the articles direct on receipt of price: 6 Teaspoons, 
$3.60; 6 Dessert Spoons, $7.00; 6 Dessert Forks, $7.00; 
6 Dessert Knives (hollow handles), $11.25; 1 Butter 
Knife, $1.35; 1 Sugar Spoon, $1.25. 


Alvin Silver Co., 20 West 47th St., New York 
Also Makers of Alvin Solid Silver 
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What 29 years have taught me about cooking 


a real old-fashioned 


as fe the center of this page you will 

find my menu for a Thanksgiving 
Dinner. Now, of course, you may not 
wish to have a// these things but, any- 
way, I am going to give you here and 
in the recipes on the opposite page the 
results of my experience in cooking all 
of them many, many times. 


First of all I am going to talk about 
the turkey: 


An Up-to-Date Way to Roast a Turkey 


I have learned how to roast a turkey 
and have it a beautiful brown, yet ten- 
der, moist and sweet inside. When it 
is ready for the oven, I[ rub the surface 
all over with salt, then cover it thor- 
oughly with melted Crisco. Then over 
the Crisco I dust as much flour as the 
Crisco will hold and put it into a very 
hot oven. 


When it starts to brown I add a cup- 
ful of hot water with a tablespoonful of 
Crisco, reduce the heat and cook it 
slowly until done—15 to 20 minutes per 
pound. I baste it every 15 or 20 minutes 
and when it is about half done I turn 
it occasionally to brown evenly. I add 
water and Crisco as often as necessary 
to keep enough in the pan for basting. 
The Crisco also helps to make a per- 
fectly delicious gravy. 


An Easier Way to Make Dressing 


I advise you to use Crisco in your 
dressing, too. Here is my recipe for 
delicious dressing: [ take 1 quart stale 
bread cut in pieces, 2 teaspoons salt, 14 
teaspoon pepper, 14 teaspoon baking 
powder, I tablespoon onion and 1 table- 
spoon parsley, both chopped fine, 1 
teaspoon sage or poultry seasoning, I 


egg, 14 cup melted Crisco. I soak the 


‘ 


MENU 


(ream of Tomato Soup 
with Croutons 


(Celery Stuffed Olives 
Roast Stuffed Turkey 


Cranberry Sauce 
or 
Chicken Pie, Giblet Gravy 
(Caramel Sweet Potatoes 
or 
Mashed Potato Puff 


(Corn Oysters 
(Carrots and Peas Fluffy Biscuits 


Pumpkin Pie 
Mince Pie 


or 
Plum Pudding, Hard Sauce 


Salted KE uts ‘Raisins 


Coffee 


bread in cold water, then squeeze it 
dry. Next I add the. other ingredients, 
and mix thoroughly. 


Quicker Croutons, Too 


I no longer make my soup croutons 
in the old way. Instead, I simply cut 
the bread into small squares, put it into 
a frying basket, and fry in deep, hot 
Crisco. With Crisco I can do this 
without smoke or odor. Even if the 
Crisco has been used before, my crou- 


. tons will be simply what they are sup- 


posed to be—tiny squares of fried bread 
without the slightest suggestion of a 
greasy taste. Andthey are an even shade 
of golden brown all over. Aside from 
making perfectly delicious croutons, 
this Crisco method prevents scorching 
my face and hands before a hot oven. 


“200 TESTED RECIPES” and SAMPLE OFFER 


In return for 20c (in stamps or coin), merely to cover 
postage and packing costs, we will send you “Miss Allen’s 
Tested Recipes”—a cook book giving scores of helpful 
cooking hints and 200 tested recipes, together with a 
_special sample can of Crisco containing a full half pound. 
Send your name and address to Section E-11, Dept. of 
Home Economics, The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincin- 


nati, Ohio. 


Crisco is the trade-mark 4 “e rior shortening manufactured and 
pints Es purely. vege Procter & Gamble Company, Cin- 
cinnati 


© 1924, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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Mashed Potatoes—Only More Attractive 


To make your mashed potatoes more 


attractive and to keep them piping hot 


until the last guest is served, I suggest 
that you try this method. Mash, sea- 
son, add milk and beat as usual, until 
very light; place in a glass baking dish. 
Then brush the top with melted Crisco 
and put in the oven to brown. ‘The 
Crisco gives them a beautiful looking 
brown crust which also helps to retain 
their heat. 


Delicious, Economical Hard Sauce 


I find that I can make a perfectly 
delicious hard sauce with Crisco. First 
I beat the Crisco with salt to a cream, 
then add sugar, powdered or granulated, 
until the mixture is the right consis- 
tency; then I add my favorite flavor 
(you may add yours). I have used 
Crisco hard sauce after it has stood in 
the ice box a month—and it was just 
as sweet as the day I made it. 


Quicker (and Better) Salted Nuts 


Yes, Crisco helps me to save time 
in so many, many ways. I find, for 


example, that instead of stirring shelled 


nuts before a hot oven, I can simply 
drop them into hot, deep Crisco. They 
will turn an even golden brown all over 
—the same as the croutons. If 
drained on a soft paper they will never 
be greasy to the fingers or taste of fat— 
just the rich, natural flavor of the nuts. 


oS ee SS 


In using Crisco in the ways I have mentioned 
here and in your own favorite recipes, I am 
sure you can look forward to more satisfying 
results than a fat ever gave you before. In 
all the years I have been cooking I have used 
every sort of cooking fat, but HONE 30 clean 
and sweet and fresh as Crisco.’ 
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Thanksgiving dinner 


in an up-to-date way 


Corn Oysters Caramel Sweet Potatoes 


You will love these and you can fry them in 
Crisco without any smoke 


1 cup corn 1 egg 


With a lovely glace; without smoke or scorch- 
ing when fried in Crisco 


¥% cup flour salt and pepper 4 sweet potatoes hot Crisco 
Beat the egg until foamy, add to the corn. granulated sugar 
Mix flour, salt and pepper and add this to 
the corn. Beat well. Drop by spoonfuls Boil the potatoes, peel and then cut them 
in deep Crisco. Frya golden brown. They lengthwise in halves. Fry in skillet in hot 
should be made about the size of a large Crisco. While frying, sprinkle generously 
oyster. Makes two dozen. with sugar on both sides. 
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Chicken Pie (Southern Style) Fluffy Biscuits 
Crisco makes delicious pastry for all Crisco makes delicious, dainty biscuits 
kinds of meat pies 2 cups flour 1% teaspoon salt 

; : 4 teaspoons 2 tablespoons Crisco 
Cook chicken until tender. Remove baking powder 34 cup milk 


meat from the bones. Thicken the 
gravy. Line a deep baking dish with 
the following pastry, leaving enough 
to cover the top: 


Sift together four times, flour, baking 
powder and salt. Mix Crisco in very lightly 
with fork. Add milk slowly; roll out or pat 
with hands on floured board to about one 


2 cups flour 1 egg beaten inch thickness. Handle as little as possible. 

34 cup Crisco 1 tablespoon Cut with biscuit cutter first dipped in flour. 

ice water lemon juice Bake in hot oven, 375°, twelve or fifteen 
¥% teaspoon salt minutes, 


Sift flour and salt; cut Crisco in with 
two knives. Add gradually the lemon 
juice and egg mixed together. Add 
enough ice water to hold the mixture 
together for rolling. When the baking 
dish is lined with the pastry put ina 
layer of chicken, then a layer of sliced 
boiled carrots and small boiled white 
onions. Season to taste; add another 
layer of chicken and so on until the 
dish is filled. Cover with gravy. Roll 


Crisco Plum Pudding 


An old English Plum Pudding. It is 
delicious and will keep a long time 
ewhen made with Crisco 
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the rest of the pastry; cover, pressing 1 cup Crisco Y% cup fruit 
edges together closely and make a few ¥% cup granu- juice, any kind 
slits in the top to allow steam to escape. lated sugar 1 cup flour 
Bake in hot oven, 450°, until done. 4 eges 2 teaspoons 
¥% cup milk baking powder 
(hotorscalded) 1 teaspoon salt 
Special Crisco Pie Crust 1 cup seeded 1 teaspoon cin- 
raisins, cut fine namon 
This recipe makes a tender, flaky crust 34 cup currants 1% teaspoon nut- 
which 1s especially fine for mince and ¥% cup chopped meg 
pumpkin pies figs yy oe 
. 2 ounces citron cloves 
For a I'wo-Crust Pie ate Beak : 44 teaspoon mace 


21% cups flour 34 cup Crisco 


1 teaspoon salt cold water Enough fresh bread crumbs to 


make one cupful when moistened 
Sift flour and salt together. Cut Crisco with 3% cupful milk. 
in with two knives until the mixture 
is about the consistency of coarse 
meal. Add enough water—four to six 
tablespoonfuls—to make a paste which 
clears the bowl. Form lightly into 
dough. Divide; roll out on slightly 
floured board about % inch thick. 


Sufficient for one medium size pie. 


Cream the Crisco and sugar, add egg 
yolks well beaten. Add the bread 
crumbs when cool. Then the fruit 
juice and fruit. Sift together remain- 
ing dry ingredients and last stir in egg 
whites beaten stiff. Put in Criscoed 
mold, cover and steam five hours in 
covered steamer over kettle of hot 
water. Fill mold only three-quarters 
full to allow for rising while steaming. 


' To make a one-crust pie use one-half 
; the amount. 
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E recipes making up this Thanks- 

giving group of New England dishes 

are centuries old, some of them 

copied from handwritten, time-yellowed 

books which have been handed down in one 

family from generation to generation. They 

were originated by our New England fore- 

fathers (or mothers), or adapted by them 

from the Indian dishes which they found in 
common use. 


Pumpkin Pie 
‘“‘Tobias’ favorite pye’’ is the comment. 


1 medium-sized 1 cup sugar 


pumpkin 34 teaspoon cinna- 
4 cups milk mon 
3 eggs 1 teaspoon ginger 


14 teaspoon salt 


STEAM pumpkin until perfectly tender and 
press through sieve. Add milk, well-beaten 
eggs, and other ingredients. Mix together 
thoroughly and pour into deep tins lined 
with crust. Sift a little sugar and nutmeg 
over the top before putting into oven. Bake 
until firm in the center and a golden-brown 
in color. 
Pumpkin Soup 


First tried out in a ‘‘Down East’’ hamlet. 


1 medium-sized l4 cup chopped 


pumpkin celery 

2 medium-sized 3 sprigs parsley 
onions 2 teaspoons salt 

3 medium-sized 4 tablespoon pepper 
carrots 1 tablespoon sugar 

2 leeks 1 pint milk 


2 tablespoons butter 


Cut pumpkin and carrots into small pieces, 
slice onions and leeks and put these, with 
celery, parsley, salt, pepper, and sugar, into 
a soup kettle, adding water to cover. Boil 
very slowly for an hour and a half. Then 
add milk and butter. Boil for ten minutes 
and strain through sieve. Serve with 
toasted bread. 


Johnnie-Cake 


*““Journey-cake”’ was the original name. 


1 cup Rhode Island \% cup milk 
corn meal Salt to taste 


ScaLtp meal with sufficient hot water to 
make a paste or dough of medium consist- 
ency. Add salt and milk and stir thorough- 
ly so that there are no lumps. Drop large 
spoonfuls of batter into a well-buttered 
frying pan. It will flatten out into thin 
cakes. Fry until cooked through. Serve 
with blueberry jelly or maple sirup. 


Bean Porridge 


You ate tt from a pewter porringer. 


Save liquor from the boiling of corned beef 


and when cold, remove fat. Heat again and © 


add one cup of large white ‘‘yellow-eye”’ 
beans. The porridge is better if beans have 
been previously boiled until tender. Thick- 
en with two tablespoons of flour or corn- 
meal. Serve hot. 


Baked Beans 


In the time-honored New England way. 


4 cups pea beans 1 tablespoon salt 

34 pound salt pork l4 teaspoon pepper 

1 medium-sized 2 tablespoons molas- 
onion ses 


1 teaspoon mustard 


CovER beans with cold water, after having 
made sure that all imperfect ones are re- 
moved, and soak overnight. -In the morn- 
ing drain, cover with fresh water, and boil 
until beans’ skins break. Then drain off 
water and wash beans thoroughly under 


cold water. Wash pork and cut through 


SALV AIL 


As delicious now as in 
the Puritan days 
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rind into one-inch squares. Cut a slice from 
pork and place in bottom of bean-pot or 
baking dish. Add beans and bury remain- 
der of pork with onion in the beans, leaving 
rind exposed. Mix salt, pepper, molasses, 
and mustard in one pint of boiling water, 
stir thoroughly and pour over beans. Add 
enough boiling water to cover beans. Cover 
pot and bake slowly for six or seven hours. 
During last hour of cooking remove cover 
from pot so that pork rind may become 
brown and crisp. 


Plum Porridge 
This is strictly a Cape Cod concoction. 
1 cup raisins 


1 quart milk 
1 teaspoon sugar 


l4 teaspoon nutmeg 
Salt to taste 
'1 tablespoon flour 


Bott raisins till tender. Heat milk and add 
to raisins (still in water in which they were 
boiled). Add sugar, nutmeg, and salt. Do 
not boil, but seald well and thicken with 
flour. Serve very hot with crackers. 


Fish Chowder 
From New England’s long fishing coast. 


2 cups raw haddock \%4 teaspoon pepper 
or cod 3 pints cold water 


1 onion 2 Boston crackers 
2 cups potato 1 egg 

1 carrot 1 pint milk 

2. slices salt pork 2 tablespoons butter 
1 bay leaf 1 teaspoon salt 


Bone and chop fish. Cut onion in small 
pieces and cube potatoes and carrot. Fry 
pork and add onion to this, with bay leaf, 
salt, and pepper. Boil potatoes and carrot in 


three pints of water until tender. To 


chopped fish add crackers crushed and egg 
slightly beaten. Shape into small balls. 
Then add with milk and butter to other 
ingredients and let simmer for ten or 
fifteen minutes. Serve very hot. 


Plum Pudding 


An English dish in a Yankee version. 


2 eggs 

1 cup molasses 

1 cup brown sugar 

1 teaspoon soda 

1 cup chopped suet 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon cloves 1 cup raisins 

1 teaspoon nutmeg 16 cup orange peel 
l% cup lemon peel — 


1 teaspoon allspice 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

% cup citron 
(chopped or 
shredded) 

1 cup milk 


Beat eggs well and mix ingredients in 
order given. Add enough flour to make a 
stiff batter. Turn into buttered mold, 
cover, and steam for three hours. Serve 
with hard sauce. 


Indian Pudding 
Distinctively a New England discovery. 


1 quart milk 14 teaspoon ginger 
l4 cup Indian meal 1 cup suet 

l4 cup molasses 4 cup raisins 

l4 teaspoon salt 1 sweet apple 

Put milk in double boiler and, while this is 
heating, mix together meal, molasses, salt, 
and ginger. When the milk boils, stir in 
mixture until it thickens slightly. Turn into 
a buttered baking dish and add suet cut in 
quarter-inch pieces, raisins well washed, and 
apple cut in eighths. Bake slowly two and a 
half hours. 
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“Down East” Dishes |] How to Prolong the Life 
of Your Linoleum 


JOHNSON’S 
LIQUID WAX 


OUR linoleum and hardwood floors will look better, 

clean easier and last longer if you polish them occasion- 

ally with Johnson’s Liquid Wax. It will make them beauti- 
ful—easy to care for—they won’t be slippery—and will 
not heel print. And wax is the economical floor polish. 


The Ideal Furniture Polish 


Johnson’s Liquid Wax cleans, polishes, preserves and pro- 
tects —in one operation. It rejuvenates varnish and gives 
a delightful air of immaculate cleanliness wherever used. 
Imparts a beautiful, dry, glass-like polish which will not gather 
dust or show finger prints. Johnson’s Liquid Wax takes all 
the drudgery from dusting. Easy to apply and polish. | 


$4.90 Floor Polishing Outfit —$3.50 


This Offer Consists of 3 
1—Johnson Weighted Polishing Brush...........$3.50 


(with Wax Applying Attachment) 


1—Pint Johnson’s Liquid Wax............ces00% 0&5 


for polishing linoleum, floors and furniture 


1—Pint Johnson’s Kleen Floor...........ccese0e 40 


for cleaning floors before waxing 


1—Johnson Book on Home Beautifying.......... 25 


| A Saving of $1.40! $4.90 
This Offer is Good at All Stores 


This offer is good at department, drug, grocery, 
hardware and paint stores. If your dealer cannot 
furnish this outfit, mail your order and $3.50 
direct to us. : 


Ask for a FREE copy of the Johnson Book on 

~ Home Beautifying at the best paint or hardware 
stores in your neighborhood. Or mail us 10c to 
cover postage and wrapping. 


ux lL HIS COUPON IS WORTH $1.40: 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept.W.H.C. 11, RACINE, WIS. 
**The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 
(Canadian Factory—Brantford) 


f] OWNSOW s | 
Or iin 
fl PREPARED WAX? 
7 i 

“ rote: es 


I am enclosing $3.50 for which please send me, postpaid, 
your special $4.90 Floor Polishing Outfit. 


END Wi Sox's wakes enee pteuee eae ces ccd ke bn cac deeb enee 
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q 
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for All-day 


nergy 


this hot breakfast 


& 


QUICK QUAKER—Cooks in 3 to5 minutes 
That’s quicker than toast! 


“7TAO feel better all day long, start with 
hot oats and milk”—scores of doc- 
tors, food editors of magazines and 
dieticians now are urging for children 
and grown-ups. 


Note then, how easy it now is to have 
this most delicious of hot breakfasts. 


Quick Quaker, the new Quaker Oats, 
cooks in less time than coffee—you can pre- 
pare it while the fruit is being served. 
From the time you start till the time you 
serve—3 minutes; five minutes at the most! 


All that rich flavor that won the world to Quaker 
you'll find here, all that smooth deliciousness. The grains 
are cut before flaking and rolled very thin. They cook 
faster. That’s the only difference. 


Try Quick Quaker—you will like it. 


Standard full size and weight packages— 
Medium: 1 and % pounds; Large: 3 pounds, 7 oz. 


Two kinds at grocers 


Quaker 
Oats 


The kind you have 


always known 


D) Quick Quaker 


Cooks in 3 to § minutes 


Once 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


at Pluma Gogg's 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28] | 


‘‘That’s all,’’ he said crisply. He stacked 
the canvases back in the corner. Then he 
turned on her. - ‘‘ Do you still think that the 
reason I haven’t sold these is that I’m too 
shabby?”’ 

‘‘No,’’ she said. ‘‘Things like that have 
to wait for buyers—the right buyers.’’ 

‘“‘T’ve sold one—just one—in five years. 
That’s where I got that check this noon.”’ 

“Show me your drawings,” she said. 
‘* Anything—sketches—notes.”’ 

He had a portfolio of the drawings he had 
made of ships, and the rigging of ships. He 
had a passion for ships and the shapes of 
ships. But he regarded his drawings of 
ships as mere records. They weren’t art. 

“No,” he said, ‘‘I’ve got nothing else that 
would interest you.’”’ 

‘Let me see it,’’ she pleaded. 

‘‘Very well,’’ he said. He went to the 
closet and got out the portfolio. The first 
drawing was in pen and ink—a full-rigged 
ship on the wind with everything set, even 
her stunn-s’ls. 

Ann Brown looked at it and smiled. 

‘‘So,’’ she said, ‘‘ you love ships.”’ 

He turned the page and showed her a 
Gloucester fisherman close-hauled, with her 
rail awash. 

‘‘T was born in Indiana and I never saw 
water I couldn’t jump across until I was 
grown up,”’ he said. ‘So naturally I loved 
ships and the sea.’”’ 

ac draw them awfully well,’”’ she 
said. 

‘‘T draw them accurately,’’ he conceded. 
‘‘T know about ships. But’’—he swept the 
portfolio shut—‘‘these are a hobby. They 
aren’t art.’’ 

‘‘T see,’’ she said, in a tone that left him 
wondering if she were ironical. 

‘*Do you still think I could make a living 
as easy as not—if only I had some new 
clothes?’’ he asked. 

‘‘IT know you could do it easily—and get 
a lot of fun out of it besides. But first you 
will have to learn how to live.”’ 

‘‘That’s commonly supposed to take a 
lifetime. ”’ 

‘“‘Oh,’’ she said, ‘‘I mean quite ordinary 
practical things. For instance, have you 
ever had a fire in that grate?’’ . 

‘‘No,’? he admitted, ‘I didn’t know it 
worked.”’ 

‘“Won’t you let me show you how to live 
in a room like this?”’ 

He wanted to say ‘‘No,” like a sulky 
small boy. But he could not quite give up 
the prospect. 

““Yes,’’ he said. 

‘*Oh,”’ she cried, *‘ we’ll have dinner here 
to-night. I’ll cook it myself.’’ 

‘‘T thought you hated housekeeping.”’ 

‘*But I love dinner,’’ she retorted. 

They walked over to Third Avenue, stop- 


ping at Joe’s busement coal shop to order | 


coal and charcoal, and bought a tin tea- 
kettle and a saucepan and a broiler and 
some food. 

When they were back in his room she 
made him lie in the Morris chair while she 
got everything going. He liked watching 
her—she was so quick, she did it so well. 
His cold, bare room became warm and 
cheerful before his eyes. She had made a 
home of it—in an hour. And he did not 
know whether to laugh or to cry or to get 
mad. She was so charming and so compe- 
tent—so completely equal to the occasion. 
He envied her and hated her and loved her. 

After dinner they lingered over their 
coffee. They talked for an hour—a happy 
hour—and then she announced that she 
must go home. He was startled to find how 
much he hated to have her go. 


HE THOUGHT of her the next morning, 
the instant he was awake. He lay in 
bed remembering all the things she had 
said. It was warm in bed—thanks to the 
deep coal fire in the grate. But the thought 
of breakfast enticed him She had left two 
eggs for breakfast. He smiled. 

He dressed and made coffee and boiled 
the-eggs and toasted a roll on the broiler and 
buttered it with sweet butter. Everything 
seemed possible. He hated to walk into a 
shop, as shabbily dressed as he was. Clerks 
in shops had somehow the art of making 
you more ashamed of being badly dressed. 
But he would have to go through with it. 
He would have to do the daring thing—even 
if he hadn’t thought of it himself. 

At four o’clock he walked down Fifth 
Avenue in new clothes, swinging a stick of 
the kind he had always wanted, and 
glancing at his reflection in the shop win- 
dows with pride. He had only twenty dol- 
lars left. 

He presented himself to her with a 
flourish. She looked him up and down. 
For the fraction of a second he wasn’t sure 
of her approval and it galled him to know 
how much her approval mattered. 


‘Perfect, ’’ she said slowly. ‘‘ Quite per- 


“I’m glad you’re satisfied,’’ he said 
abruptly. 

‘‘T was so afraid you wouldn’t do it,” 
she said. 

That mollified him a little but he re- 
fused to admit it. He wanted to impress 
her in ways he had thought of himself; and 
he hadn’t; he couldn’t. 

She pointed to the chair he had sat in at 
tea the day before. 

ee down,”’ she said, ‘‘ while I find you 
a jo i) 

He looked at her in astonishment. How 
was she going to find him a job? But he 
soon saw. She pushed an easy chair over to 
the telephone, took the instrument in her 
lap comfortably, and out of an apparently 
inexhaustible memory for names and tele- 
phone numbers, began to comb New York 
for someone who wanted pictures of ships. 

‘*Do you know everybody on Manhattan 
Island?’’ he asked in an interval. 

‘I’ve done this before,’’ she said briefly, 
and called another number. This time she 
got what she wanted. 

‘*There,’’ she said to Arthur, her face 
alight. ‘‘Sue Martin says that Shotwell & 
Orme have a client who is going to put out a 
series of twelve big ads. They want ships 
for illustrations—it’s some kind of tour. 
And the client is a crank and insists on ab- 
solute truth of detail, and Jimmy Craig has 
fallen down on it so far.’”’ 

‘“Who’s Jimmy Craig?”’ 

‘He buys art for Shotwell & Orme,” 
said Ann Brown and called the number. 


QGHE seemed to know Jimmy Craig inti- 
mately. She talked about a week-end 
house party they had both attended. She 
did not mention ships. But at last, he 
gathered, Mr. Craig had mentioned ships. 
He was begging Miss Brown to find some- 
one who could do ships. They talked and 
talked and talked while Arthur fidgeted. 

At last the receiver clicked. 

‘‘There,’’ she said triumphantly. ‘‘He 
wants twelve drawings and he can pay as 
high as a hundred and fifty apiece for them. 
They’ve got to be done in six weeks.”’ 

‘‘A hundred and fifty dollars apiece?’’ he 
asked. 

“Why not?” 

‘‘Do you mean I can get eighteen hun- 
dred dollars for twelve drawings of ships?”’ 

‘“Why not?’’ she smiled at him. 

*‘Drawings like the ones I showed you 
fast night?”’ 

‘‘Surely.”’ 

‘*But 1 love drawing ships.” 

Ann Brown laughed. 

‘“Do you really believe that all work 
that’s well-paid is unpleasant?’’ she asked. 

He ignored her question. 

**T simply can’t believe it—eighteen hun- 
dred dollars.”’ 

The thought made him angry. Twenty- 
four hours earlier he had been starving. He 
had been momentarily rescued by the sale of 
a picture—a picture he’d spent two months 
on—a picture that had been on sale for a 
year and a half. He had proposed to secure 
two months’ freedom with that two hun- 
dred dollars. And now this girl, with a 
telephone, had landed him a job that would 
bring him eighteen hundred dollars in six 
weeks. It made his starving ridiculous. It 
made him a fool. 

‘*T feel like a fool,’’ he said. 

‘*“Because you’ve had a piece of luck?”’ 

‘*But it isn’t just luck,’’ he said. He had 
a strange, incredible, absurd, but almost un- 
controllable, desire to take her in his arms. 
The next moment he wanted to slap her. 

‘*Good-by,’’ he said abruptly and walked 
out of the room. 

He heard her say good-by in her friendly 
tone. But he could not turn and smile at 
her. He knew he ought to. But he could 
not. He stood in the middle of his own 
room, stiff, dignified, in the mood of a man 
who intends to be very firm and very calm 
about something and discovers that there is 
nothing to be firm about and that he is not 
at all calm. 

He told himself he would go somewhere 
to dinner alone. There was no one in New 
York he could imaginably dine with—ex- 
cept Ann Brown. And she had a date for 
dinner. He would dine elegantly and ex- 
pensively and come home in a taxicab—he 
who had walked everywhere he had gone in 
New York to save the nickel the subway 
cost. And then, looking for his hat and 
stick, he remembered that he had left them 
both in her room. 

He started toward her door. He must get 
his things. But he could not bear to ask for 
them. In some obscure way it was desper- 
ately embarrassing. It was as if going off 
without his hat and stick meant that he 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 80] 
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AMBER ; 
Lyralin 


LA BELLE 


Your Pyralin can be ob- 
tained tn colors or gold; or 
monogrammed tf desired. 


Exquisite Amber Pyralin— 
particularly favored by fashion 


—or the beautiful combinations of 
Shell on Amber and Ivory on Amber 
...if you prefer, articles in the long- 
preferred Ivory Pyralin or Shell Pyralin, 
always in good taste. No wonder 
every woman loves these dainty toilet 
things. Their beauty is so lasting, their 


usefulness so constant, their vogue so 


certain. 


Buy Pyralin at leading stores anywhere— 
in complete sets or single pieces that can 
be matched at any time. Identify the 
genuine by the name-stamp on each 
article. Descriptive booklet on request. 


PAGE 
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E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CoO., INC., Pyralin Department, ARLINGTON, N. J. 


Arlington Company of Canada, Montreal 
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GEO. T. BRODNAX, INC. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


AVE money on your Christmas 
Shopping. 

Our large 186 page catalog for 1925 
will help you to do this. Write for a 
free copy today. 

Your name on the coupon below 
will bring our book promptly. 

Select one or. more of the articles 
shown here. Your money back if you 
are not pleased. 


914—This attractive Bar Pin is made with engraved 
fas platinum front on 14kt. white gold and 
> set with a full cut diamond.....$15.00 


16858—An unusual value 21088—Patterned after much 
is offered in this Ring of more expensive goods these 
14kt. white gold set with white and green gold filled 
black onyx and genuine Cuff Links are excellent 

a ee ew $10.00 values at...... $2.00 a pair 


40749—Set with imitation Amethysts of fine color 
this Sweater Set of sterling silver makes a useful 
and attractive gift. 3 pieces...............$1.00 
BONER ig 1 Sie BOG, PANG, DON ee koh sn ch ek 50c 


40750—This Flexible 
Bracelet of sterling silver 
with cross bars of imita- 
tion Amethysts 
is an extraordi- 
hary value for 


*eeeereeee . 


40751—Football Locket 
Charm of sterling silver 
made with ring for chain 
or ribbon........$1.50 
In 10kt. gold... .$7.50 
40580—Same style 
charm without locket 
TOO VURO fig alco eves v0 75c 
In 10kt. gold, $4.50 each 


40722—This dainty 
Perfume Sautoir of 
sterling silver is en- 
silhouette tn black 
silhoue ac 
39640—“‘Close Roll’ and has enameled 
Bill Fold of brown drop and slide on 
tooled steerhide, 32 inch silk cord. 
hand laced es, Chased border and fitted with 
leather lined (Shown long tongue stopper (shown % 
4g size).... $2.00 


eereereeeeeeeeeeeee 50 
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had wanted to stay. Whereas he had been 
too angry to stay another moment. But he 
had to have the things: He couldn’t go out 
without them. 

He went firmly out into the hall and 
knocked on her door. 

‘“‘Just a moment,’’ she called. He re- 
membered that she was dressing for dinner. 

The door opened just wide enough for her 
to thrust out his hat and stick. 

‘‘Here you are,’’ she said cheerfully. 

“Thanks, awfully,” said Arthur. 


HE WORKED regularly during the fol- 
lowing weeks at his drawings of ships 
for Shotwell’ & Orme, turning out two 
drawings a week, and frequently finding 
time to paint for an afternoon besides. He 
was making money five times, ten times, as 
fast as he was spending it. He was storing 
up money against the summer as a squirrel 
stores up nuts against the winter. He would 
have a whole summer in which to paint, a 
whole summer on the coast in a fishing vil- 
lage. It was the kind of luck he had 
dreamed of ever since he had broken away 
from his father’s hardware store to study 
art. It was good to work; it was good even 
to work for money. He began to feel new 
power in himself, a new and heady sense of 
himself. But he wasn’t happy. He wasn’t 
happy because of Ann Brown. 
ometimes, when his work had been going 
articularly well, he would go in for tea at 
our o’clock. She always seemed glad to 
see him; glad to listen; glad to talk herself. 

It was odd, he thought, that he hadn’t 
fallen completely in love with her. And 
when he got that far 
in his reflection about 
her he always became 
angry. How could a 
man fall in love with 
a girl soutterly com- 
petent, so adequate, 
so able to deal with 
the world? Itcould 
only happen if he felt 
utterly adequate and 
competent and able 
to deal with the world 
himself. Or—if he 
felt utterly incompe- 
tent and wanted a 
mother! And Arthur 
did not want a 
mother. He did not 
want to be petted 
and cajoled and pro- 
tected. He wanted 
a sweetheart. 

He knew that she 
liked him. Heknew 
that she had an im- 
mense respect for his 
work. But— 

There was always 
that but in all his 


‘A Garden Gift 


EEDS for a fifty-foot border 
of perennials, printed labels, 


Early one afternoon in March he came 
home after lunching with Jimmy Craig. 
As he walked up the stairs he realized that 
he hadn’t actually seen Ann for two days. 
He wanted to see her. He turned at the 
head of the stairs toward her door. He saw 
an envelope thrust under the door. That 
meant she wasn’t at home. If she had been 
at home she would have taken that letter 
in. 

He turned toward his own door. And 
then some obscure unconscious association 


of ideas gave him pause. The association 


was to Miss Gogg’s method of dealing with 
tenants who hadn’t paid their rent. 

““Of course,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘Ann 
has paid her rent.’”’ 

It was impossible to imagine that the 
competent Ann hadn’t paid her rent on the 
first. This was, come to think of it, the 
rio ae of March. But the idea was ab- 
surd. 

He knocked on Ann’s door. There was 
no answer. Without thinking he reached 
down and picked up the envelope that pro- 
jected under the door. It was a large 
square envelope addressed in Miss Gogg’s 
fine hand. He tried the door. It wasn’t 
locked. 

Ann was sitting in her long chair in front 
of the grate. The fire was out. And as she 
turned her head he saw that she had been 
crying: For the first time in all his experi- 
ence she did not greet him with a warm 
smile. She looked as if she didn’t want to 
see him. 

‘“‘Look here, Ann,’’ he began, ‘‘what—”’ 

She managed a smile. But her smile had 
no life in it. 

“Look here,” he 
began again, ‘fare you 
broke?”’ 

‘*Nearly,”’ she said. 
‘“‘Won’t you have 
some tea?”’ 

She asked it in an 
excellent imitation 
of her usual manner. 
But he was not to 
be put off now. He 
could see that she 
was sunk—as sunk 
as he had been that 
day he got the check 
from Chicago. 

Tell me about 
it,’’ he said. 

Her answer was to 
get up and get an- 
other cup. 

*“Look here,’’ he 
began for the third 
time, ‘‘have you had 
any lunch?’”’ 


NN. turned and 
faced him, thecup 
in both her hands, 


25618—6% inch Hot Dish 
Mats of fine silver plate 
with floral decoration, felt 
bases. Set of 3.....$1.00 


22440—These genuine 
bronze Book-ends, 4 x 2%”, 
“Playmates,’’ are made with 
felt bases and will adorn any 


tablé. . Palr... s..0% i. .$3-50 


thoughtsofher. That 
but stopped half his 
impulses toward her. 
It quite effectually 
prevented him from 
asking her out to din- 
ner. He wanted to 
celebrate having 
money by taking her 
out quite grandly to 
dinner and the thea- 
tre and to some place 
to dance afterward. 
But he couldn’t ask 
her. He thought he 
couldn’t ask her be- 
cause she knew so 
much more about 
that sort of thing than 
he did. He could not 


a planting plan for the border, and 
a loose-leaf Gaiden Manual iden- 
tical with that issued to the chap- 
ters of the ComMpANION Garden 
Club. | Price $4. 

' The Manual has a red_ cloth 
cover and is printed on heavy 
cream paper in bold type. It con- 
tains seven garden talks, a com- 
pl.te general landscape guide in 
three parts, directions for giving ' 
flower shows, and a list of garden 
books, all especially prepared by 
Miss Tabor. There are also blank 
sheets for personal garden mem- 


oranda. 


The loose-leaf Garden Manual 
alone, without seeds and planting 


as if she were afraid 
to trust it to one 
hand. 

‘*No,’’ she said. 

He took one step 
toward her—athreat- 
ening step. 

She took a step 
backward. 

‘“You see,’’ she 
said, “‘I haven’t 
done a fashion draw- 
ing for two months. 
I’ve been doing this 
book. I had enough 
money tolastacouple 
of months. And I 
was going to get in 
this big check—a 


40752—Gift Set of hammered sterling silver Belt 
Buckle with Belt Chain to match. In velvet lined 


therette case (Shown % size)............. $3.50 
eewhide ONG, J aide ca etek % a eye alae $1.00 additional 
SIAC IRONS’. Oo ee Sk cak aecas . $1.50 additional 


GEO. T. BRODNAX, Inc. 

16 South Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 
Gentlemen: Please mail me prepaid 
and without obligation on my part, 
a copy of your 1925 catalog. 


be expected to know 
New Yorkassheknew 
it; but he had never 
known that sort of 
thing anywhere. He always called it ‘‘ that 
sort of thing.’’ He meant restaurants and 
cafés and theatres and taxicabs. And the 
longer he put off that sort of thing the less 
able he was to ask her to join him in it. 

He came gradually to avoiding her and he 
thought she sensed this and withdrew a 
little. She said she was busy. She was 
working hard on the illustrations for the 
book she was doing, hurrying to finish a job 
that had already taken all her working 
time for two months. But that didn’t 
wholly account for her cool air. . .. 

He decided to forget her and found that 
as a result he was more likely than ever to 
sketch her on the margin of his big sheet of 
drawing paper. He was forever catching 
himself doing that. He would work away 
methodically for an hour, two hours. And 
then he would suddenly discover that for the 
ten minutes he had been drawing Ann 

rown. 


plan, $2. 


thousand dollars.”’ 
““T see,’’ he said. 
4eé But<— 9? 


“T haven’t got it 
_ yet,’ she inter- 
rupted. “That’s all.” 

‘““When will you get it?” 

“‘I—I expect,’’ she began. And then he 
saw her lip tremble, saw her bite her 
lip. ‘‘I don’t know,” she finished. 

‘‘Ann,”’ he said, ‘‘you aren’t telling the 


For a moment they faced each other, 
hating each other, fearing each other. And 
then Arthur took her in his arms. She re- 
laxed in his arms, her head against his 
shoulder. He held her very tightly in his 
arms. He felt her crying against his shoul- 
der. He held her tighter. He put his cheek 
against hers. 

‘‘I—I w-wasn’t telling the whole truth,”’ 
she said. “‘I—they refused my draw- 
ings. 

“You darling,’’ Arthur cried. ‘‘You 
beautiful, ridiculous, incompetent darling. ”’ 

And then he kissed her. 
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Silky Sunfast Fabrics 


_ For your Draperies, Furniture, Walls— 
and wherever silky fabrics are used. 


> 
u 


A clear-thinking woman won’t buy 
the cheap so-called sunfast fabrics for 
her window draperies, when she can 
get a twelve year tested, fully guar- 
anteed sun and tubfast fabric in 
KAPOCK. 


KAPOCK drapery fabrics are not 
seasonable, but are correct every 
month in the year. Neither prolonged 
exposure to the bright sunlight, nor 
repeated washings, will cause the 
slightest loss of color, brilliance, soft- 
ness or loveliness. KAPOCK saves 
you considerable money and incon- 
venience in replacements. 


Send 10c in cash for New Drapery 
KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK 


Beautifully illustrated in colors 
A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 
Dept. M Philadelphia 


Beware of imitations. KAPOCK has its 
name on selvage. 


CLEAR YOUR HEAD 


quickly by placing in each nostril 
a little healing, antiseptic 


‘Inentholatum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Wichita, Kans, 
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Of course | want | 


to see you! 


HY does she want to see him? Why 
are some men always welcome, while 


others are regarded as bores? ‘There is a 
magic in fifteen minutes a day, which will 
help any man to be more interesting. The 
secret is told in a wonderful little book, 
which you can have free, by mail—but 
you must send for it now — today. 


| beostrert eis now—do yourneighbors find 
you interesting, or mentally common- 
place? Are men in business impressed 
with your cultivation, your ability to think 
straight and talk well? 

The secret is worth knowing. The really 
popular man, who always has his choice of 
social and business opportunities, is the man 
who has learned how to interest other 
people. He has read widely; his mind is 
keen; his conversation is always worth 
listening to. | 

And it is all very simple. All the mystery 
was taken away when Dr. Charles W. Eliot 
chose the few great books which are im- 
mortal, and arranged them in fifty volumes 
so that any man can get from them the 
essentials of a liberal education in even 
fifteen minutes a day. 

Every well informed man and woman 
should know about this famous library— 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


The free book tells how Dr. Eliot has put 
into his Five-Foot Shelf “the essentials 
of a liberal education,” how in pleasant 
moments of spare time you can get from 
these Harvard Classics the culture that 
every university strives to give. 

Every reader of this page is ji 
invited to have a copy of this § 
book. It is free, will be sent by | 
mail, and involves no obliga- | 
tion. Merely tear off the} 
coupon and mail it today. | 


Tear off along this line — mail today. 


| 
j 
I 
i 
i 
J 


| P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPAN Y 
416West 13th Street, New York City 


By mail, free, send me the little guidebook to the 
most famous books in the world, describing Dr. 
Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books (Harvard Classics) 
and containing the plan of reading recommended by 
Dr. Eliot of Harvard, 


Mr. 
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Name 
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Books They Will Like 


By HUBERT V CORYELL 


IS depressing, but true, 
“f that we who are parents and 

teachers have frequent occa- 
sion to discover the utter lack of 
weight our opinions about books 
have in the eyes of the young 
reader. 

The fact is that they have 
learned by sad experience that we 
want them to read only the best 
of literature; and a few trials have proved to 
them that all too often this means something 
not in the least entertaining. We ourselves 
have honestly found a given book delight- 
ful because we can read so rapidly that 
for us the story is not held up too long by 
the wonderful descriptions that color the 
background. But our boys and girls, who 
cannot read as rapidly, have honestly 
found this ‘“‘best of literature’? frequently 
slow and boresome. 

We are apt to forget that every boy or 
girl not merely lives but grows by activity, 
vigorous action, adventure—grows best, 
indeed, if every available physical energy 
is devoted to these. And the mind follows 
the same channel of growth through books 
that picture this same constant, vigorous 
action, adventure, thrill. 
vicious tendency. It is the young person’s 
way of answering the insistent call of the 
life within him. 


O WONDER, then, that a boy or girl 

lends an eager ear to the playmate or 
bookseller whose only interest is to offer a 
book that will satisfy this dominant craving 
foraction. And since the book of rapid 
action and hairbreadth escape is the one 
surest to please, such books are the ones 
most commonly offered by playmates and 
yenr clerks to the young people of to- 

ay. 

The vigorous books that are worth-while, 
too—worth-while because they give true 
pictures of places, times, types of humanity, 
occupations, etc., outside of the boy’s or 
girl’s experience, or because they inspire by 
the depiction of character and character 
development, or because of their real liter- 
ary art—such books are pushed aside for 
the frothy delights of Tom Swift, The 
Motor Boys, and dozens of others, produced 
mechanically and in quantity, which we 
can only hope are as harmless as they are 
lacking in truly constructive human values. 

What are we going to do about it? There 
are books that are positively worth-while 
as well as merely entertaining. Can’t we 
make ourselves familiar with them, and 
win back the trust of our boys and girls 
by recommending only such books as have 
proved their power to entertain as well as 
their real value? 

This is just what a recent investigation 
made by the Private School Association of 
Boston aims to do. In fact, its preliminary 
report has already made it possible for 
many schools to revise their reading lists 
into greater harmony with the real interests 
of children without lowering their stand- 
ards. What these private schools of 
Boston have done is briefly this: 

First, as schools, they have turned in to 
a central committee for tabulation their 
own carefully worked-out reading lists. 

Sixteen hundred titles have resulted. 
But only four hundred of these are recom- 
mended by more than one school of the 
dozen or so participating. So surprisingly 
do schools differ in ‘their opinions as to the 
value of books. 

Second, each school has requested each 
pupil to hand in a list of ten favorite books, 
assuring the pupils that their own personal 
opinions alone count, and that no school 
grades are to be given on the contents of 
Again, these pupil votes have 
been carefully tabulated, record being kept 
of the age and sex represented by each vote. 
This tabulation is not yet finished; but at 
the time when about a thousand pupils 
had handed in their lists of ten favorites 
some two thousand different titles had been 
suggested, seven hundred of which were 
recommended by at least two pupils. 


This is not a> 


Third, the results of the two 
tabulations have been combined, 
showing where school-teacher 
opinion, as to value, and youth- 
ful opinion, as to interest, agree 
or disagree. Teachers and par- 
ents can learn much by a care- 
ful inspection of this information. 

For example, six schools and 
one hundred and forty-five pupils 
(mostly boys between the ages of twelve 


- and eighteen) recommend The Adventures 


of Tom Sawyer. Similarly, seven schools and 
ninety-nine pupils (mostly girls between the 
ages of ten and fourteen) recommend Heidi 
by Johanna Spyri. About on a par with 
these are Ivanhoe (for boys fourteen 
or fifteen years old), The Jungle Books 
(for boys ten to fifteen), Little Women 
(for girls eleven to seventeen), Lorna 
Doone (for both boys and girls twelve to 
eighteen), The Merry Adventures of Robin 
Hood, by Howard Pyle (for both boys and 
girls nine to fifteen), and most highly 
recommended of all by both schools and 
boys twelve to fifteen—‘‘Treasure Island.”’ 

There are other books of perhaps less 
striking prominence on the list which, how- 
ever, stand out very notably among the 
recommendations of both schools and 
pupils. Taking up those written for younger 
children first, we find Alice in Wonder- 
land still tremendously popular among girls 
from seven to eleven. Black Beauty is a 
general favorite at ten or eleven. Little 
Lord Fauntleroy pleases girls from nine to 
twelve, and The Secret Garden from nine 
to eleven. The Story of Doctor Dolittle is 
even slightly more popular to-day than 
Alice in Wonderland, suiting both boys and 
girls from eight to eleven. 

Still others such as The Burgess Animal 
and Bird Books, the Twin Series by Lucy 


Fitch Perkins, Pinocchio, Swiss Family 


Robinson, etc., are well recommended by 
schools and popular among youngsters 
up to ten or eleven. 


OR the ages between ten or eleven and 

fourteen or fifteen the books of real popu- 
larity and positive value include: The Ad- 
ventures of Huckleberry Finn, The Black 
Arrow, Bob, Son of Battle, Captains 
Courageous, A Christmas Carol, Kid- 
napped, The Last of the Mohicans, Little 
Men, Men of Iron, Mysterious Island, Otto 
of the Silver Hand, The Prince and The 
Pauper, Robinson Crusoe, and others, all 
of them vouched for by both the schools 


- and the boys and girls in the schools. 


With young people of the later teens there 
is not so much unanimity of choice. They 
have begun to read much purely adult 
literature, and to be as varied in their tastes 
as adults. But David Copperfield, Jane 
Eyre, Kim, The Little Minister, Oliver 
Twist, Quentin Durward, Ramona, Silas 
Marner, Tale of Two Cities, To Have and 
to Hold, The Virginian, and others hold 
some prominence on the list. 

Any one of the above books is reasonably 
sure of a good reception by young people of 
the right age, and every one of them has 
distinct value, both literary and human. 


HERE is butoneword moreneeded. Let 
us remember that we adults read very 
little that does not hold our involuntary in- 
terest, and that we have no right to demand 
of youngsters with surging imaginations and 


‘insistent motor impulses that they read 


the, to them, uninteresting things that the 
erudite among us have labeled the master- 
pieces of literature—until they are old 
enough to enjoy them as we do. 

We want our children to read good books, 
but let us take pains to find good books that 
are also full of vigorous action, books that 
are gripping, fascinating, absorbing. 


NOTE: A convenient chart, together 
with a list of books suitable for boys and 
girls of different ages, will be sent on re- 
ceipt of a stamped self-addressed enve- 
lope. Address Book List Editor, Wom- 
an’s Home Companion, New York City. 
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metal turn to 


tempered steel ? 


Bubbling in the crucible of 
your boy’s mind is a curious 
jumble of impressions. Every 
day, every hour adds new ideas. 
And he alone can select and test 
and weigh them. 

For a quarter of a century 
THE AMERICAN BOY has been 
helping boys like yours to make 
this. vital selection—teaching 
them to know the worthy, and 
to welcome it—giving them un- 
derstanding to detect the un- 
worthy, and the moral strength 
to reject it. | 

In its thrilling stories, writ- 
ten by the foremost boys’ writ- 
ers of the day, boys ‘see the 
actual world they must face, 
and meet the kind of men from 
whom they will select their 
friends and associates. They 
see success, and the struggle re- 
quired to attain it; failure, and 
its causes. Instinctively they 
admire the courage, honor and 
virility of the human men and 
boys who people the pages of 
THE AMERICAN BOY. And 
from admiration to emulation 
is but a short step, quickly and 
surely taken. From each story 
and article a lesson in life is 
learned and added to the store 
of indelible impressions. 


The coupon below will bring your 
boy, or any other boy whom you 
wish to see get ahead, the beauti- 
fully illustrated current issue of 
THE AMERICAN Boy. You need 
not send any money. Watch how 
he dives into it and wades right 
through it. Read it yourself. A 
bill for $2.00, covering a year’s sub- — 
scription, will be sent you later, 
unless you notify us to the contrary 
within 10 days. 

$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a 
copy at news-stands. Subscribe 


for a year, or leave a standing 
order with your news-dealer. 
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“SSS 


"ladies, behold 
ithe famous 


Unda-Belt- 


TRADE MARK 


Style 683 (illustrated) 


corset that has been scientifically designed to support, 
control and reduce the excessive abdomen. 


Behold, the uplifting all-elastic belt which strengthens sag- 
ging muscles and supports and sustains superfluous flesh. 


The Unda-Belt is flexible, yet firm, perfectly controls the 
corseted part of the figure, and creates an erect carriage 
with fashionable flat back and slender hip lines. 


Of finest quality and workmanship this is a controlling and 
reducing corset unsurpassed at $5.00. 


Two qualities, at all the best stores and specialty shops 


Bon Ton 


Back Lace $6.50 and $8.00 
Front Lace $6.00 and $8.50 


RoyaL WORCESTER 


Style 683 at $5.00 
Front Lace at $5.50 


ROYAL WORCESTER 


Corset Company 


‘WORCESTER~ NEW YORK - SAN FRANCISCO ~ CHICAGO ~ LONDON 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


Nutrition and Growth 


Three charts 
to be proud 
of, indeed, as 
you can see 


Each girl 
solved her nu- 
trition prob- 
lem finely 


Three High-School Girls Who Gained 


BOVE is a picture of three members 

of the Morey Junior High School at 

Denver, Colorado. These girls were ina 

nutrition class and followed all direc- 

tions given them for gaining in weight 

and for bringing themselves up to maxi- 
mum standards of health. . 

Dorothy entered the class ten and 
one-half pounds underweight. She 
gained eleven and one-fourth pounds 
in twelve weeks and at the end of the 
year she had gained twenty and one- 
half pounds and had grown two and 
one-fourth inches in height. The 
average gain for a girl of her age is 
seven and one-half pounds in weight 
and one and one-fourth inches in 
height, so that at the end of the year 
she had not only come up to the best 
standard of weight but had grown in 
height at nearly twice the average rate. 

Maxine (in the center) was twenty- 
one pounds underweight. She gained 
thirteen and one-fourth pounds in 
nine weeks and at the end of the year 
had gained fifteen and one-half pounds. 
She had been ‘underweight for three 


years before entering the school class. 

Helen, the girl at the right, was 
nineteen and_ three-fourths pounds 
underweight for her height. She gained 
eleven and one-fourth pounds in 
thirteen weeks or four times the average 
rate of gain. At the end of the year she 
had gained twenty and three-fourths 
pounds. She had been underweight for 
seven years before entering the class. 

These girls were “‘free to gain”’ but all 
showed signs of malnutrition, including 
fatigue posture, round shoulders, lines 
under the eyes, flabby muscles, ete. 
They also had many of the nervous 
signs of malnutrition. The improve- 
ment in their general condition is shown 
by the picture. Of course, their parents 
were delighted. The results also pleased 
the principal of the school, the physical 
education teacher, Miss Schenck, who 
conducted the class, and Miss Florence 
Taylor who supervised the nutrition 
work in the school. 

It is pleasing that interest in nutrition 
work is extending into the high schools 
and colleges. 


Dr. Emerson's Nutrition Helps 


[PDectrork EMERSON has now published 
in book form the ideas ComMPANION 
readers have found so helpful in his articles: 

“Nutrition and Growth in Children’’ is 
published by D. Appleton & Co., at $2.50. 


Other material that will be found helpful: 


1. Reprints of previous articles: ‘‘Is Your 
Child Underweight?” ‘‘The Climb to the 
Normal Weight Line,”’ ‘‘ Your Child’s Food 
Habits,” ‘‘The Habit of Health,” ‘Does 
Your Child Get Tired?”’ “The Value of 
Happiness,’”’ ‘‘ But My Child Won’t Eat,” 
‘‘Common Sense vs. Magic,” ‘‘ The Over- 
weight Child,” ‘‘Every Child Over the 
Top,” “Summer is Growing Time,” ‘“‘Camp- 
ing Out at Home,” ‘‘ Malnutrition in 
Grown-Ups,” ‘‘How to Keep Fit at Forty,” 
‘‘A Bottle of Medicine and a Sad Heart,” 
‘Letters Mothers Write Me,” “Going It 
Alone,” ‘‘ My New Boss—Myself,” ‘‘ Every 
Child Free to Gain,” ‘‘The Weight Chart 
Campaign,” “‘The Neglected Years from 
Two to Six,” ‘‘ Are You a 100% Mother? ’”’ 
“The Game of Health,’’ “The 100% 
Father,’’ ‘‘A Report From Our Readers,” 
‘‘What It Means to be Well,” ‘‘Around the 
Clock,” ‘‘The Growing Child.’’ These re- 
prints will be sent to you for 3 cents each, 
or 84 cents for the set. Bound copies of a 
comprehensive number of the reprints listed 
above may be secured at $1.00 per copy. 


2. Weight Record and Form for History 
and Physical Examination, 35 cents. 

3. Table of 100-Calorie Portions of Food, 
3 cents. 

4. Special Leaflet on Worms, Constipa- 
tion, and Bed-Wetting, 3 cents. 

5. Pamphlets on ‘‘ Nutrition Clinics and 
Classes, Their Organization and Conduct,”’ 
15 cents. 

6. Practical Mental Tests for Growing 
Children, 15 cents. 

7. Clock of Health Poster. A Clock of 
Health diagram giving adequate directions 
for the child’s daily schedule, on a large, 
clearly printed poster. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. 

8. “One Hundred Boys’’ Poster. A chart 
of ‘‘One Hundred Boys on the Scales,” show- 
ing the weights and heights of different types 
of children, has been reproduced on a large, 
clearly printed poster, uniform in size with 
“The Clock of Health’ poster. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of 25 cents. 


Each poster may be obtained ty schools, 
clinics, etc., at a special rate of $15 a hun- 
dred, expressage collect. 

Institutions and communities may obtain 
special rates for quantities. 

Address Doctor Emerson’s Clinic for Deli- 


cate Children, Woman’s Home Companion, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


A LOVE story that is both convinc- 
ing and original, that touches the 
depths of human relations and ends 


happily, this is “The Trunk,” by Jo- 
sephine Daskam Bacon, in the Decem- 
ber CoMPANION. 
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Water Improves Her LANOIL-Waves 


“‘My hair was very fine, dry, and straight. 
The waving was a success from the very be- 
ginning. In rainy or damp weather it curls 
around my face just as though it were 
naturally curly,’ writes Miss Marjorie 
MacDonald, 1049 Goodrich Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. 


“This Photo Was Taken Five Months 
After Waving” 


“Vet my “LANOIL” Wave looks as pretty 
as the first day,” writes Miss Mary Sherry, 
St. Mary’s, Pa. ‘‘Your wonderful Home 
Outfit has saved me hours of time and given 
me ‘oodles’ of comfort.’’ 


Waving Benefited Her Child’s Hair 


“Taura May is five and one-half years 
old,’”’ writes Mrs. Chas. M. Hale, Americus, 


The Nestle Home Outfit for Permanent Waving 


Ga. 


“Vour Outfit has been a constant 


source of delight in my home.” 


(by the Famous “*LANOIL” Process) 


Creates a Sensation Wherever It Goes * Entire Families Enjoy Naturally Wavy 


Hair ALL THE TIME, Through a Single Application 


O OTHER recent invention has 
won such friendly attention 
from women all over the 
world as has permanent 
waving. 

This year, in the United States 
alone, Nestle Permanent Waving 
tripled its popularity mainly through 
the discovery of the ‘‘LANOIL”’ pro- 
cess. This simple method, as if by 
magic, removed every element of dan- 
ger from permanent waving. It re- 
duced the heat and the time required 
to almost nothing. It simplified the 
application to the point where even 
children, twelve years old, can follow 
the instructions successfully. Scores 
of thousands of women have sent for 
the Nestle ““LANOIL’’ Home Outfit 
on trial and found it—mostly—even 
better than represented. They have kept 
their Outfits, and waved their chil- 
dren’s and their friends’ hair, as well, 
for the work is interesting, and brings 
the cost of the best permanent hair 
wave down to the price of two or 
three ordinary waves, made with hot 
irons. 


“My Curls Cost Me Exactly 
2c Per Day” 


Writes Miss Mary Arthur, of 
Louisville, Ky., ‘‘and what is more, 
they save me hours of tedious trouble 
daily. My hair is positively grow- 
ing better since I used the Nestle 
“LANOIL” Permanent Waving Out- 
fit.’’ We believe this. Hundreds of 
others have said the same. Natur- 
aliy so. Because, after all, the Nestle 
Process of Permanent Waving only 


makes a wrong right. It does some- 
thing to the hair far more natural 
than when such hair is put into 
crimpers, or pressed with heated irons. 
By the ‘“‘LANOIL”’ Process, the hair 
is waved by expansion under slight 
steam pressure. That is why, forever 
after, humidity, perspiration, rain, 
shampoos, fog, etc., make such hair 
more instead of less curly as they do 
hair waved with curlers or hot irons. 
This is as it should be. We should 
all have hair which responds to 
moisture by forming waves and curls. 
Such hair is usually called naturally 
curly and IS the hair of our race, 
although we seem to be losing it 
gradually through over-washing the 
head in babyhood. 


«Our Hair Has Shrunk” 


Said Mr. Nestle, famous inventor 
of permanent waving, at a recent 
lecture, ‘“because this daily washing 
in early life removes all sustaining 
fat from the tiny hair shafts. The 
structure then shrinks, and thereafter 
refuses to take up humidity which 
always surrounds the body, and to 
which naturally curly hair owes its 
waviness. The “‘LANOIL”’ process 
opens up this closed structure again, 
so that, after your ‘“‘LANOIL”’ Wave, 
your hair, even under the microscope, 
looks as if it had never been straight. 
That is why it is called ‘‘permanent”’ 
—it keeps curling and waving for- 
ever. Is it surprising that practically 
every progressive hairdresser has in- 
stalled a large professional Nestle 
apparatus with which to give per- 


manent waves by the ‘“‘LANOIL”’ 
Process, and that our Home Outfits 
go out on every postal route in the 
United States, to bring relief, new 
pleasure and a better hair appearance 
to women and children, everywhere? 


“Just What I Wanted for 


Christmas” 


Can you imagine a more welcome 
gift than natural waves and curls to 
stay with you ALL THE TIME? 
That is what a single application of 
the Home Outfit will give you. 
Last Christmas, and the year before, 
this gift made many women and 
children happier than they had ever 
been in their lives—husbands sur- 
prised their wives, mothers their 
children, and friends delighted one 
another with the little French Grey 
box that did such a wonderful thing 
for their hair. 


30 Days’ Free Trial in Your Home 


Send a letter, postal, or the cou- 
pon below today, enclosing your 
check, money order or bank draft for 
$15 as a deposit, or pay the postman 
when it arrives. Apart from the 
regular supply of materials, we send 
you a package for absolutely free 
trial. You may use this, and then 
test the curls and waves you get, in 
every way you can possibly imagine. 
From this point on there 1s mo argu- 
ment. If the Outfit does not suit you 
in every way, you simply return it 
within 30 days, and every cent of the 
$15 cost will be refunded to you im- 


The Nestle 
LANOIL Home 
Outfit in Use 


A whole head 
can be waved 
comfortably in 
just a few hours. 
The work is in- 
teresting, simple, 
and safe. The 
results are per- 
manent and 
lovely. 


mediately without question or delay. 

This is not a special offer. We have 
sent out the Home Outfit in this way 
since September, 1922. It is successful 
wherever it goes. You cannot do a 
better thing for your hair than to give 
it a Nestle “‘LANOIL”’ Wave. Join 
the hundreds of thousands of women 
who give thanks to this wonderful in- 
vention which brought them perma- 
nent relief from their straight hair af- 
fliction. Write for your Outfit today. 


If you want further particulars, before 
ordering the Home Outfit on free trial, 
send immediately for our free illuse 
trated booklet and testimonials. 


NESTLE LANOIL Co., LTD., Dept. W 
Established 1905 


12 and 14 East 49th Street, New York City 
Just off Fifth Avenue 


Fill in, tear off and mail coupon today 
ene ee ee ee ee ee ee = 


NESTLE LANOIL CO., LTD., Dept. W 
12 & 14 East 49th St., New York. N. Y. 


Te 
l 
Please send me the Nestle ‘‘LANOIL’’ Home Outfit for | 
Permanent Waving. I understand thatif, after using 
the Outfit and the free trial materials, I am not satis- 
fied, I may return the Outfit any time within 80 days, 
and receive back every cent of its cost of $15. | 


O I enclose $15 in check, money order, or 
bank draft as a deposit. 
oO I enclose no money. Please send C. O. D. 
OR, check HERE_----.__--___. if only free booklet of 
further particulars is desired. 


(From foreign countries, send $16 check, money 
order or cash equivalent in U. S. currency. Cana- 
dians may order from Raymond Harper, 416 Bloor 
Street W., Toronto, Canada, $20 duty free.) 
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~ One Box Free 


Mail 


the Coupon 
Today 


Be Careful 


Lest the breath offend 


Bad breath is one of the gravest social of- 
fenses, one of the most common. The offender is 
usually unaware, but it kills all charm. 


Cigars or cigarets may cause it. 

Or decaying food between the teeth. 

Or affected teeth or gums. 

Or a stomach disorder. Or certain foods or 


drinks. 


A mere perfume simply covers up bad odors, 
and everybody knows it. It suggests conceal- 
ment. 


May Breath combats those bad odors, whether 
from the mouth or stomach. It is an antiseptic 
mouth wash in tablet form, so it purifies as well-as 
deodorizes. In the stomach it also acts as an aid 
to digestion. 


Do not merely hide one odor with another. 
May Breath brings the scent of purity, the odor 
of spring. 3 


Dainty people everywhere now carry May 
Breath with them—in their pockets or their bags. 
Before any close contact they eat a tablet and feel 
safe. 


They know that their breath is inviting. It will 
add to their charms, not destroy them. 


You will do this when you know. Let us send. 


a box to show you how much May Breath means. 
Cut out the coupon and mail it. This is some- 
thing you need and want. 


May Breathiscandy tablets, designed 
to deodorize both the mouth and 
stomach. Notamere perfume, butan 
antisepticpurifier. Carryitwithyou. 


Your charm 
Is destroyed if the 
breath offends. A May 
Breath avoids that 
risk, 


In your home 
Be as careful as you are 
with friends. Insure sweet 
breath. 


A 
Spring odors 
One May Breath tablet 


brings that added 
charm. 


May Breath is not yet available for Canadian Distribution. 


10c BOX FREE ®* 


For a box to try, insert your name and address. 
Mail to 


MAY BREATH COMPANY 


Dept. M-113, 1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


These four Better Babies on their much-loved ‘Daddy Horse’ live in New 
Jersey. Aidaisfour yearsandeleven months; Bob Eddie, four; Rose Virginia, 
two years and seven months; and Isabella, riding forward, is ten months old 


Better Babies 


From East to West they continue to prosper 


“Thank you.” I have been receiving 
your letters for almost eighteen months 
and I can’t begin to tell you of the comfort 
they’ve been to me. Your prenatal letters 
kept me from worrying about new symp- 
toms which I know would have troubled 
me greatly without them. You tell us just 
what to expect in such a nice way that there 
is really nothing left to worry about. 
Donna Marian is a fine healthy girl and 
is both the wonder and envy of all the 


Pits I should like to say a great big 


neighbors because of her good nature. 


When they ask me how I did it I shout 
triumphantly, ‘‘She’s a Better Baby. She 
lives, eats, and sleeps on a schedule.’”’ You 
just ought to see some of the babies round 
about her; they are fed whenever they cry, 
poor dears! Mrs. A. W., Wisconsin. 


An Egyptian Baby 


DON’T imagine:you have many mothers 

in your Bureau who have babies born in 
Egypt. Your letters have surely helped 
me in many ways, and I wish to tell you 
what a fine piece of work you are doing in 
getting them out. I have never been 
around tiny children, myself being an only 
child, and I can tell you that I have relied 
upon your guidance very closely. 


My baby is fine, and as soon as I get a 
snapshot perhaps you’d like it, for I’m 
sure Egyptian babies are rare. 

Mrs. H. B. L., Cairo, Egypt. 


High-Scoring. Beulah 


T WAS when I lived in Mississippi, very 

far from home, and very uncertain how 
to proceed with the serious business of 
being a parent that I received my first help 
from the Better Babies Bureau, and now 
my Better girl is quite a grown-up, who 
helps amazingly in the care of Little 
Brother! ‘‘Thank you”’ sounds so small 
and futile when I think of what those 
letters have meant to me in preparing 
for each baby and in the care of them 
both. 

I must add—wnot in a proud spirit—that 


‘when the children were visiting their 


grandmother in the East last summer I 
took Beulah to a county health clinic, to be 
scored. Of 1,240 children examined, the 
physicians said she was the most perfect. 
They could find no physical defect, her 
intelligence test rated 5% years (at 34 
months) and her “social traits’? (courtesy, 
truthfulness, dependability, codperation, 
generosity, etc.) scored 97.8. 
Mrs. B. E. R., California. 


—— What the Better Babies Bureau Is —— 


And how you may secure its help 


Tue Expectant MotTuers’ Crrcte: Any woman eligible, whether she is a subscriber to 


the CoMPANION or not, may become a member, receiving each month a letter of advice 
on the care of herself and the preparation for her baby. Several practical little pamphlet 
circulars showing designs for maternity dresses and a common-sense layette are some of 
the helps sent with the letters. No matter at what period you enter, everything from the 
first month will be sent. No mention of the Better Babies Bureau is made on the enve- 
lopes in which the material is mailed. Enclose a self-addressed envelope with Fifty Cents 
in stamps for postage, and state what month you expect your baby. 


Tue Moruers’ Cius: Every mother of young children is eligible and need not be a 
subscriber to the ComMPANION to join. Pamphlets, together with monthly letters of in- 
struction on the care and feeding of babies under one year of age (covering such subjects as 
colic, constipation, weaning, teething, etc.), will be sent to any mother who sends Fifty 
Cents in stamps and states the age of her baby. There are also leaflets giving diet lists, and 
other helps for babies from one year of age to three years. This literature is all included 
in the Mothers’ Club’s monthly service, but if the letters are not desired the additional 
literature will be sent for Tien Cents. A self-addressed stamped envelope will bring a 
prompt reply to every inquiry. 


Tue Councit-Room: Anybody interested in promoting the Better Babies movement 
through contests, health exhibits, club work, etc., may write us for suggestions and litera- 
ture. Libraries, Milk Stations, Child-Welfare Leagues, Colleges, or Schools may secure 
our set of seven Better Babies Health Posters, 22 by 26 inches in size, also literature for 
distribution. Address all inquiries to BerrmrR Basizrs Bureau, or to Mrs. Caroline 
French Benton, Counselor, WoMAN’s HomE ComPANIoNn, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Do your children measure up to the standards shown in the chart? 
Perhaps this page will help to put them there ... or to keep them there. 


Are you doing the things 
which will help your children hold their own in life? 


OUR own life has shown you how largely 
the habits and daily lessons of childhood 
affect the welfare of later years. 


Your children are plastic, as you were. 
Your words, your actions, are moulding them 
to a degree which you perhaps do not realize. 


You want these children to be strong, ro- 
bust, healthy. You want them to grow big. 
Your own life has taught you the value of 
health and strength. Are you doing the 
things, now, which will insure for them their 
utmost development? 


The schools are doing their best, with 
limited means and influence. Your influence 
is so much stronger, more intimate, more 
continuous. You have complete control of 
the hours most important in building health 
and strength—mealtime, the play hours, the 
sleeping hours. The schools can only suggest 
the proper rules. You can enforce these rules 
—or by thoughtlessness and indulgence de- 
stroy the effects of this wise teaching. 


Schools Give this Warning! 


One of the rules which the schools most 
strongly advocate is to avoid the use of caf- 
fein. This is not based on theory, but on 
the many investigations which show caffein 
to be definitely harmful. One such investi- 
gation showed that children who were allowed 
caffein averaged 1% pounds to 4 pounds less 
in weight, and % inch to 1 inch less in height 
than those who took no caffein. The caffein 
drinking children ranked from 2.6 per cent to 
9.6 per cent lower in their school lessons 
than those who took no caffein. 


Such investigations, bear in mind, show 
only the immediate and most apparent effects 
of caffein on children. They do not show its 
effects on the delicate nervous system of a 
child, or the accumulated result of these sub- 
normal conditions, in later life. 


You can very easily see that your children 
escape from the effects of caffein by giving 
them in its place a drink which they will in- 
stantly like. You can see that they get the 
milk which the schools so strongly recom- 
mend, even if your children are among the 
many who do not like the taste of milk. Give 
them Instant Postum, made with milk! 


Make this Test for their Sake! 


Postum is all wheat—whole wheat and 
bran, sweetened a trifle and skillfully roasted. 
It contains only the elements of this body- 
building grain. Instant Postum is prepared 
just as easily with hot milk as with boiling 
water. It is remarkably convenient—made 
instantly in the cup. It has the full, deli- 
cious flavor of roasted wheat—a flavor which 
makes it the favorite drink in 2,000,000 homes 
—with the added nourishment of milk. Then, 
too, this satisfies the children’s desire to have 
the same drink as the grown-ups—and it is 


a warm drink such as you like to give them 


before they start for school. 


We want you to make Instant Postum the 
mealtime drink of your children for thirty 
days. Incidentally, doesn’t it strike you that 
the proven rule for the children would be a 
good rule for the rest of the family, too? We 
will have Carrie Blanchard, nationally famous 
food demonstrator, send you her own di- 


rections for preparing Instant Postum with 
milk as well as in other delicious ways. 
And we will give you, free, a full week’s 
supply of Postum to start you on this thirty-_ 
day test. 


Do your children measure up to the 
standards shown in the chart? To get them 
there—to keep them there—accept Carrie 
Blanchard’s offer now! 


Carrie Blanchard’ s Offer 


“T want you to try Postum for thirty days. I want 
to start you out on your test by giving you your first 
week’s supply, and my own directions for making it. 


“Tt seems to me that it would be a wise plan for 
mothers, particularly, to think of this test in connec- 
tion with the health of their families. 


“Will you send me your name and address? Tell me 
which kind you prefer—Instant Postum or Postum 
Cereal (the kind you boil). Ill see that you get the first 
week’s supply and my personal directions right away.” 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


:!| Posrum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. W. H.C. 11-24 


: I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
‘|| me, without cost or obligation, the first week’s supply of 


Instant Postum 
Postum CEREAL 


In Canada address 


CanapiAn Postum CEREAL Co., Limited 
45 Front Street, East, Toronto, Ontario 


© 1924, P. C. Co. 


: Convenience and Economy! Your grocer sells Postum in two 


forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, 
is the easiest drink in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal (the 
kind you boil) is also easy to make, but should be boiled twenty 
minutes. Either form costs less than most other hot drinks. 


of Susie Squash 


Said Sue, “See yonder snake? : \ “But oh, the trouble 
Don’t fail A Vi that arose 
To watch, dear Cuke, I’ll twist \\ From monkeying with 


his tail.” af H \ THE GARDEN HOSB! 


< 


It caused a flood, but while afloat So they were saved! Next time 
Sue spied a watermelon boat—! you'll know 


What happened to poor Tom-Mato! 
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LL children pass 
through the 
stage when they go 
to bed surrounded 
by a perfect menag- 
erie of toys. We 
know of one young 
man who clasps to 
his heart a_ large, 
hard, nubbly fire en- 
gine. The toys 
shown here fill this 
want to perfection, 
for they are really 
illows, with rub- 
rized foundations 
and removable, 
washable, fast-color 


Pas of toys 
with directions 
for making pillows 
and cases, and floss 
for embroidering, is 
65 cents each. This 
includes rubberized 
foundation but not 
stuffing for pillow. 
Order by number, 
give name and ad- 


check or money or- 
der. Stamps or cur- 
rency used at send- 
er’s risk. Address 
Embroidery Dept., 
Woman’s Home 


dress, and remit by — 


Every little 
mouthful 


cases that buttonon 
at the lower seam. 


Fo 


Take “tO -Bed Toys 


Made lzke pillows with removable covers that wash 


eae duck is of yellow crépe- 
‘like material, with tomato 
linen bill and paddlers, while the 
white-faced kitty-cat with satiny 
pink ears dozes peacefully in a 
gray coat adorned with a bow of 
blue. The duck is stitched in 
white save for his black eyes, and 
the pussy is outlined in black. 
Each measures about fifteen 
inches in length. 


Note that all the embroidery is | 


done in washable floss in the sim- 
plest stitches; and that the wash- 
able, rubberized foundation cov- 
ering for the pillow, but not the 
stuffing, is supplied. Directions 
for making pillows are included. 


Elephant 


ge tan bunny is appliquéd 
in white crépy material, and 
the lines are stitched in with 
brown floss. ‘From nose-tip to 
tail-tip’’ he measures thirteen 
inches. 

A gorgeous beast is the gray 
elephant with his white tusk and 
black outlines, for he sports a 
blanket of yellow with a red bor- 
der, embellished with black blan- 
ket stitch and white fagoting. 
For an elephant he’s small—four- 
teen inches—but he fits nicely 
into a crib. 

The lamb is snowy white, as 
lambs should be, stitched in blue, 
and he wears a pink bow. 


Companion, 381 
oak Ave., N. Y. 


| has amessage 


all its own 


HE MESSAGE, ladies and gentle- 

men, is one of warning to your 
gums. 

For it is the food that we eat, three 
times a day, that is to blame for the 
troubles we have with our gums. 


It’s too soft, this food. It doesn’t 
stimulate the blood-stream in the tiny 
capillaries of the gum tissue. Under 
our modern diet, gums are growing 
soft and congested. They become in- 
flamed, and bleed easily. And when 
“pink toothbrush” appears, then let 
your teeth look out for trouble ahead. 


Ipana Tooth Paste stimulates 
the gums 


To keep gums hard and healthy, 
thousands of dentists now prescribe 
Ipana Tooth Paste. Many direct a 
daily massage of the gums with I pana 
after the regular cleaning with Ipana 
and the brush. For Ipana, because of 
the presence of ziratol, a valuable 
antiseptic and hemostatic, has a ton- 
ing and strengthening effect on weak- 
ened gum tissue. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 


If your gums have a tendency to be 
soft or to bleed, go to the drug store - 
today and buy your first tube of Ipana. 
Before you have finished using it, you 
cannot fail to note the improvement. 
And you will be delighted with its 
fine, grit-freeconsistency, its delicious 
flavor and its clean taste. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


A trial tube, enough to last 
for ten days, will be sent 

gladly if you will for- 
ward coupon below. 


Bristol- 
Myers Co. 
Dept. A-11 

42 Rector St. 


New York » 
N. . 


of Ipana Tooru Paste without 
- obligation on my part. 
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Will Pyorrhea claim you, too? 
-. Make Forhan’s your aid 


Pyorrhea plays no favorites. Silk stocking crowds 
or cotton—they all look alike to Pyorrhea. Records 
prove that it has marked for its own four out of 
every five over forty years of age, and thousands 
younger. 


Heed Nature’s warning—tender, bleeding gums 
—before it’s too late. Better still, check Pyorrhea 
before it starts by going to your dentist regularly 
—and brushing your teeth twice a day with 
Forhan’s For the Gums. 


Forhan’s For the Gums is a safe, efficient, refreshing 
dentifrice from the formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. 
If used in time and used consistently, it will help 
prevent Pyorrhea or check its progress. It safe- 
guards your health, preserves your teeth and keeps 
your mouth clean, fresh and wholesome. Used and 
recommended by leading dentists everywhere. 
This is a tooth paste of proved efficacy in the 
treatment of Pyorrhea. It is the one that many thou- 
' sands have found beneficial for years. For your 
own sake, make sure that you get it. Ask for, 


and insist upon, Forhan’s For the Gums. Ai all 
druggists, 35c and 60c in tubes. 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste—it checks Pyorrhea 


pre 
tee iet 


Formula of 


RJ-Forhan DDS 


Forhan Company 
Co New York fae) 


-¢ Four out of Five # 
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WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


is Walter” 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24] 


there was some talk of recalling the Gov- 
ernor, the same speaker, presiding over the 
same assembly, introduced him as: ‘‘Walter 
M. Pierce, heavily laden with official bur- 
dens—may he soon be relieved!’’ There was 
one fellow in that Township who voted 
against Walter; and the Governor.is begin- 
ing to be suspicious of his enemy’s identity. 

Governors as a class are not handsome 


men. And Walter is no-exception. A man 


who doesn’t like Walter very well, told me 
that he went to a party once in Union 
County, where the Governor took first 
prize in a game to see who could make the 
worst face. 

“TI don’t feel just right,’ he told his 
hostess, ‘‘about accepting this prize.”’ 

“‘Why not?’ she replied. ‘‘You cer- 
tainly earned it.’’ 

‘“‘Because,”’ said Walter, ‘‘I didn’t know 
I was playing.”’ 

Of course he isn’t half so bad as this 
story makes out. He’s just a nice, funny- 
looking man, with friendly, twinkly eyes, a 
profile like John Bunny’s, and a full face 
like the rising sun. If he has any hairs on 
that round pate of his, he hides them be- 
tween the wrinkles and the freckles. His 
bone glasses, round as his head, are never 
in front of his round blue eyes: they are 
either resting jauntily on his forehead, 
where the gray hairs ought to be, or crowd- 
ing his nostrils, precariously. And he gives 
you, underneath the glasses or over their 
tops, the roundest look that ever came out 
of the eyes of man or babe. A well-rounded 
benevolence—that’s the Governor’s most 
distinguishing characteristic. 

I saw him under conditions of great 
strain. In a modest little rented house on 
the outskirts of the town, Mrs. Pierce lay 
ill of a lingering sickness which was almost 
sure to be her last. The home over which 
she had so long presided was ominously 
hushed. The Governor tiptoed with me 
through the silent rooms. He showed me 
his library: a miscellaneous collection which 
had really been read, and a brave showing of 
standard authors. He introduced me to his 
youngest daughter, a regular girl—pretty, 
too—whose real name is Lorraine and whose 
pet name is “Tip;’’ and he showed me the 
pictures of the other children: Loyd, the 
only son, who runs the farm while Father 
runs the State; Clara, who teaches in a 
business college in New York; Helen, who 
is married to a professor at Columbia 
University; Lucille, who -is also married, 
and lives nearby in Salem; and Edith, who 
is a junior at the University of Oregon. A 
fine friendly family which has lived much 
within itself—centering its affectionate ac- 
tivities about the outstanding personality 
of the much-loved mother whose life was 
then hanging in the balance. 


OX THE day I arrived in Salem, Governor 
Pierce went from this home so filled with 
portent to an office atmosphere charged with 
tragedy. In fact, he met me with the solemn 
statement: ‘‘A man’s lifeis in my hands.” 

I knew what he meant. On the train from 
Portland to Salem, I had been unable to 
escape the ominous headline which stared 
in great black letters from the front page of 
my newspaper: 


“Bor 44 Hours To Live” 


And below it this ‘straight shooting” 
appeal to the man I was about to meet: 


To Governor Water M. Pierce aT 
Satem—Dear Governor: A copy of this 
paper with this article marked in blue 
pencil is being mailed to you by special 
delivery to-day. By the time you get this 
issue, Russell Hecker, seated in a death cell 
only a few blocks away from your armchair 
at the Capitol, will be counting but 44 
hours for himself to live. He has been 
sentenced to die on the gallows at ten 
o’clock Wednesday morning for the murder 
of a bootlegger, Frank Bowker. Since 
Hecker’s conviction, new facts have been 
unearthed which hundreds of Oregonians 
believe should warrant him a new chance. 
These facts have been placed upon your 
desk for your perusal. 
Governor, a life rests upon your judg- 
ment. You need not free Hecker. But you 
can give him another chance by either de- 
laying the hanging or commuting him to 
life imprisonment. ‘The people of Oregon are 
not thirsty for this man’s blood. When 
there is a matter of doubt and a man’s life 
is in the balance, then it is your duty to see 
that such a man gets every consideration in 
his fight to escape death. Don’t let Hecker 
die on the gallows until the State has proven 
absolutely that he is guilty of a brutal, 
premeditated murder. Hecker deserves an- 
other trial. Yours very truly, | 
Tue PorTLAND NEWS AND HUNDREDS 
oF OREGON CITIZENS. 


Russell Hecker, the convicted murderer 
for whom this appeal was made, was a boy 
twenty-four years old. He had taken a 
fifty-year-old man in an automobile to a 
lonely spot on an obscure country road, shot 
him in the back of the head, carried the 
body a hundred miles, stuffed it into a sack, 
and thrown the sack into a creek. Enroute, 
while the corpse was still lying in the 

“tonneau of the car, the murderer had 
stopped at a public garage to buy gas! 

Hecker had been sentenced by a jury of 
seven men and five women to be hanged. 
But to secure this decision, the prosecution 
had had to prove that the murder was pre- 
meditated. And since the trial certain new 
evidence had developed, which indicated 
that the shooting might have been the 
result of a sudden quarrel and not deliber- 
ately planned by the young murderer. Also, 
an impartial citizen, unknown to the family 
and counsel of the convicted man, had 
made a survey of the scene of the crime 
which tended to prove, when reduced to 
map form, that the murder could not have 
taken place on the spot and in the manner 
charged by the State. This map was on the 
Governor’s desk when I entered the room; 
and leaning over it, studying every detail, 
was the boy’s own father—a decent, self- 
respecting, saddened man. 


[I YOU think it is an easy job to be a 

Governor, you should have sat, as I did, 
with Walter Pierce through the grim hours 
of that long day. The Governor listened 
with sympathetic patience to the incoherent 
pleadings of the boy’s father and sweet- 
heart. He weighed, and often punctured, 
the arguments of distinguished counsel. 
He received memorials and resolutions from 


- delegations of ministers and labor unions. 


And as the day wore on it became in- 
creasingly clear that the man who knew 
most about the case, the man who had 
looked most carefully into the evidence, the 
man who had himself groped over every 
inch of the scene of the crime, in short, the 
man best fitted to decide Russell Hecker’s 
fate, was the little round man whom the 
people of Oregon had elected to be their 
Governor. 

‘Did Russell know how much gas there 
was in the tank when he started out that 
night?’’ asked the Governor. 

“No,” said the boy’s counsel. 

“No,” said the boy’s father. ~- 

“Yes, he did,’”’ said the Governor, ‘‘ be- 
cause he said so when he took the car out of 
the garage.’’ The little, round man had 
recalled evidence which father and counsel 
had forgotten. ‘‘And that is one of the big 
factors in his favor. He had enough gas to 
go on the errand on which he and Bowker 
started. He didn’t have enough to travel a 
hundred miles to hide a body, or to make 
his own escape.”’ 

Throughout the day, the Governor showed 
a grasp of the facts and equities in this 
puzzling case, which made me sure that 
Russell Hecker’s fate was wholly safe in his 
hands. 

Pierce believes in capital punishment. He 
steadfastly refused the ministerial pleas to 
postpone the execution of Hecker until a 
law could be passed repealing the capital 
punishment statutes. He would not agree 
to labor’s demands that the sentences of all 
convicted murderers should be suspended 
pending the passage of the proposed legis- 
lation. He refused to consider for a moment 
the various proposals that he should pardon 
Russell Hecker altogether. But at the end 
of the day, I felt that I knew what he was 
going to do. 

‘“‘I cannot believe,”’ he said ‘‘ that a young 
man twenty-four years old would premed- 
itate murder as carelessly and with as little 
forethought as the prosecution claims Rus- 
sell Hecker planned the killing of Frank 
Bowker. 

‘‘During the evening of the day on which 
the tragedy occurred, Russell Hecker was 
frequently seen by his associates in a normal 
condition. He borrowed a gun from a 
friend, took it to the Imperial Hotel and 
left it with a bell boy. In a short time, he 
went back to the bell boy, asked for the 
revolver, and put it in his pocket: thus 
leaving a perfect trail, easily followed, of 
his handling of the fatal weapon that caused 
him the trouble. -If he had deliberately 
planned the murder, he surely would not 
have been so careless in his movements.” 

Obviously, in the opinion of this just 
judge, for whom I had come to have the 
fullest respect, Russell Hecker had not 
premeditated murder. And I was not sur- 
prised to read in next morning’s paper the 


_ more cheerful headline: 


‘*Hecker’s Lire SPARED”’ 


The State penitentiary, where the twenty- 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 90] 
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INTERNATIONAL PRIZES 


First PrizE— 


$15,000 Model Electrical Home 


(To be built on lot provided by winner) 


Two SECOND Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl 


scholarship in American or Canadian Col- 
$1200 lege or University of accepted standard. 


Two THIRD PrizEs—1 Boy—1 Girl 


oe ~ | : — ; “ . : sien $600 scholarship in American or Canadian Col- 
— so ere — ee lege or University of accepted standard. - 


Two FourTH Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl | 


$600 scholarship in American or Canadian Col- 
lege or University of accepted standard. 


Two FirTH Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl 


$300 scholarship in American or Canadian Col- 
lege or University of accepted standard. 


AVE your boy or girl get a free Lighting Primer from school, the 
local electrical club or light company. 


It tells how to win this beautiful model electrical home, contains a Two SrxTH Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl 


complete series of illustrated lessons on better home lighting and fully 
explains the International Home Lighting Contest. 


$300 scholarship in American or Canadian Col- 
_ lege or University of accepted standard. 


CFREMEMBER: To enter the Home 
Lighting Contest, your child must obtain 
a copy of this “Home Lighting Primer” 


Contest Among School Children and is designed to give to the public, from school or your local electrical people. 


through the school children, a better knowl- 


All school children, 10 years of age or edge of the use of electric light. 


older, may enter the Home Lighting Contest. _ 
Local prizes will be awarded for the best Applied by the public, this knowledge will 
essays and the winning children are contes- _be of great benefit. Homes will be brightened 
tants for the $15,000 model electrical home and made more beautiful by properly 
and college scholarships. — shaded and correctly placed lights. Eyes 
that suffer from too bright or too little light 
The Home Lighting Contest is a co- will be relieved of strain, vision will im- 
Operative educational activity sponsored and _ prove and the result will be better health, 
supported by the entire electrical industry, better scholars and happier homes. 


Watch Your Home Paper for details of the Home Lighting Contest 


HOME LIGHTING 


| CThe 
enim | TGHTING EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
ay 680 Fifth Avenue - ° + #£New York,NY. 
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: Delicious-Instant 


Housewives everywhere know 
G. Washington’s Coffee—how 
good—how convenient it is. 
The coffee ready to drink when 
dissolved in hot water. The 
coffee with the delicious flavor. 


G. Washington’s Coffee is 
wonderful for preparing 
desserts, ices, jellies, cakes, 
candies and other dainties. 
By simply adding G. Washing- 
ton’s Coffee to other ingredi- 
ents, a delicious coffee flavor is 
obtained. It comes in concen- 
trated powdered form and no 
water is required. Its use in 
desserts is simplicity itself and 
results are certain. 


If you can make good cake, 
a new dessertor confection, 
enter this contest, which is 
limited to those who have 
used G. Washington’s Cof- 


fee prior to September 1, 
1924. 


- $1,000 in cash prizes for new G. 
Washington’s Coffee recipes. 
First prize 1s $500. No restric- 
tions, no conditions. 


LIST OF PRIZES 
For G. Washington’s Coffee New Recipes 
Forthe best . .. . $500 
For the next best . . . 250 
For the next best . . . 75 
For the next best . . . 50 
For the next best . 25 
For the 20 next best, $s each, | fore) 


Twenty-five prizes in all $1,000 


Contest Closes Dec. 31, 1924 


All prizes will be paid on or before Febru- 
ary Ist, 1925, and in event of tie for any 
prize offered, the full amount of such prize 
will be awarded to tying contestants. 


The judges of the contest will be chosen 
from a selected list of managers and fa- 
mous chefs of the leading hotels of New 
York City. 


Write recipe on one side of paper only. Nolet- 
ters canbe answered concerning the contest. 
All recipes must be mailed on or before Decem- 
ber 31, 1924, and 
to become our 
property. 


Use thecou- 
pon below, 
or a copy of 
it,attaching 
your sug- 
gestions for 
new recipes. 


PREPARED COFFE 


HE cur 


ps DE T 
TT whey > TA BL E J 
{ AS **SoLuTELy Fure soLuBLe COPEL 


Se: a aA ae Ue le et nein en a a as om 


COUPON 


G. Washington Coffee Refining Co., 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
Contest Dept. No. 5 


Enclosed find recipes for using G. Washington’s 


10002° 


cash prizes 
ways of using 


"Yes, [his is Walter” 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88] 


four-year-old murderer is destined to serve 
his life sentence, is one of Governor Pierce’s 
first cares. He is full of ideas—possibly 
more benevolent than practical—about 
making it self-supporting. The State has 
been spending nearly half a million dollars 
a year on its prison; and for a law-abiding 
commonwealth like Oregon, that’s a good 
deal. The Governor asked and obtained 
permission to use a hundred thousand of 
this appropriation for permanent improve- 
ments, on his promise that he would run the 
institution on the remainder, and his 
prophecy that he would ultimately make it 
stand on its own feet. 

‘* And in spite of a one-hundred-and-fifty- 
thousand-dollar fire,”’ said the Governor, 
“I’m doing it so far.”’ 

He has completed the necessary rebuild- 
ing with convict labor; and has spent the 
balance of his hundred. thousand on a flax 
mill which he hopes to make into a highly 
profitable institution.. At the end of his 
long vigil, the Governor took me out to the 
penitentiary—most governors seem to think 
it’s the proper thing to do to visitors from 
New York!—and made me eat some of the 
flaxseed. He also gave me a bite of the 
gingerbread which the prison cook was 
making for the boys’ supper; and I couldn’t 
help wishing that we were dining in the 
prison instead of at the State banquet to 
which the Governor had hospitably invited 
me. In the mess hall, however, we found 
that the prisoners were well on with their 
meal. In fact, one of them called out as we 
entered: ‘‘Too bad, Governor, you’re late!” 

From the penitentiary, we went next 
door to the insane asylum where eighteen 


/ 


‘ shared. 


hundred brain-storming Oregonians are 
safely incarcerated. ‘‘God knows how many 
there’d be if we had ’em all,’’ Walter com- 
mented. ‘‘Even-.now, it takes a sack of 
flour every day just to make their gravy!” 

The Governor conducted his campaign 
on the issue of tax reduction, so he has these 
matters of institutional expense very much 
on his mind. One of his proudest achieve- 
ments is the record of the penitentiary 
furnaces, whieh burned up sixty dollars a 
day before he came into office, and now, 
thanks to the refuse of the flax mill, cost 
absolutely nothing. He likes to walk around 
these State institutions and see the results 
of his own labors, and between you and me, 
though Walter would be the last to admit it, 
he likes the chance to say a cheering word to 
the poor unfortunates whom he always 
refers to as “his laddies’’ and .“‘his boys.” 

“T’m not what you’d call a successful 
man,” he told me on the way from the 
prison to the banquet. 
lots of it—but I’ve had lots of reverses. 
It’s the same way in politics. I lost the 
Governorship once and the Senatorship 
twice. But I’ve found out one thing: it 
doesn’t hurt much to be beaten if you’re 
i aya in a good cause.’ 

he Governor smiled benevolently. 
“Dp you get me, boy?’”’ 

I thought of the wife of his youth in the 
upper room of that little rented house in the 
Salem suburbs. I thought of Russell Hecker 
in the death cell in the institution we had 
just left. I thought of the long day’s de- 
votion to duty which I had so intimately 
I thought of the brave little 
man at my side. AndI think I ‘‘got’’ him! 


Charley T empleton—Under graduate 
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“*T have always felt,’”’ said the Governor, 
‘that the world owed me nothing except 
what I could acquire through my own. ef- 
forts. I believe that all of us get out of 
politics, business, or religion, just about 
what we put in. I believe success in life is 
attained largely by doing the day’s work, 


- little or big, just asit comes along, prompt- 


ly and efficiently. The power of habit is a 
tremendous force, and duties which at first 
seem irksome, when well-performed day 
after day, soon enable you to do your work 
automatically without great effort of brain 
or body. 

‘‘My interest in politics is incidental— 
just part of my desire to do something for 
my community, state, and nation. For 


‘many years I served on various municipal 


boards of the city of Waterbury, including 
the board of aldermen, but while eager to 
serve the public I always felt it my duty to 
watch my business interests and to work 
early and late.”’ 


A’ D he has certainly done his duty! 
“Templeton,” one of his critics told me, 

‘‘would deliver a plow in his eight-cylinder 
touring car.” 

‘‘Of course I would,” the Governor com- 
mented. “I’d never have had the eight- 
cylinder touring car if it hadn’t been for 
the plows!”’ 

Whereupon we jumped into the eight- 
cylinder, and drove to see Mrs. Templeton. 
She lives—and the Governor does, too, 
when ‘“Templeton’s’” is closed!—in a 
brown-shingled, low-roofed, long-piazzaed, 
suburban house; set with a view to coziness 
rather than spaciousness in a row of similar 
houses on a shady New England street. 

““My two ambitions for the State of Con- 
necticut,’’ Mrs. Templeton explained, as 
she showed me over her modest home, ‘“‘are 
that the Governor should have a four years’ 
term and that the Governor’s wife should 
have an Executive Mansion.” 

Mrs. Templeton’s interests are more in 
Church than State, except as the latter has 
become more or less, a family affair. She 
told me, as so many other governors’ wives 
have done, that she hadn’t been in favor of 
women getting the vote. But now that 
they have it the first lady of Connecticut 
thinks that they should use it. 

“We should be interested,’’ said Mrs. 
Templeton, “and intelligent.” 

She is a very good looking, well-poised 
woman; and she has passed much of her 
gracious attractiveness along to her three 
daughters. The oldest is married and has 
the most charming baby to prove it. ‘‘My 
second daughter,’’ as the Governor called 
her, when he introduced her, is just gradu- 
ated from Smith. And Lucy, the youngest, 
is entering this fall. The two younger girls 
also have evidence of their activities: 
school and college records, which the 
Governor keeps in the upper drawer of his 


desk at “‘Templeton’s’”’ ready to show to 
all who come. Here, for instance, are two 
pages from the annual class book of St. 
Margaret’s School, which are among 
Charley Templeton’s richest possessions: 


Nancy Mrpora TEMPLETON 
sé NAN 9? 


President of the Class 

President of the Athletic Association 
Captain of Basketball Team 

First Lieutenant 

Orchestra 

Glee Club 

Business Manager of Magpie 

Class Prophet 

Dramatic Association 


And, four years later: 


Lucy Lin1an TEMPLETON 
sé Lucre ?? 


Class President 

Varsity Basketball Team, 1921, 1922, 
1923, 1924; Manager, 1923; Captain, 
1924 

Track Team, 1922, 1923, 1924; Captain, 
1922, 1923 

Class Basketball Team, 1921, 1922, 1923; 
Captain, 1921, 1922 

Glee Club, 1922, 1923, 1924; Leader, 1924 

Song contest, 1923, 1924; Leader, 1924 

Secretary and Treasurer Executive 
Council Young America 

President S. M. S. Chapter Young Amer- 
ica 

Varsity Swimming Team, 1922 

Athletic Association, 1921, 1922, 1923, 
1924 

Manager, 1922, 1923 


HE Governor beamed as he read over | 


these records. 


‘‘Do you wonder,” he said ‘‘that the girls 


on rival school teams hated to see my 
daughters coming? The principal of one of 
these schools told me that the first thing 
her pupils asked her about St: Margaret’s 
was whether there were ‘any of those d—n 
Templetons’ on the team.”’ 

Templeton’s term as Governor has been a 
scrappy one, marked by bitter opposition 
from members of his own political party. A 
good deal of this opposition seems to be 
due to the fact that he was too much of an 
organization man before election—and too 
little afterwards. But perhaps that is 
better than the other way round. The line 
between disloyalty to pals and loyalty to 
duty is sometimes a fine one. And Charley 
Templeton was never meant to be a tight- 
rope walker. For one thing, he’s too fat. 
And for another thing, he doesn’t like tight- 
rope walking. He’s bossed his own business 
so long that he’s formed the habit of hiring 
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‘I’ve made money, 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


cleaner 
without hard work 


THE MODERN housekeeper does 
not have to scour and scrub the 
toilet bowl. Sani-Flush keeps it 
spotlessly clean—and with the 
minimum of effort. 

Simply sprinkle a little Sani- 
Flush into the bowl, follow di- 
rections on the can, and flush. 
All marks, stains and incrusta- 
tions disappear. Sani-Flush 
cleans and sanitizes the hidden, 
unhealthful trap too. It will not 
injure plumbing connections. 

Sani-Flush performs a task 
that cannot be done so well by 
any other means. Always kéep 


a can handy in the bathroom. 


Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or send 
25c for a full-size can. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


ani-Flush 


§ U.S. Pat. Orr 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


New'c:"Cooker 


Now at an amazing saving of time and ef- 
Setsenree:} in food cost and fuel cost—you can do 
your cooking with electricity with low priced 
yp Maal Electric Fireless Cooker. Roasts, Boils, 
Stews, Bakes, Browns, Broiis, Fries. Attaches to any 
electric ht socket. No special wiring. Cooks entire 
meal. Quick as gas stove. o other stove needed. 


AVES \ to 4 cost of preparing meals. 
Food more delicious 

and healthful. C 
without attention. When 
cooking starts, electricity 
shuts off automatically. 
Cooking goes on without ex- 
ae No guessing, no regu- 
ag no diooks to set. Noth- 
watch. Guaranteed. 
EREE_ cot brings 

all details. 

cial introductor 
offer. 30 Day Trial privilege. § 
Write at once. ee 
The Akron Lamp Co. 21 Steese 


se Bidg., ite Ohio 


BEAUTIFY IT WITH 
“DIAMOND DYES” 


Perfect home dye- 
ing and tinting is 
guaranteed with Dia- 


mond Dyes. Just 
dip in cold water to 
tint soft, delicate 


shades, or boil to dye 
rich, permanent col- 
ors. Each 15-cent 
package contains di- 
rections so simple any 
woman can dye or 


tint lingerie, _ silks, 
ribbons, skirts, waists, dresses, coats, 
stockings, sweaters, draperies, coverings, 


hangings, everything new. 

Buy “Diamond Dyes’—no other kind— 
and tell your druggist whether the ma- 
terial you wish to color is wool or silk, 
or whether it is linen, cotton, or mixed 
goods. 
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This new preparation keeps the hands smooth and white in spite of housework 


I hey can be exquisite - dont 


let them get in the drudge class! 


Housework will not spoil your hands if you use the right 
safeguards « » * it is neglect that does the damage 


An ARTIST can find beauty even in the rough, fed, 
neglected hands of a drudge. ) 


But the ordinary observer doesn’t see beyond that 
rough, callous surface, to beauty of line and structure 
beneath. Hands that are red and rough and chapped are 
ugly hands to him. 


Don’t let your hands get the look of hard-worn, over- 
worked drudges! You cam use your hands for homely house- 
hold tasks, and still keep them exquisite—lovely to touch or 
look at! 


Housework is hard on the hands chiefly in being hard on the 
skin. Sweeping, dusting, cooking, cleaning, mean frequent 
washing of the hands and hasty drying. These have a tendency 
to dry out the natural oil of the skin, so that it breaks and 
cracks. A chapped skin often becomes so discolored that it is 
impossible to get the hands white even by scrubbing. 


No more chapped hands 


You can overcome this dryness and chapping of the hands. 
Today there is a preparation especially made to counteract the 
wear and tear on the skin that comes from housework. This new 
Say seals is Jergens Lotion, a product combining benzoin 
and almond, two of the most healing skin restoratives known. 


Benzoin has been used in medicine from time immemorial 
because of its peculiar effect in healing the skin and stimulating 
skin repair. Almond softens and whitens. 


In Jergens Lotion, benzoin and almond, together with other 
healing ingredients, form a clouded, silvery liquid—deliciously 
fragrant — which heals and softens the skin, and keeps it beau- 
tifully smooth and white. It leaves not a trace of disagreeable 
stickiness. 


Use Jergens Lotion every time you have had your hands in water! 
It will be a revelation to you to see in what splendid condition 
it will keep your hands in spite of their being constantly used. 


You can get Jergens Lotion for 50 cents at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter. Get two bottles at a time and keep one 
on the bath-room shelf to use for your face—keep another 
above the kitchen sink, for convenience when you are using 
your hands for housework! 


Free Offer 


Send this coupon today and get 
a trial-size bottl— FREE! 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. _ 
435 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send me FREE a trial-size bottle of Jergens 
Lotion and the booklet ‘‘Skin Care.”’ 
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If you live in Canada send to The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, 435 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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How The Madame X Girdle 
Quickly Reduces 
Waist and Hips ¢ 


Here is a light, flexible 
girdle that patterns itself 
snugly against the figure, 
neither-binding nor com=- 
pressing, but holding it 
firm and erect. Makes you look more 
slender the moment you put it on! 

And you walk, breathe, sit, climb 
stairs, bend—never for a moment 
conscious of this astonishing girdle, 
but knowing that it is at work 
every minute, meeting every move 
of your muscles and tissues} gently 
kneading the fat away! Healthful, 
because it keeps the pores open and 
breathing; comfortable, marvelously 
effective. 


New Discovery of 


‘UNCONSCIOUS MASSAGE”’ 


The Madame X Girdle is worn 
over a vest so that no rubber 
touches the skin. But through your 
undergarment the live rubber holds 
the flesh firm with a sort of 
suction, massaging against 
it with every move you 
make. This constant 
‘unconscious massage’’ 
quickly reduces waist, hips 
and thighs—sometimes two 
inches or so the very first 
week. Only live rubber can 
achieve these wonderful re- 
ductions. Does away for- 
ever with hot, tiring exer- 
cises, dieting, drugs. 


Special Features of the 
MADAME X REDUCING 
GIRDLE 


—made of same kind of live rubber 
prescribed by famous © athletic 
coaches and health authorities for 
reducing purposes. . 

—flexible and comfortable, yet gives 
wonderful support to back and 
sides. 


—conceals big hips, waist and ab- 
domen at once. 


New method of reinforcing. and 
special hand-turned hem absolutely 
prevents tear.ng or splitting. 


—comes down well over thighs and reduces them as 
well as hips. 


—finished with hand-turned hem that prevents splitting 


or tearing. What They Say! 

**The Madame X Girdle is too wonderful 
for words. At one time I was 51 around my 
waist, now!I am 39. My hips were 66 before 
using the girdle and are now 49.’’ 

Mrs. Vica Sheidler, 146 West Simonton 
Street, Elkhart, Ind. 


‘“‘When I started to wear Madame X 
Reducing Corset in March I weighed 192 
pounds. I am now down to 171, giving the 
corset all credit as I gave up nothing that I 
really wanted to eat.’’ 

Edith C. saan’ , 246 Thomas Street, 
West Haven, Conn. 


—special open front insures comfort while sitting; fitted 
with garters that are properly adjusted. 


The Madame X Girdle is worn as a corset and has a 

back lacing that makes it easy to ad- 

just as you become daily more slender. 

It cannot slip up or down, and is so 

comfortable that women who do not 

need to reduce wear it for its comfort 

alone. So popular has the Madame X 

Reducing Girdle become that one of 

the biggest stores in New York has 5 “ave: ‘stelle Galuska, 1314 Broadway, 

been obliged to open a special Madame Pee se: 

X Department. and aoe very. wee pleshed ATEN Mh tm thee 
Send for FREE 24-page booklet, the. waist and. thighs. "i len ‘test seven 

“The New Healthful Way to Reduce,” os Mrs. D. R. Borden, Wolcott, N. Y. 

which explains in detail the new dis- ‘I have been wearing the Madame X Re- 

covery that .does away with old-fash- 

ioned methods of reducing. Address 

Dept. G-12311, 


MADAME X COMPANY, Inc. 


reduced my waist to 29 inches from 36 
410 Fourth Avenue New York City 


CM adame Reducing Girdle 


thighs are 36 = Beto 8 hapa “aka as a 

ON Mra, E.G, Dahueka, $140 California 
Makes You Look Thin While Getting Thin 
WESTERN. DISTRIBUTORS: I-NEWMAN & SONS INnc- CHICAGO 

CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS: DOMINION..CORSET COMPANY LTD- QUEBEC: 


. 


‘*Have been wearing the girdle steady for 
8 weeks. Have taken 5 inches from my 
waist and 4% from abdomen and hips.’’ 

(Miss) Belle Folsom, Graduate Nurse, 
517 Main Street, Watsonville, Cal. 


**I am more than pleased with my girdle. 


I have reduced in the waistline three 
inches, and certainly do feel much better 


The 
Madame X 
Brassiere 


does for the 
upper figure just 
what the. Ma- 
dame X Girdle 
does for waist, 
hips and thighs. 


Street, Berkeley, Cal. 


On Sale at All Leading Stores 
Where Corsets Are Sold 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANIO. 


Charley Templeton—Undergraduate 
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and firing people according to his idea of 
their merits—not their idea. This policy 
goes big in the hardware business, but it’s 
not so good in politics; especially if you 


wish to be reélected. 


They said—these former friends of 
Templeton’s—that he raised a State flag 
over the radiator of his official automobile, 
which rivaled in size and elegance the 
stately bunting which floated above the 


State House; and that.he plastered the 


doors of the gubernatorial limousine with a 
Connecticut coat of arms so huge that you 
could hardly see the knob. And they also 
said that he caused a brass plate, marked 
““Governor,”’ to be placed on the Templeton 
pew in the Waterbury church, of which he 
had long been an Atlas-like pillar. The 
issue of whether the Governor or the rector 
ordered the plate threatened to wreck both 
Church and State. 

In sober retrospect there seems to be 
some doubt as to whether the Governor 
himself committed any of these hideous 
crimes; or whether, if he did commit them, 
they were so very, very hideous. Even 
those who were most active in accusation 
are inclined to think the attacks petty and 
unwise. And a good many people in Con- 
necticut have come to the conclusion that if 
the opposition press couldn’t find anything 
more dreadful about Charley than the 
name plate on his pew, perhaps there wasn’t 
anything very dreadful to find. It was 
something, anyhow, that the Governor had 
a pew! 

Templeton does ride about the State in an 
automobile whose license plate proclaims 
his title in letters that all may read. His 
own explanation of this apparently un- 
American custom is simple. He found that 
he would be quite unable to keep the 
schedule he had laid out for himself if he 
were to be held up like an ordinary citizen 
by the traffic policemen who rule the Con- 
necticut roads. So he went to the License 
Bureau to ask the courtesy which in most 
States is automatically granted to the 
Governor: License Number 1. Upon in- 
quiry he found that this number had long 
been a cherished possession of one of Con- 
necticut’s distinguished jurists, and rather 
than ask the judge to give up his number 
he accepted the suggestion of a special plate. 

One thing is sure; it’s a great scheme. I 
rode in the Governor’s car from Waterbury 


to New York through an avenue of bowing | 


policemen, at whose word the most con- 
gested motor traffic in the world rolled back 
like the waters of the Red Sea. 


fe Governor’s fight to throw the fake 
doctors out of Connecticut—a fight which 
spread to other States and resulted in a 
much needed housecleaning—is his most 
notable official achievement. Of course he 
doesn’t know anything about medicine— 
but he does know something about com- 
mon sense. And when he found, tucked 
away in a bunch of routine bills, ‘““An Act 
Validating Certain Licenses to Practice 
Medicine and Surgery,” which named 
twenty individuals who would benefit by the 
legislation, Charley put on his glasses. 

‘That bill,’’ he said, ‘‘ had been passed by 
thirty-five men in the Connecticut Senate 
and two hundred sixty-eight in the House 
without a dissenting vote. Only one doctor 
in the State wrote me in opposition. When 
I asked for particulars, fingers were laid on 
many lips, and I was assured that the bill 
was ‘all right.’ If I signed the measure, it 
would clear up a delicate situation and save 
trouble for a number of people, myself 
included. 

‘‘Now, I never have been averse to 
trouble if it seemed necessary, so I began an 
inquiry. Some of the leading medical men 
of Connecticut came to my office and 
sponsored the bill. Political influence was 
evident. I determined to find out the real 
situation, and vetoed the bill. 


‘“‘To my surprise the Eclectic Medical 
Board went ahead and issued certificates of — 
practice for the men named on the bill. But 
I ordered the Health Commissioner not to 
authorize those certificates, and the fight — 
was on. The twenty persons concerned in 
the questionable bill had been practicing 
medicine in our State for two or three years 
under the sanction of the Eclectic Medical 
Board, and might-have gone on indefinitely 
if they had not tried to gloss over the matter 
by means of legislation.’ “s 

Subsequent developments would seem to — 
justify the Governor’s course. These twenty — 
men were practicing under licenses granted 
without authority. They had not at- 
tended the recognized medical schools. — 
They had not passed the required examina- 
tions. And in the investigations which 
followed the Governor’s veto message more — 
than half of them, according to State — 
House figures, have been suspended or dis- 
qualified. 


ASIDE from the battle with the quacksand — 
the various unsuccessful attempts to — 
measure the size of the Governor’s head, the 
Templeton administration has attracted 
very little attention, even in Connecticut. 
Templeton is not a front-page Governor. 
He is not a brilliant Governor. But I 
wouldn’t care very much if he were a dis- 
tinctly poor one: the big thing about 
Templeton is not what he has done for the 
Governor’s office, but what the Governor’s 
office has done for him. 

Since he was seven years old, business has 
owned Charley Templeton. In his youth, it 
handicapped the athletic prowess with 
which he was so unusually endowed. It 
stood between him and the college career 
for which he had worked so hard. It di- 
verted him from the ministry on which he 
had set his heart. For nearly half a century 
business rubbed Charley Templeton’s nose 
on the grindstones of his own hardware 
store. And now, for the first time, he is 
breathing freely of rarefied air. 

The little man in the back room at 
*‘Templeton’s’’ has learned something in 
the past two years which the average Ameri- 
can business man never learns: that he 
can run his business and do something else — 
in life. And now, as he nears the end of his ~ 
term as Governor, he has given a great deal 
of thought to that ‘‘something else.” 

““What,”’ he has asked himself, ‘shall I 
do with the hours I now devote to running ~ 
the State of Connecticut?”’ 

And what do you suppose he 7s going to 
do with them? 

He’s going to Yale! 

“T don’t expect to enter as a regular - 
freshman,’’ he told me, ‘‘or to take a full 
university course. But I can get to New 
Haven in the middle of the day almost as 
easily as I can get to Hartford; and there 
isn’t any reason why I shouldn’t take two or 
three courses a year in the subjects that 
most interest me: psychology, sociology, 
and political history.” 

I looked at the squat little man before 
me through new eyes. He was not a 
heroic figure. At New Haven, the boys 
would probably call him “Shorty.”’ But 
suddenly he had achieved a new dignity, a 
new importance. I’m not sure that a man 
ee ought. to go to Yale, are 
you 

Perhaps—who can tell?—he ought to 
teach there. 


GAY and whimsical tale that Shake- 

speare himself would have enjoyed 
is Alice Duer Miller’s “Juliet and Mer- 
cutio.”” Beautifully illustrated by T. M. 
Cleland, this addition to the immortal 
story of Romeo and Juliet will appear 
in the December CoMPANION. 


The Art of Keeping Well 


1. ‘‘The Daily Dozen,’”’ by Walter Camp. 
Price 10 cents per copy. 

2. ‘Selling Health to Your Town,”’ by 
William C. Miller, M. D. Free on receipt 
of 2-cent stamp for postage. 

3. ‘Little Rules for Little People.’’ Free 
on receipt of 2-cent stamp for postage. 

4. Books that will help you. Sent on re- 
ceipt of self-addressed stamped envelope. 

5. ‘‘What Everyone Ought to Know 
About Germs,’’ by William C. Miller, M. D. 
Sent on receipt of self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 

6. Health Examination Books and Health 
Handbook. Sent on receipt of self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 

Address: Keeping Well Editor, Woman’s 
Home Companion, New York City. — 


Housework Cooperation 


For CoMPpANION readers interested in 
coéperation experiments we have _ pre- 
pared the helps listed below. The reprint 
from the March issue embodies the experi- 
ences of other readers in codperative 
enterprises. The three booklets, prepared 
by Ethel Puffer Howes and Myra Reed 
Richardson, are the result of study and 
personal investigation. 

1. ‘‘Our Coéperative Home Service’’: Win- 
ners in the $500 Prize Contest. Reprinted 
from the March CoMPANION. 4 cents. 

2. How to Start a Codperative Kitchen, 10e 

3. How to Start a Codperative Laundry, 10¢ 

4. Howto Start a Codperative Nursery, 10c¢ 
Address Home Administration Bureau, 

Woman’s Home Companion, New York 

City. 
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Listerine’- is made only by the Lambert 
Pharmacal Company. To avoid possible 
fraudulent ‘substitution, insist upon obtain- 
ing this antiseptic in the original brown 
package — 14 ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce. 
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Women especially may 


well be thankful for it 


VERY enlightened woman 
is aware that the use of 
powerful poisons in feminine 
hygiene is fraught with many 
dangers. Prominent physicians 
everywhere are discouraging the 
employment of bichloride of 
mercury as well as compounds 
of phenol or cresol. 


These and other powerful chem- 
icals are actually a menace to 
house and home. Their regular 
use for feminine hygiene can’t 
help being injurious to delicate 
membranes and tissues. The 
pity of it is that science has 


been in the past unable to offer — 


other means of securing real 
protection against germ life. 


But now, women may well be 
thankful that this old order of 
things has passed. No longer 
is the ‘‘skull and crossbones”’ 
danger necessary in the home. 
Zonite, the extraordinary non- 
poisonous germicide, at last 


opens the way to a new and 
safe era of feminine hygiene. 


This remarkable antiseptic, 


though more powerful than 
pure carbolic acid, is absolutely 
non-poisonous. It does not burn 
the tissues nor toughen them. 
It has no hardening effect 
leaves no scars. Zonite has been 
investigated and endorsed by 


‘prominent authorities. It is used 


by hundreds of hospitals, and 
by specialists. Its results are 
most satisfactory. It gives real 
protection against germs and, 
in addition, its action upon 
sensitive tissues is mildly stimu- 
lating and healthful. : 


As a woman, you will be inter- 
ested in reading the booklet of- 
fered below—written expressly 
for women. Thousands have 
sent for it and have been grate- 
ful for the helpful information 


which it contains. Simply fill 


out the coupon and address it. 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CO., 342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
2 165 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Canada | 


Zonite, despite sts great germicidal power, is 

absolutely non-poisonous. This form of antiseptic 

can be used freely in the mouth, nose and throat 

to kill the germs that cause sore throat, colds and 
. other respiratory diseases. 


eee eae ee 


Zonite Products Co., Woman’s Div. 
342 Madison Ave., New York 


Please send me free copy of the 
Zonite Feminine Hygiene booklet. 


In bottles 
at all druggists 
50c and $1.00 
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Flimflamming the Film Fans 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26] 


motion-picture director of standing against 
the *‘ graduate’’ who presents it in applying 
for a position. Experienced directors want 
to train screen actors in their studios and 
develop their stars. 

First cousin to the ‘‘school for screen 
acting’’ in this game of taking easy money 
from film fans is ‘the test.’’ In any well- 
organized studio, the promising applicant 
for work is given a test of her ability to 
register emotions, to carry herself well, to 
sit, stand, walk, perhaps run under the eye 


of that relentless recorder, the camera. : 


Before entrusting her with even a small 
role, the director must know how she 
screens, whether she has ‘screen charm.”’ 
A very beautiful woman may not photo- 
graph well. Her coloring may be too high, 
her features may be too pronounced, or she 
may have full cheeks which cast hard 
shadows around the mouth. 

Knowing all this, some of the ‘‘schools of 
acting’’ and photographers who have a 


little-knowledge of studio work, plus the 


trick of clever advertising, offer to make 
screen tests of amateurs, and wouid-be 
screen stars, at prices varying from ten to 
one hundred dollars for a fifty-foot film. 


MONEY spent in this way is absolutely 
wasted. Each producing firm makes its 
own tests under its own system of lighting 
and make-up. Tests made in other studios 
tell its directors nothing about the camera 
qualities of the applicant. Moreover, the 
applicant who presents such a test strip 
stamps herself as a credulous little fool. 

Another method of flimflamming film 
fans which appeals to local pride is the 
proposition from a group of motion-picture 
“‘producers’’ to establish a studio ina 
prosperous community whose citizens have 
money to invest in any business which will 
increase the population and the value of 
real estate. 

To such a place, usually a city of mod- 
erate size, comes a “‘promoter’”’ with al- 
luring prospectus and blueprints, to talk 
before the Chamber of Commerce, the va- 
rious business organizations, and _ the 
women’s clubs. He usually emphasizes the 
beauty of the surrounding country and of 
local residences as backgrounds ‘for pic- 
ture plays. The delighted business men of 
the town subscribe for his stock, a studio 
is built, or at any rate started, and a school 
for training is immediately put into opera- 
tion with the young people of the neighbor- 
hood as students. Sometimes the cost of 


tuition is paid in stock subscriptions, and 


the sons and daughters of the largest stock- 
holders are given the best parts in the “‘try- 
outs.”’ 

As time goes on and the studio is not 
finished and no actual pictures are made, 
the stockholders clamor for action. Again 
the promoter waxes eloquent and appeals 
to them in behalf of the local boys and girls, 
who are being trained to supplant the 
Swansons and Valentinos of Hollywood. 
Once more local pride helps the ‘‘promoter,”’ 
and he gets from three to six months ad- 
ditional time in which to sell stock and to 
pay: himself a handsome salary. When he 
disappears, the stockholders have whatever 
may be left in the studio that is not re- 
claimed by the supply men who furnished 
the equipment on part credit. 

And now we come to the straight stock- 
selling scheme: 

Perhaps the most effective bait to-day is 
the educational film. It catches investors 
who would not dream of putting their 
savings into picture dramas. But they have 
read about the crying need of educational 
films for churches, clubs, and schools, the 
enormous possibilities of visual education. 

The educational picture is any motion 
picture supposed to convey instruction. 
Sometimes it does instruct and sometimes 
it doesn’t, but ‘‘educational’’ is the shop 
term for any picture not having a distinct 
entertainment value. It may be foreign or 
native scenery, perhaps a study of bird or 
insect life, or a demonstration of the theory 
of relativity. 

Certain well-established firms that pro- 


duce so-called educational films are paying 
dividends. They have learned how to com- 
bine worth-while information with enter- 
tainment in each individual film; or they 
offer a well-balanced program which in- 
cludes educational, historical, travel, and 
comedy films. A company which bears the 
name of a famous university and counts 
faculty members among its research workers 
is now producing a type of educational 
film which sells. But all such companies 
are the exceptions which prove the rule, 
and their stock is not peddled in small 
cities and towns nor advertised in country 
newspapers. 

Investors are especially warned against 
buying stock in any newly formed motion- 
picture producing company. The backers 
of the company may be perfectly honest 
and have the most admirable plans for their 
work, but conditions in the industry are not 
favorable to the success of new companies. 

You should understand the reason for 
this statement. 

Managers of theatres deal with producers 
who give them assurance that they can get 
all the pictures they need, just as you deal 
with one milkman instead of sitting out on 
the front steps every morning waiting for a 
milk cart to come along. The manager 
knows that if he deals with established con- 
cerns they can keep him supplied. He 
books or engages in advance a sufficient 
number of pictures for his needs for a cer- 
tain number of weeks. 

If he thinks that he can hire an additional 
picture and make enough money on it to 
pay the rental price and also pay the rental 
on the picture he has already booked, he 
may add this special offering to his program. 

Practically the only companies now sell- 
ing stock to the public are making these 
single pictures. They can make them, but 
they cannot sell them. 

When you are tempted to invest money 
in any of the projects outlined in this arti- 
cle, hold fast to your savings until you have 
considered the following facts: 

If the motion-picture producers who 
send out alluring advertising matter that 
bristles with figures running into millions 
were really making such profits, they would 
not share their profits with you, a small 
investor, nor would they need to sell stock 
in order to carry on. 


If you do invest in any sort of photoplay | 


stock, issued by small concerns, probably 
two thirds of your money will go into fat 


. salaries paid to officers of the company 


and not into the bigger and better pictures 
of which you dream. 


[* aman or woman knew enough about 
scenario writing to teach you how to do this 
work, he would be employed by some first- 
class producer in the scenario department 
of his studio at a big salary. 

If a man knew enough about motion- 
picture acting to teach you how to register 
emotions on the screen, he would be a 
highly paid director for a legitimate pro- 
ducing company. . 

A competent motion-picture specialist is 
never out of work. Why pay your money 
to an incompetent person? 

And. finally, before you, an amateur in 
writing or acting, spend your savings on a 
ticket to Los Angeles, heed the warning 
issued jointly by the Hollywood Chamber 
of Commerce and the Studio Club, main- 
tained in that city by the Y. W. C. A.: 
‘Only one girl out of fifty who goes to 
Hollywood to work in the picture studios is 
successful. The rest may go without food 
or a place to sleep and eventually take any 
sort of work they can get. One of the 
pathetic sights of Hollywood is a crowd of 
possibly twelve hundred men and women 
packed outside a studio where only fifty 
extras may be needed for the photoplay 
in production.” 

The unemployment situation has become 
so serious that these two organizations have 
sent warning placards to hundreds of small 
cities and towns, urging the inexperienced 
not to go to Los Angeles in hopes of securing 
positions in the different studios. 


First Lessons in Weaving 


HE charm of hand-loomed fabrics is 

more pervading than ever this fall. 
In scarves, hat bands, bags, small run- 
ners, wall hangings, pillow covers, per- 
fectly delightful effects can be achieved 
in color and design. The beauty of this 
craft is that from the moment you start 


you are creating something worth while. 


Nothing makes:-a more unique and ap- 
preciated gift, either, than a bit of hand- 
woven stuff of your own weaving. 

If you are thinking of taking up this 
fascinating pursuit, you will find the 


CoMPANION weaving booklet invaluable. 
With :the simplest homemade devices 
that would introduce the principles of 
weaving without complicated technique, 
a series of lessons has been arranged in 
which something useful and pretty is 
woven in each. 

When you finish these lessons, you are 
ready to understand the mechanism of a 
modern hand loom, and to determine 
whether your interest is such as to justify 
the investment in one. The price of the 
booklet is $1. 
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The rug illustrated above is pattern No. 237, color 43. 


Before you buy a Rug—see a LARCHMONT Wilton 


N BEAUTY of coloring and design, 

and in the richness of their Oriental! 
effects, Holmes LarcuymMont Wiltons 
rank with the finest and most expensive 
Wilton rugs made—but they cost only 
about two-thirdsas much. Youcannot 
know what a superb rug you can get at 
a moderate price until you have seen 
the LarcHMONT. 


It is a genuine wool Wilton, too, 
not to be confused with the imitation 


Wiltons which have been appearing on 
the market. Only a real Wilton rug 
will give real Wilton service. 


In addition to the Larcumonrt, 
Holmes makes the WELLINGTON, a wor- 
sted Wilton of the highest grade and 
most exquisite patterns, whichretails for 
less than most other rugs of its class. 
Also the Dr Luxe, a plain centre Wilton 
for those who want a rug that will har- 


monize with any decorative scheme. 
Write to Dept. W for beautifully illustrated booklet. 


““Holmes Rugs for Artistic Homes’’ 


Look for this label. 
It guarantees quality. 
If your dealer does not 
carry LARCHMONT, 
send us his name. 


HOLMES 


Larchmont 
WILTON RUGS 


sasaalietaad by 
Archibald Holmes & Son - Philadelphia 


ARCHIBALD HOLMES & SON & Established 1857 #£ PHILADELPHIA 


HOLMES 


Wilton 
Rugs 


Nashua Blankets 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


This charming colonial bedroom is in New 7 more warm th per d O l lar ! 


York’s newest fine hotel~THE ROOSEVELT, 


ie 


cA New Decorating Idea For Your Home 


Perhaps your room, like this one, is decorated | Nashua blankets contain more warmth per dollar 
in rose. Then see the harmonizing Nashua Bed __ than any other kind sold. That’s why econom- 
Blanket, Comfortable and Art-Throw Blanket ical housewives prefer them. Buy them separ- 
in rose tones. For other color schemes there are _ately or in sets of three at your favorite store, in 
other Nashua Three-Blanket Sets to match. colors that harmonize with your room. 


Storyland Jingle Book FREE 


Write for FREE Jingle Book that has a picture in You can please the heart of a little housewife 
color of every figure on the Nashua Crib Blanket, and incidentally judge the quality of all Nashua 
Storyland Pattern, with an original rhyme for Blankets by sending 25 cents in coin fora 16 x 
each. Mothers find these jingles a great help in 20 inch Nashua Doll Blanket. Please print your 
getting the children happily to bed. name and address. 


Amory, Browne g Co. Dept. 902, Box 1206, Boston, Mass. 


Kalburnie Ginghams | 
Buster Brown Hosiery 
Gilbrae Ginghams 


Conestogo Woven Tickings 
Indian Head 
|| Parkhill Ginghams 
© 1924, Amory, Browne & Co. 
Boston and New York 


ihn 


Nashua 
Nashua Nashua Art-Throw 
Plaid Blanket Comfortable, Blanket, Doric 
Style 62, Pattern 6 Style Y, Color 3 Design, Color 5 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY CLARENCE WHITE 


Then toiled again the cavalcade 
O’er windy hill through clogged ravine 
And woodland paths that wound between 
Low drooping pine-boughs winter-weighed. 
W bittier —Snowbound 
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Templeton of Connecticut 
‘See Mr. Collens’ artacles on pages 24 and 25 


T the right 

is the 
Governor’s 
granddaughter 
Anne, and two 
small kitten 
friends of hers. 
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GRIT 


OB, the handsome English setter, below, 
is extremely popular with Governor 
Templeton and, we feel sure, deservedly so. 


Hy 
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T the left is Mrs. 
Templeton, first 
lady of Connecticut 
and a most gracious 


hostess, official and un 
official. | 


ES 


thnx oval photograph at 

the top of one page is a 
contemporary view of Charles 

A. Templeton, Governor of 
Connecticut. In the picture 
just below the oval you may 
glimpse. the Charles A. 
Templeton of some thirty \ 
years ago, winning a hundred Se 
yard dash and hanging up a 
state record thereby, in the 
year 1892. 


AT the right is one of Governor Temple- 
ton’s daughters— Nancy—playing an im- 
portant role in the life of a ship. 
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and Pierce of Oregon 
“At Home Wath the Governors” i 


eBid Laan 


BOVE is Governor Pierce 

of Oregon with two of 

his daughters. At the left 

the Governor can be seen tak: 

ing part in the famous Rose 

Festival at Laurelhurst Park, 
Portland. 


© PRENTISS 


© PRENTISS 


HE festive looking car which the 
Governor is riding in (above) is rest- 
ing in front of the Multomah Hotel in 
Portland, about to take Governor Pierce 
to the Rose Festival, which Oregon cele- 
brates every year. 
orn _ Sn Walter Marcus Pierce is not only 
© CUNNETT AND ROBB Oregon’s Governor but one of the biggest 
farmers (right) in Eastern Oregon. He is 
BOVE is Lorraine Pierce, sister to the first man to be elected to the gover- 
the two girls in the upper right- norship from that part of the State. 


hand photograph, and next to the 
youngest of Governor Pierce’s five 


daughters. 
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The Decorative Craft of Etching Metal 


3 


a 


Applied to gefts 
for the holzdays 


rw 


Designs by 


JENNIE HirscH 


AA SIYAC AIL PERRIN HEI: 


Ce top of a brass box 
A offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity for etching. a con- 
ventionalized flower pattern 
(right); the copper ash tray 
with matchholder has a sim- 
ple border and an initial. 


ah cee for the objects shown, direc- 
tions for doing the etching, and in- 
formation as to where to get the objects to 
decorate will be sent for 25 cents. Order 
H-492, Woman’s Home Companion, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


| pe > adapt themselves gracefully to the 
curves of a copper candle holder above; rhythmic 
designs rim brass ash tray and silver match case. 


BRASS door knocker at once becomes individual if it bears its 
owner’s initial etched there by hand. Below it on a low bowl of 
hammered brass a vertical leaf spray repeats itself effectively. 


O FIT the angles of a copper crumb tray and scraper (left), 
from which the surface lacquer has been removed, a pleasing 
little geometric corner pattern has been evolved and applied. 
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The Colonial Stove 


Brings back the homey hospitality of other 
days, as Shown tn these pictures 


Assembled by MARGARET O. GOLDSMITH 


WHEN Benjamin Franklin saw the 


stoves the German settlers in Penn- 


sylvania were using instead of open fire- . 


places, he decided to try to improve on 
these by devising a stove that would 
ventilate as well as heat the room. A 
genuine old Franklin stove, such as he 
invented in 1742 but did not patent, 
since he wanted the public to benefit by 
it, brings a fancy price to-day at auction. 


PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE 
COMPANION BY R. W. TEBBS 
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WITH Colonial furnishings - 


like those in the oval, open 
stoves are in keeping. Such are 
being reproduced in authentic 
designs taken from the mantles 
carved by Samuel McIntire of 
Salem around 1800. The basket 
of fruit and the fluted end pilas- 
ters were favorite motifs of his. 
A Franklin stove like that on 
the left, is cheaper than building 
a fireplace in a bungalow, as it 
will fit into an old fireplace that 
heats insufficiently. Modern 
Franklin stoves come fitted with 
andirons, or with a grate for coal. 


Cy = a garage, one man has 
made snug quarters for 
himself (above). The problem of 
heat was managed in the good 
old fashion of a good old stove. 
Its jaunty lines are the product 
of days when stovemaking and 
shipbuilding were not lost arts. 

The room has ideas for utiliz- 
ing attic space: Cover walls and 
ceiling with light gray wall 
board; paint the floor dark gray 
spattered with cream, and the 
chairs red and black; use a red 
damask bed cover, and cur- 
tains.of blue and white gingham. 
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Doorways and Vistas 


Can add a note of surprise as well as 
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charm, says Margaret O. Goldsmith | / 
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T MAY be accom- 
plished by the use 
of scenic wallpaper 
(as in the view at the 
right), around the 
door from the front 
hall into the dining- 
room, on a_ space 
that would otherwise 
count for nothing. 
Here it suggests a 
tropical garden, and 
why not? The oppo- 
site door opens onto 
the lawn and the side 
walls are lined with | | Da’. ee va These photographs 
books which arecon- | | Ee were taken exclusively for 
peaked behind pan- | — 1p : the Companion by R. W. TEBBs. 
eled doors painted a_i 7 1b 
deep shade of ivory. (iii 16 TINY entrance 
a ? | WY balcony is a fea- 
ture of the summer 
dining porch shown 
above, which depends 
also for its cooling 
atmosphere on tiled 
floor, growing ivy, and 
With surprise hallways, the thrill comes a Philippine screen. 
in passing through, so one plans : 
dtrect effects, not always 
practicable elsewhere 


ow 
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HO would sus- 

pect a New Eng- 

land cottage (at left 

and above) of such 

alluring steps and a 

passageway of almost 

Moorish enchantment 

through the happy 

combination of arched 

openings, plaster walls 

of hyacinth blue and 

trim of soft vermilion 

that tones in with the 

flooring of old bricks? 

It all came about be- 

4 cause a new living 

In perfect accord with room on the side slope 

the setting are the early of a hill had to be con- 
American pine cupboard, earth- nected somehow with 
en jar and wrought iron candelabra the original building. 
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Here are Some Early Gift Suggestions 
Why not put ready-mades on your Christmas list? 


If you cannot fina 
these in your local 
shops, Miss Cono- 
ver will be very glad 
to buy them for you. 


No. Ys 


here are six gift ideas that urge you to start 

making it out immediately. The young-girl’s 
dress has unusually effective trimming. Its 
collar and pockets are of a sharply contrasting 
color, overlaid with ecru net embroidered in 
warm peasant tones. A heavy ornament finishes 
the long front tab. 


IE you haven’t begun on your Christmas list, 


Note, also, the smartly tailored silk faille 
collar and cuffs on the cloth coat dress, and the 
side-tie lines of the quilted satin robe. For an 
extra special present the boudoir slippers may 
be tucked in with the robe, but they are at- 
tractive all alone, with their pert pom-poms. 


The square-opening 
hand bag is equally 
attractive, in silk or 
leather. As for the hose, 
you know the saying, 
“Stockings are always 
acceptable!’ These are 
a good weight and 
come in many colors. 

No. 6. Full-fashioned 
silk hose, lisle top and 
sole. Colors: dark-, 
medium-, light-brown; 
gray, black, white, 
nude. Sizes 814 to 10%. 
Price per pair, $1.19. 


No. 2 


HOW TO ORDER: Be sure to state size and color. 
Write your name and address plainly. Remit by bank 
draft, post-office money order, express money-order or 
check. Do not send stamps. If you send currency, be sure 
the letter is registered. We cannot be responsible for 
money lost in the mails. Send orders to Isabel De Nyse 
Conover, Ready-to-Wear Department, Woman’s Home 
Companion, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. She 
purchases only the garments shown on this page. No 
garment sent C. O. D. Orders cannot be filled after 
December 20th. 

HOW TO RETURN: Any purchase not satisfactory may 
be returned, but the goods must be sent back to the store 
within three days of their receipt. Always state if articles 
are for exchange or for refunded money. Return direct to 
the store, by insured parcel post or prepaid express, ac- 
companied by the sales slip. We cannot be responsible for 
returned packages lost in transit unless sent as directed. 


The ready-to-wear 
pages for December 
will offer presents 
for children as well 
as for grown-ups. 


Bey 
No. 3 ue 


No. 1. Misses crépe satin afternoon frock, 
trimmed in contrasting color. Comes in cocoa 
with dark brown, dark brown with tan, navy 
with French blue, and black with red. Sizes 14 
to 20 years. Price, $22.50. 


No. 2. Beltless coat dress of Poiret twill, with 
collar and cuffs of white silk faille. Obtainable 
in black, brown, and navy blue. Size 42- to 54- 
inch bust measure. Price, $22.50. 


No. 3. Robe of quilted satin, lined with dotted 
mull, and interlined with lambs wool. Comes in 
peach, orchid, turquoise, rose, changeable purple- 
and-black, and changeable blue-and-rose. Sizes 
14 and 16 years, 36- to 44-inch bust measure. 

Price, $11.95. 


No. 4. Quilted satin 
boudoir slippers with 
low heels. Colors:laven- 
dar, rose, copenhagen 
blue and black. Sizes 
3 to 8 (no half sizes). 
Price per pair, $2.95. 

No. §. Gate-top 
hand bag, gilt frame. 
Measures 5% by 8% 
inches. Comes in black, 
brown, blue, gray and 
red leather; in brown, 
navy blue, and black 
sik. Price, $5.00. 
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The Ensemble 


POSED BY VIRGINIA CRANE 


for Sportswear 


The coat 25 lined to match the straightline dress 


HE open stadium, the 

crowd, the big game,— 
these are uppermost in the mind of the woman looking for 
a sports costume along in November. She knows that if 
she is to enjoy the football her clothes must be snug and 
warm. She will find coats of raccoon, muskrat, and chip- 
munk designed to top trim little frocks of jersey or flannel, 
and she will be shown ensemble suits of- cloth. The fur 
coats are nice, of course, but not as new as the ensembles 


Costume from BERGDORF AND GOODMAN 


—dresses with long coats to 
match. In the sports ensemble 
Miss Crane is wearing, the dress is of soft homespun 
cashmere, the coat of finely checked, rough woolen. The 
coat’s lining repeats the fabric and stitching of the dress, 
and is two or three inches shorter, so the skirt shows below 
just a little, all the way ‘round. Muskrat, an appropri- 
ately hardy fur, trims the collar and cuffs, and reflects 
the rich brown coloring used in the rest of the outfit. 
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Ask yourself how well—and not how long—you slept last night 


If the quality and depth of everyone’s sleep 
were the same, it would be an easy matter 
to decide the number of hours of sleep 
required to sustain the highest degree of 
mental energy and bodily health and vigor. 


But only those who waken naturally, fully 
rested and ready for the day, sleep we// 
enough and long enough. If your mornings 
always come too soon, you are being 
cheated of rest you need to achieve efh- 
ciency and personal success. It may be 
that your sleep equipment is the cause. 


Beds Mattresses Springs: Built forcSleep 


and BEDROOM FURNITURE 


Because the quality of sleep you get de- 
pends almost wholly upon the kind of 
spring and mattress you use, aren’t they 
worth your careful consideration right now? 


Spare a few minutes tonight to examine 
your bedding critically. Then go to your 
dealer’s and compare it with the Simmons 
mattresses and springs he offers ina range 
of styles and prices to suit any taste or 
purse. Allare built of clean, new materials, 
sweet and safe to use. The Purple Label 
is the most luxurious mattress made. 


Soft tan and ivory walls harmonize with the hand- 
blocked linen curtains and heavy silk taffeta bed covers 
in this charming English bedchamber. The rich blue 
of the dresser slip, window draperies and comforters is 
supported in tone by the hydrangea rug. The lamp 
shades combine corn-colored and blue taffeta. Chintzor 
cretonne can also be used for curtains, and mercerized 
cotton taffeta or poplin for bed covers. The beds, night 
table and dresser are from a complete new suite of 
Simmons Steel Furniture, Design 109-G, Sheraton in 
effect, in a finish reproducing American walnut. Also 
supplied in brown mahogany, leaf green, Venetian blue, 
putty gray, ivory, stippled parchment and jade green, 

Beds are Design 1026. For twelve other interesting color 
schemes write for booklet,*«Restful Bedrooms,” to The 

Simmons Company, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 


LOOK FOR THE 
SIMMONS 
LABEL 


Methis BOOKLET~ 
e most famous skin treatments — 
ever formulated - - 


The famous Woodbury skin treatments 
represent the best advice that modern 
science can give to women about the daily 
care of their skin 


N old books, literally hundreds of recipes 

can be found, which famous beauties 
are said to have followed for the sake of 
a clear, youthful skin. 


“Bathing in asses’ milk, wherein lettuce 
leaves have been soaked”’; “bathing all the 
year round in raspberry juice”; “a daily 
bath of chickweed water, oatmeal, and 
cow’s milk”; “a bath every morning in 
Italian wine’, etc., etc. 

The care of the skin was once based 
almost entirely on superstition. Science 
has destroyed the value of these fantastic 
old formulae. 


But in return it gives us today such 


Copyright, 1024, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 
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IN OLD DAYS rhe care of the skin was based almost entirely on supersti- 
tious legend, today it is amatter of definite scientific knowledge. 


clear, definite knowledge about the skin 
that any woman, by simple, regular care, can 
gain the charm of a beautiful complexion. 


The care of the skin no longer 
based on superstition 


Today we know that the skin cannot be 
nourished through the pores, by baths of 
milk or wine, but only through the blood; 
and that for cleansing, nothing has ever 
been found that so satisfactorily meets the 
skin’s requirements as soft water and the 
best soap. 


We know that proper cleansing can trans- 
form a dull sallow skin to one that is fresh 
and full of color. It can free the skin from black- 
heads, blemishes, and other disfiguring defects. 


In order to give women everywhere the right 
cleansing method for their special type of skin, 
the famous Woodbury skin treatments were 
formulated and are published in the booklet 
around each cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Thousands of women, by following these 
famous skin treatments, have changed an un- 
attractive complexion into one that is clear, 
smooth, and flawless. 

Get a cake of Woodbuty’s today, and begin 
the right Woodbury treatment for your skin. 
Within a few weeks you will notice a marked im- 
provementin the whole toneofyour complexion. 


A 25c cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month or six 
weeks for regular toilet use, including any of 
the Woodbury treatments. For convenience’ 
sake—buy your Woodbury's in 3-cake boxes. 


For ten cents—a guest-size set of three. 
famous Woodbury skin preparations! 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 
211 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


For the enclosed 10 cents— Please send me a miniature 
set of the Woodbury skin preparations, containing: 


Atrial-size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 

Asample tube of Woodbury’s Facial Cream 

A sample box of W oodbury’s Facial Powder 

Together with the treatment booklet, “A Skin 
You Love to Touch.’’ 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, 211 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. English 
wie H.C. Quelch & Co., 4 Ludgate Square, London, 


Cut out this coupon and send it to us today! 


NOVEMBER 1924 


HE princess, so,the story goes, showed a 
moss rose to the king. And the king, a 
philosopher and a wise man, put beauty 
Y in its place while he exalted the rose. ‘‘It is 
more than beautiful,” he said. ‘‘It is neat.” 

No one stood up to correct the king. But I'll 
wager the court whispered behind its fans that he was 
a terrible joker. 

Those were fairy-story days, before we dreamed of 
hygiene or invented paper towels or 
hair nets. Days of roaring romance, 
unhampered by complexes or Mrs. 
Grundy. I can imagine that neatness 
was selling, then, a little below par. 
Very likely it was a synonym among 
the common people for scrubbing 
back of the ears and screwing up the 
hair in a hard knot. , 

Beauty, on the other hand, was a 
slicked-over commodity. Tempera- 
mental, no doubt, but possessing a> 
large amount of je ne sais quot. 
Rated above brains, and if we’re to 
believe the text, not to be mentioned 


iy 


“It took a king to tell them” 


By HAZEL RAWSON CADES 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM FLETCHER WHITE 
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and the eye cup, but I like clear bright eyes. The 
overgrooming of eyebrows is horrid, but exuberant 
hairs should be disciplined with tweezers. 

Eyes are records, I think, of what life does to us, 
but the mouth is evidence of what we do to life. It © 
droops with our misunderstoodnesses, levels and 
thins with our cynicism, and quirks its corners with 
our merriment. Watch your mouth, my friends, if 
you think you do not read yourself so honestly 
as youmight. It will not flatter you. 

Round the mouth, we also find two 
signs of age: lines that go up to the 
nose and mark the trail for laughter, 
pain, or pique. These lines baffle 
attack and retreat only to invade 
again. I am very much interested, 
however, in a new Offensive against 
them. A beauty specialist who has 
been successful with a cream for 
round the eyes has perfected a sim- 
ilar one for round the mouth. It’s a 
cream with a good deal of punch. 
Urged by your fingers, it takes a 
firm tone with the lines. ‘‘Look 


here,” it says, ““we’ve stood enough 
from you. Now behave yourselves.” 
I might add that the firm tone 


with neatness except to be preferred 
-above it. 
It took a king in those days to 
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make a bon mot like that and get 
away with it. But times change. 
Democracy barges on. We moderns 
take such kings’ talk for granted or 
politely make amendments. 

“Dear King,” we say, “you’re 
partly right.. No doubt you were in 
your day entirely correct. But we 
think your opinions need slight re- 
casting. The rivalry you imply be- 
tween neatness and beauty no longer 
exists (at least among the best peo- 
ple). These old enemies live amicably 
side by side without rancor or squab- 
bling. In fact, nowadays it’s a common thing to be 
either neatly beautiful or beautifully neat.” 


This beauty of good grooming is, of course, an acquired ~ 


taste. The cave woman never felt the need of a per- 
manent wave or a manicure. Her choice of clothes, too, 
was unembarrassed. She just slipped into a simple little 
leopard skin. 

But a smartening up of civilization has carried trouble 
with it. The cave man could gnaw his bone in peace, but 
the modern dinner partner must hop up and down, pull 
out: chairs, and make himself generally agreeable. The 
pioneer woman could wash her face, run a comb through 
her hair, and slip into a clean gingham dress, but her 
granddaughter is tied to wardrobe trunks, and needs a 
special hand satchel for her toilet articles. 

We hear everywhere a new word applied to smartness. 
Sleek, they say nowadays of hair and clothes and hats. 
And it carries, this word sleek, an implication of finish, of 
artistry—yes, of neatness. 


6 Rete history of the race repeats itself for each of us as 
we grow older. Dirty faces are sometimes adorable at 
six. Freckles may be amusing at ten. A mop of disorderly 
curls is ingenuous at fourteen. And “sweet disorder in 
the dresse’’ has been known to get by at a tender age. 
But, sad to say, age robs the casual of its charm. What 
cyt for cute at sixteen is messy at thirty and slovenly 
at fifty. 

One of the things that’s hard to face, especially if 
you’ve been a vivacious girl, is that the age of flapperism 
passes. Hearts may becomingly stay young forever, but 
not skirts, conversation, or heads of hair. 

It’s wrong to tote into the fifties the coiffure of your 
teens if you’ve left your young face behind you. As you 
grow older, your hairdressing should become simpler, 
neater.. Smoothly parted hair may be drawn into a flat 
knot in the neck. The French twist often suits the 
dignified older woman. And there’s a nice flat arrange- 
ment in which the hair is divided in the back, crossed over 
and fastened with vertically placed combs. 

' Older women’s hair is often more becoming done up out 
of the neck. As soon, you see, as the neck becomes fatter 
or you take on a double-chin tendency, the low knot 
emphasizes it. Hair may shadow a too-high forehead 
or prominent ears, but it should never be made into 
flighty buns or flaps. It is often more becoming 
waved, but it should not be frizzy. And, most im- 
portant of all, it should never be sloppy or casual. 
Plenty of hairpins, a net, and no loose ends. Once I 
said that you should use a thumb tack on straggles. 
But that was too mild. I suggest gum, nails, or legal 
action. 
: Some of the neatnesses that age demands are matters 
_ of changing needs in becomingness, such as the neat- 
_ nesses of the hair. But some are corrective measures. 
_ Fresh from the builders’ hands, with the shavings 
hardly swept off the lawn, houses need little attention. 
_ But with surprising speed they begin to give out. A 
_ plank here, a boiler there, chimneys that don’t draw, 
and pipes that don’t drain. Let them go and your 
_ property depreciates, your house runs down. 


We’re like houses. For a few years we go along on the 
initial momentum of youth. Then things begin to give 
out, get straggly. It’s repair time. Neat time. The time 
when artistry, care, precision must take the place of the 
adornments you’re born with. - 

Take necks. A girl’s neck is a lovely thing (or should 


be)—smooth, white, proud, and young. Ten years go by 


—or maybe twenty—and look at it. Its color is now at 
variance with the face above it—grimy, brownish, or 
yellow. And, likely as not, it has been experimenting in 
contours. There’s a chubby little roll cushion that it’s 
fond of adding low at the back, and various degrees of 
hilliness by which it is apt to rise to its chin. 

Or it may be of a different disposition. I’m never able 
to decide whether a neck does worse to become short and 
fat or tall and thin. There’s pathos in a skinny neck that 
no layer of tulle will comfort. And there’s an embarrass- 
ing lack of modesty, too. One is overly reminded of 
what’s underneath the skin—nervous cords, blue-shad- 
owed hollows, and lumpy bones. 

Necks get small feminine attention, and considering 
their position this seems a mistake. Exercise is good to 
build up contour or to reduce fat spots. If you’re faithful, 
it’s possible to fatten your neck with creams or to tighten 
the muscles under the chin with astringents. Summer 
tan may be lightened slowly. And the grimy look, which 
is usually just what it appears to be—the unaccountable 
grime from furs and coat collars—will come off under 
compulsion. Necks can be both neat and beautiful. 

Faces can’t. There’s no use bluffing. Some faces can’t 
be made beautiful in the ordinary sense of the word, 
either by intensive cultivation or by wishing over left 
shoulders on every new moon. 

But faces can be beautifully neat. They can avoid the 
splotchy look which usually comes from improper diges- 
tive habits, the sallow tinge of biliousness, the thick 
white look of sluggishness, and the stigma of blackheads. 
Proper cleansing and powdering will correct the flaky, 
dirty, powdery skin which is so far from neat. 

Sleeplessness, it seems to me, gives an untidy appear- 
ance to a face around the eyes. And eye strain makes 
your face messy, too. I’m always harping on boracic acid 


For Men Only 


he Good Looks Department is always hospitable 
to all. I take pleasure in helping provide hair for 
haircuts, or giving my opinion on shaving. But, as you 
know, my ammunition is usually discharged in the femi- 
nine direction. 


Next month I’m going to take a swing at the men. It’s 
Christmas, sie Shine and non-shoppers have more time 
hen t 


for reading. here are things to be said on men’s 
looks. Little comebacks from ‘‘What Men Don’t Like.” 
A few ancient grudges. One or two new thoughts. 
“Exterior Decoration for Men’ will appear under 
Good Looks in December. 


consists in a little upward pressing 
movement with which the cream is 
applied to the lines at night. 

I am often amazed at the incon- 
sistency of hands and faces. You see 
a woman whose face is seared by 
hurts or bitterness and whose hands 
are soft and creaseless as if they’d 
just come out of their wrappings. 
And, again, above a pair of hands 
that wear service stripes, you’ll find 
aserene forehead. These seem curious 
discrepancies, and no doubt they 
have their subtle roots in the mind. 

But in addition to the things a palmist sees in your 
hands, there are also those that strike the eye of a 
manicurist. When she grabs your shrinking fingers, how 
your sins rise! She helps them to. She points out that 
your cuticle clings (you haven’t been pushingit back). That 
your cuticle is broken (you have been pushing it, unwisely 
and too well, with a hard pusher). She says, ‘‘Your skin 
is dry, have you ever tried this cuticle cream? Nails should 
never be cut, and do you use liquid polish?” You vow 
if you ever get away from her you'll groom your nails 
till she won’t have power to make you writhe. 

Every hand needs a hand lotion, either a heavy grease 
to use at night or a quick-drying softener for daytime (or 
both). There’s one I call the soft eraser that may stand 
beside your kitchen sink or your typewriter—a white, 
jelly-like substance very pleasant to the skin.’ It’s a 
whitener and a cleanser. You can see the rolls of dirt 
come to the surface as you rub it in. 


Pek safe pushing, I’ve found something new—a rubber- 
tipped implement which cannot break the cuticle. I’ve 
also found an overnight manicure preparation. It 
nourishes, tints, and does about everything except file. 
In the morning you use a nail brush and imagine you’ve 
hadamanicure. But the new night mitts are the trickiest. 
They are made of muslin gauze, pink ribbon, and a little 
lace frill. The trick’s in the gauze; it’s chemically treated 
so your cold cream won’t leak through. 

I’m bothered by the vogue for very red nails, which I 
don’t like. But I see some charm in the way they tint 
nails in Paris—deeper pink at the edges, paler in the 
center. I believe that the cut of the nail should depend on 
its contour and the type of hand. The extremely long, 
pointed cut is not becoming to the chubby hand with the 
small round nail. : 

I’ve wandered, it may seem, a long way from the king. 
Poked fun at him, maligned him. I apologize. In his place 
I would have said what he did, and I hope I’d have said 
it as well. For between beauty, as he saw it, and neatness, 
there is no choice. Neatness wins. 

But with the years we do inevitably progress. Now- 
adays, if you are neat enough, and neat in the right 

way, you can fool almost anybody into thinking you’re 

beautiful. And in order to be really beautiful it’s 
necessary to be really neat. 
My only regret is that the king didn’t live to see it. 


HERE are all kinds of necks: Fat necks. Dingy 
necks. Necks with up-and-down wrinkles or cross- 
wise creases. Unfledged young necks. Old and worn 
necks. Necks with bumps. And necks with hollows. 
Maybe there’s something wrong with yours. If so,- 
it’s sure to find a remedy in one of my three leaflets: 
The Young Thin Neck, The Older Neck (with wrinkles), 
or The Fat Neck (double chin, etc.). Check your type 
and send in this clipping with a stamped self-addressed 
envelope. Also if you have questions on good groom- 
ing or on growing older—in fact, any Good Looks 
questions—please don’t hesitate to ask me. Address 
Hazel Rawson Cades, Good Looks Editor, Woman’s 
Home Companion, New York City. 
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Costume from DRECOLL 
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Slants from Paris 


HEN Helen Thurlow and I went to the 
famous Champs Elysées’ establishment of 
Drecoll’s we had jotted down on our list a dress 
for the really “grown-up”? woman. We were 
looking for a perfect afternoon frock. We had 
in mind bridge tables, Ma Jung sets, and tea, 
churches banked with flowers, pews roped with 
satin ribbon—all the afternoon affairs that 
demand. formal clothes. 
We believe that we have found not merely a 


There are temes when two materials are better than one 


perfect dress for the purpose but one with much 
that is new to recommend it. Not only is it 
a perfectly balanced design, but also a composite 
of several of fashion trends. It stands for the 
mode of long sleeves, for the mode of uneven 
hems, for the mode of two materials. Added to 
this, it is a lovely example of the use of 
slenderizing diagonal lines, with one edge follow- 
ing the downward slant of another till the whole 
dress seems to swirl round the figure. 


— THURLOW 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION — 


OMETIMES two materials are 

betier than one. The Drecoll frock 

is aninstance. The black chiffon 
throws into bold relief the entricate 
braided design of the black net. Dre- 
colluses the chiffon for three pur poses. 
Just enough is added to take away 
any suggestion of garishness from the 
patterned goods. It is placed deftly 
in the slanting inset sash, on the slen- 
der petals of the skirt, in the deep 
tight cuffs, on the narrow neckband, 
to mark long lines and give height to 
the design. On account of rts texture 
the chiffon contributes another qual- 
ity to the frock. It gives softness, not 
only in the trimming but underneath. 
One catches a glimpse of the chiffon 
slip through the net. 

Paris makes other material con- 
trasts that are interesting. Favlle silk 
and satin is one. I saw these two 
fabrics put together in a pleasing 
litile taclored silk frock. It was black, 


as dresses are so apt to be in Paris. 


The faille silk was used throughout the 
frock with one-half inch binding of 
the shiny-surfaced satin to mark the 
neck and the sleeve openings. 


By 
ISABEL DE NYSE 
CONOVER 


Drawn by 


HeLten THourLow 
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aris Says --- 


Pattern 5533 — 
Creases are used 


for the new shaped 
peplums. 
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The tunic blouse, long 
and narrow, or the short 
flared peplum, is seen 


everywhere. Pattern 5558 
deep fringe is 
e e used on the 
capette, too. 
The new evening gowns 
are straight, quite short, 
often beltless. 
aires Pattern 5576— 
Draped, beltless 
frock with new 


Long silk fringe is in 
vogue —sleeves are very 
long or extremely short! 
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Pattern 5548 vhs Sleeveless, 
beltless, withthenew French 


puff finish. 


The silhouette is a straight line—even 
ruffles and tunics fail to disturb it 


HE new Paris clothes are ex- terns fail to give you. Next, the 
tremely simple in effect—achiev- Deltor shows you just how to put 
ing their success by their cut and the dress together. 


exquisite finish, How to put in the long perfectly 


Very youthful and flattering in 
their apparent simplicity, their whole 
success and style depend on their 
being made right. 


Fortunately you, yourself, can 
give your winter things this look of 
effortless perfection simply by follow- 
ing the Deltor. 


Take for example Pattern 5538 
shown here —one of the new tunic- 
blouse frocks. The individual Deltor 
for that frock, which is included 
with its pattern, shows you how to 


fitted sleeve just as smoothly as a 


tailor would—how to make the 
tunic-blouse “set” right on the 
shoulder—everything is shown you 
in the Deltor. 


The way they are finished, makes 
or ruins the new styles—so the 
Deltor for this dress shows you 
exactly how to handle the new 
trimming on tunic-blouse and slip. Pattern 5546— 
It shows you every detail in finish- Bias bands, used 
ing your dress. No other pattern Fc GOS tm 
service gives you this complete guide 


cut the dress, long tunic and all, out that insures the style and success of : 
of surprisingly little material by giv- your dress. Once you have known : 
ing you an individual cutting layout its helpfulness no other pattern 
for your size laidonthe will content you. A Deltor for that 
very width material model is furnished free with each 
f ‘you have chosen— Butterick Pattern. Butterick of New 
| something other pat- York, of Paris, of London. 


Pattern 5550—Lace ruffles are 


favorites for evening gowns. 


No other pattern approaches the complete 
service of the Deltor 


Pattern 5538 — Long, narrow 
tunic-blouse dress, with buttons | 


and bands. 


- 


WITH THE DELTOR 
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No. 4497 


No. 4496 


at In Iwo Tones 


The vogue of contrasts simplifies remodeling 


HESE two patterns are not planned especially 
for remodeling! They are regular styles just 
like those you will meet time and time again this 
winter. They are the mode, and yet an old dress 
may be remodeled to advantage in either design. That 
is because they are cut in two pieces and made in 


two materials. Almost any woolen goods may be used. 
The. jacket frock at the 


Patterns may be ordered from the Pattern Department, Woman’s 
left has a short box coat of Home Companion, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


wn 1 j No. 4496:—Tunic Dress. Sizes, 14 to 20 years. Pattern, 25 cents. 
bro Jersey and a skirt of No. 4497:—Coat Dress. Sizes, 14 to 20 years.. Pattern, 25 cents. 


veloped in cheviot in navy and light blue shades. 
Now put your old dress in one of these styles and 
see how much adding-to you will have to do. Pat- 
tern No. 4496 requires, for size sixteen, two and 
three-fourths yards of forty-inch material for sleeves, 
yoke, skirt and tunic folds and one yard of fifty-four- 
inch material for over-dress. Pattern No. 4497 re- 
quires, for size sixteen, two 
yards for skirt and one and 
one-half yards for jacket, 


tan banded with brown. Send stamped self-addressed envelope and two cents extra in stamps etc., of fifty-four-inch ma- 


° for Miss Conover’s leaflet, Remodeling With Patterns No. 4496 and ° 
The over-blouse style 1S de- No. 4497. It gives a list of correct ciaterial combinations. terial. 


NOVEMBER 1924 


HEN we planned the November 
magazine, we decided to give a 
big slice of the fashion section to 
remodeling, to make it Old 
Clothes Month. 

On this page there are seven patterns designed 
with make-oversin mind. You will find two more 
on the opposite page. In her Twelve to Twenty 
talk, Miss-Cades attacks unbecoming necklines. 
On page 117 Miss Rosiere tells you how to turn 
frowzy furs into smart trimmings. There is a 
recut pattern for a little girl’s dress, too. It is 
shown on page 118. 

If you have a dress hanging, day in and day out, 
on the back hook of your closet, now is the time to 
bring it out. This season it is the style to double 
up colors and materials. It is one of those years 
when you can slip in a yard or so of new goods 
and recut an old dress in an entirely different 
way. For instance, we have pattern No. 4499, 
one of the new lapped coat dresses. 

Isn’t it a tempting invitation to make over a 
last season’s frock even if it is only for the sake of 
a change? 

The original dress is a pleasant example of the 
use of two tones of one material. Upper and 


Second Additions 


A little extra goods makes old 


clothes look like new 


By ISABEL DE NYSE CONOVER 


| 
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without much ripping, turning, and recutting of 
the dress itself. The rust red crépe de chine 
guimpe, No. 4502 up in the left corner, is a little 
addition for a last summer’s round-neck sleev 
less frock of navy blue crépe silk. Only one al- 
teration is made in the dress. The neck is cut 
lower to show the yellow, blue, and black cross- 
stitching in the guimpe. 

A plain twill or jersey dress might be given 
style by adding guimpe No. 4503. If the sleeves 
of the dress in question were in good condition I 
would make the net underwaist sleeveless, using 
it just for a foundation for the vestee and collar. 
I would like the neck of-the dress reshaped in a 
deep U outline to give the bosom-front effect 
when it was worn over the guimpe. | 

For a navy blue or black dress I would make 
the vest and collar of white, natural, or gray linen 
or crash or white, light green, beige, or light blue 
crépe de chine or any of these shades of flannel. 


Tee lower guimpe of the left group, No. 4504, 
belongs to a navy blue twill dress. Before the 
guimpe was made, the dress had an awkward 
neckline, too low all the way round, and the 
sleeves were a nondescript elbow length. The 
guimpe with its yoke facing arid. its three-quarter 


sleeves of kasha cloth in a warm beige shade give just the 
right degree of contrast to the brown skirt and revere facing 
of the same cloth. 

Can you see a way of applying this style to your old 
frocks? 

If I were remaking a navy blue twill tailleur after this 
pattern, my first choice for the add-to goods would be gray 
kasha cloth or velour. I would use the light goods for the 
upper part and sleeves and add a narrow binding of it to 
the bottom of the skirt. I like also a beige shade of a soft 


length sleeves of twill, its rolling collar and sleeve 
puffs of mustard silk printed in yellow and blue 
gives the dress an individual style as well as 
suiting it admirably to the midwinter season. 
The sleeves could be of a matching shade of satin 
if satin were used to bind the neck edge and side 
seams of the dress, or the oversleeves might be 
omitted and gathered sleeves and yoke facing, 
as well.as the collar, made of printed silk. 

In the group at the right, guimpe No. 4501, with 


cashmere with navy twill. 


Some good-looking youthful dresses that I saw recently 
‘combined navy blue twill with dull light blue and frosty 
light green worsted. Any of these color schemes will work 
with pattern No. 4499. For those of you who are both young 
and slender there are all the plaids, too, from which to choose. 
A plaid remnant and an old navy blue dress have smart pos- 
sibilities.. Almost any plaid with a blue streak in it will go 


with navy twill. 


This brings me to my silk notes. One of the smartest com- 
binations this year is satin and cloth. I recommend ‘highly 
navy blue satin for piecing out with navy blue twill. An- 
other silk possibility is faille in a matching shade. If I were 
making over a black woolen dress of fine texture, I would 
combine it with black satin, black faille silk, or gray, rust, or 
If the woolen were a rough weave 


dull green cashmere. 
such as homespun, I would hunt up a like weave for 
the contrasting material. 

These are all top-piecing suggestions for a dress that is 
worn under the arms, at the elbows or that is too small 
through the bust. Should your dress be worn around the 
bottom or otherwise faulty in the skirt, and should it be in 
good condition through the upper part, you may reverse 
the idea and use the new material for the skirt and revers 
facing. A heavy dark blue satin might be used for a 
skirt section with a navy twill upper if the lower edges of 
the skirt. were faced with a band of the twill about two 
inches wide. 

The second dress, No. 4498, is one of the new overblouse 
styles. It is shown in navy blue twill with sleeves, re- 
vers, and collar and skirt facing. of navy blue satin, and 
the vest of white plaited chiffon. I am pretty sure that 
your old dress can be used for the overblouse part and, if 
it is a straight hanging style, don’t rip it apart. Just cut 
it off overnlouse length and reshape the neck if you de- 
sire. It is optional whether the sleeves are satin or cloth. 

This pattern also provides a collarless oval neck and 
short sleeves. The second version is for a dinner dress 


No. 4499 


No. 4498 


If you have old clothes that these patterns do not 
suit, write for the leaflets, Remodeling Dresses, 
Remodeling Suits, Remodeling Coats. For each 
leaflet send a stamped self-addressed envelope and 
put in two cents extra in stamps to cover cost of 
mailing. Address your request to Miss Con- 
over’s Inquiry Bureau, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


make-over. If you have a brocade, a crépe silk, a metal 
cloth, or a taffeta evening frock that is shabby, use it for a 
slip and make an overblouse of brocaded, printed, or 
plain chiffon to go with it. 

Are you wondering about the six little guimpes at the 
top of the page? 

Detachable guimpes are a pet idea of mine. A little 
slip-over-the-head net bodice with sleeves and collar of an 
interesting cut changes the whole character of a dress 


deep cape collar, is planned to make over a plain 
black crépe silk straightline frock. It has tight 
long sleeves of black silk with collar and cuffs of 
heavy white crépe silk. This deep cape collar is 
one of the extreme styles of the winter. It looks 
well only with a straight dress, and I like it best 
where it is white with a black dress. 

The sketch at the extreme right is also of the 
guimpe No. 4501. This time it.is without a col- 
lar. This version is practical for adding new 
sleeves or different sleeves to a frock. 

The last guimpe that I have planned has two- 
piece long tight sleeves, a vest front, and round 
flat collar. It is No. 4500. Without the sleeves it 
might serve as a useful accessory with a this year’s 
twill, flannel, or jersey frock or it may solve your 
make-over problem if you apply some of the color 
and material combinations I have suggested. 

The patterns may be ordered from the Pattern Depart- 
ment, Woman’s Home Companion, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 

No. 4498: Dress in Tunic Style. Sizes, 36 to 42 bust. Pat- 
tern, 30 cents. © 

No. 4499: Dress in Coat Style. Sizes, 36 to 44 bust. 
tern, 30 cents. 

No. 4500: Guimpe with long two-piece sleeve and with or 
without vest front and cuffs. Sizes, 36 to 44 bust. Pat- 
tern, 20 cents. 

No. 4501: Guimpe with long one-piece sleeve with or with- 
out cape collar and cuffs. It is cut in sizes 34 to 40 bust. 
Pattern, 20 cents. 

No. 4502: Guimpe with gathered sleeve. Transfer pattern 
for cross stitching included. Sizes, 34 to 40 bust. Pat- 
tern, 30 cents. 

No. 4503: Guimpe with vest front and regulation sleeve. 

Sizes, 36 to 42 bust. Price, 20 cents. 

No. 4504: Guimpe with flowing oversleeves and gathered 
undersleeves. Sizes, 36 to 44 bust. Price, 20 cents. 


Pat- 
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‘Dont o> 
let your face touch 
its pillow until your 
_ skin has been 
thoroughly Cleanses 


—and now for those 
**three golden minutes” 
I call my own 
**The long, busy day over at last. 


**And now for those ‘three golden 
minutes’ I call my own, when I wipe 
away all of the day’s dirt and tired- 
ness. Then my skin can function 
normally all night and by morning 
be fresh and radiant. ~ . 

**I have found a cold cream that 
cleanses, revives and smooths out 
tired lines all at the same time; one 
of such pureness, doctors prescribe 
~it— Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect 


ap : Cold Cream. 


**If you, too, will make it arule never 
to let your face touch its pillowat night 
until your skin is thoroughly cleansed 
with this perfect cold cream—you'll 
notice a difference.”* 


For sale at department and drug stores 
—the white package with the red 
bands—Tubes,10c, 25c,50c. Jars,35c, 
50c, $5c and $1.50. 

There’s a ** Try-It-Yourself”’ trial 
tube for you—Free. Just send the 
coupon below. 

a 
Howto use those“ Three Golden Minutes” 


1 — Smooth a coat of this luxurious cold cream over 
your face and neck. 

II— Leave it onet minute to sink in. 

II] — Wipe of the cleansing cold eream with a 
smooth cloth and finish with a dash of cold water. 
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PERFECT 


Daggett & Ramsdell, Dept. 7013 
214 West 14th St., New York. 

Please send me the trial tube of the Perfect Cold Cream 
you offer above. 


ewe ewe tr ewewweesonseweesccnseseenen VEE wmmmamasa nan aeenatnwantanne 


In Canada: Daggett & Ramsdell, 165 Dufferin St., Toronto. 


‘I think the most im- 


A Twelve-to- 
Twenty Talk 


T'S a question whether collars or 
cold cream have more to do with 
the success of necks. 


I don’t know. But like the : 


eareful soul in the Sir Roger de 
Coverly papers, I believe there’s much 
to be said on both sides of the question. 
So this month I’m writing about both 
(Good Looks advt.), hoping that what 
you can’t do with cold cream you'll 
manage: to do with your collar. Or 
that perhaps the temptation of some 
neckline may make you more faithful 
to your cold cream, 
You can talk abou 
the relation of neck- — 
lines and frocks. But 


portant thing in the 
life of a neckline 
really is the neck it’s 
designed for—and, 
incidentally, the 
head and shoulders 
that go with that 
neck. : 
There’s a rule (ap- 
ply it with reason) 
that with narrow 
shoulders, the neck- 
line should try for 


width, and with broad shoulders for | 


depth. For example, in cutting a rounded 
neckline for a narrow-shouldered girl, 
you keep the line 
rather high front 
and back, and run 
it out a bit on the 
shoulders. While 
for broad shoul- 
ders you increase 
your curve front 
and back, and 
straighten it at 
the sides. 
A similar rule 


« 
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h ode for the long, 
thin neck and the 
ps short, fat one. A 


straight-across 
line counteracts 
longitude, while a V neck takes the eye 
downward and adds length to the neck. 


N REGARD to how much a neckline 

should be cut out, there’s always the 
question of what’s well-bred and also of 
what’s suitable to the age, time, and 
dress. But I’d rather talk it over on the 
grounds of what’s good-looking. You 
ean decide how much of your neck is 
worth seeing. As for me, I feel about 
necks as I do about so many things. A 
little’s nicer than a lot. 

And there is this to remember too: 
Collar bones should be covered, and fat’s 
not fetching. The second part of the 
rule is especially made for the girl who 
has a high or rather well-developed bust. 
The line of the bust should not be 
visible above the edge of the dress. 

If you’re interested in the tempera- 
ment of necklines, I think 
you will agree that the 
round cutisingenuous. The 
extreme bateau (straight- 
across) neckline is sophis- 
ticated and suitable for the 
smart older girl or the 
young-up-to-middle-aged 
woman; it’s too trying for 
the older woman. 

The V neck may be 
young, sportsmanlike, use- | 
ful, or dignified, depending 
on its collar. With a sailor 
collar it’s flapperish. With 
notehed or rolling collar 
it’s good for sports or the tailored dress. 
This neckline, by the way, usually takes 
a collar. And it’s been on the increase 
since last summer. 

The. new U-shaped neck is charming. 
The lowness of it in front often makes 


For square 
shoulders 


neck, is the narrow stand 


Plump neck; 
double neckline 


\\ ‘ 
ex ) eras 


Collars take a tip from tars 


an underpiece necessary and has 
led' to the style of the double 
neckline. The surplice style is 
more for old than for young, and 
‘more for fat than for thin. A 
popular surplice cut right now is 
one in which the collar follows 


neck. The square neck is of 


fickle disposition—often young | 
and frivolous, and sometimes (when it’s . 


deeper than wide) very sophisticated. 
A foe both of collar bones and fat. 


HERE are self-sufficient necks which 
do not need collars. Usually these are 
slender young necks, firm white necks— 
what one might call almost-perfect necks. 
For the girl who’s stout or big and 
broad-shouldered, I believe a small, flat 
collar is more attractive than an un- 
relieved neckline. Please note I say 
small collar. A bertha, wide frill, or any 
overgrown collar is taboo if you’re stout. 
The right look is given by the collar 
that’s flat, rather narrow, and inclined 
to length, such as the narrow surplice o 
the flat notched collar for | 
the V neck. 
Another collar that may 
be ‘‘very, very good—or 
horrid,” depending on your 


collar (about an inch). If 
it suits you at all, it suits 
you well. The prevailing 
coat collar, of fur, also gives 
the effect of a stand collar, 
though it’s closer to the 
neck and often rolls over. 

The collar that rolls well 
up in the back of the neck 
and follows a V or U front 
is especially becoming to the older girl 
who is. large or dignified. Amore 
picturesque neckline (for slender girls) 
dips in the back. They are doing many 
evening dresses after this fashion, with a 
moderate round cut in front and a 
deeper curve inthe back. Another trick 
for evening frocks is to attach a ribbon on 
each shoulder, which tie half 
way down the back with float- 
ing ends. 

The fashion for white at the 
neck comes and goes.; Just 
now it’s good; we call‘it the 
lingerie touch. Sometimes this 
touch consists of a boyish stiff 
white collar. Sometimes it’s a 
lace jabot frill which accom- 
panies a flat lace collar or 
marches down the front of 
your frock from the middle of 
a square-cut neckline.’ -Rather 
small, close, snug-rolling collars 
of tucked batiste edged with 
Valenciennes or Irish are neat. And 
I never fail to be charmed by a gilet. 
It may be a _ stern: gilet of white 
piqué, a well-bred handmade gilet of 
batiste, a swagger one of fur, or a 
saucy one of organdie piped with 


only far enough to make a V 
_ be filled in with a 


Young and slender 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


~~ Collars or Cold Cream 


By HAZEL 
RAWSON CADES 


~ searlet that I know will run in the 


wash. I like them all whether they 
pull their collars out as they used to 
do or wear them under their dress 
collars in the new way. 

A contrast in collar is often kind to 
you, and it needn’t be a white con- 
trast. Ecru favors some complexions. 
Flesh pink flatters most faces and has 
been successfully used for a small 
scarf collar on a black crépe dress. 
Beige or russet relieves brown or 
navy. And a bit of lacquer red about 
the neck is calculated to make the 
life of a black, blue, or beige dress more 
interesting. 

I promised Miss Conover I would 
say something about making over neck- 
lines in case you own one that you 
don’t like. A round neck, if it’s cut 
high enough on the shoulders, may be 

changed into a square, with a jabot 
trimming. Or it may be cut down 
in thenew U shape 
with a contrast- 
ing band set under 
tomake a straight 
top edge. The 
round neck in a 
cloth dress may 


round-collar gilet 
which shows just 
a very little of 
itself below the 
collar. Or, if you 
like, you can ap- 
ply tosuch adress a shirt-bosom front of 
tucked crépe de chine with an Eton 
collar. 

If a bateau neck seems too plain, you 
can add a narrow scarf collar. Knot it 
in the back, or in the front with slashes 
for the ends to go through. Or perhaps 
you’d like to set in a wide, shallow, 
diamond-shaped piece of contrasting 


The bateau line 


‘material at the neckline in the front. 


A dark silk dress that’s worn about the 
neck may be cut off in a 
straight line just under the 
arms and a new top section of 
ecru lace substituted (with 
short sleeves). A flower on the 
shoulder of an evening gown 
or the lapel of a notched collar 
is smart. A two-piece slip- 
over in middy stylemay change 
its mood by adding one of ‘the 
new sailor collars, or a hand- 
kerchief collar knotted in front 
in a four-in-hand. And last 
year’s evening dress may be 
freshened by an oblong scarf 
made from a piece left over, 
or by aswirl of maline around the neck 
with a big bow on one shoulder. 

There’s only one warning on making 
over your neckline. Be careful that you 
adjust this important boundary so that 
each adjoining district is pleased. Neck- 
lines must be on good terms with 
both faces and fashions. 


NOTE: This is the second of a series 
of Twelve-to-Twenty Talks which Miss 
Cades is writing on the 
Anatomy of Dress. Last 
month it was ‘‘Sleeves.”’ 
Next month it's going 
to be ‘* Waistlines.”’ 
Watch the dress grow! 

Miss Cades also has 
an amusing Twelve-to- 
Twenty article in the fall 
issue of “‘The Fash- 


The square lah 
neck Fashions’ see page 114. 


ions.’ Do read it and 
discover whether you're 
a‘‘sheep’’ ora ‘‘zebra.”’ 
For more about ‘‘The 
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This is the second installment 
of the budget for the business 
woman earning $30 a week, 
which first appeared last 
month. This budget will be 
concluded in December. See 
lower right-hand corner. 

The general consensus of 
opinion among budget makers 
is that a business woman with 
no one dependent on her is 
entitled to spend 22% of her 
income on clothes—in_ this 
case tt would be $343.20. 


Cy 


7 $29. 7d 


This is the seventh of a series 
of articles which will appear 
for fiwe months more. In try- 
ing. to solve the clothes problem 
of the busy mother who has 
litile time and money, I have 
made out a monthly budget. 
This imaginary woman, whose 
name is Mrs. Nelson, has 
three children and her hus- 
band’s salary is $2,500 a year. 
An expert has said that in 
such a case she is entitled to 
spend $160 a year on clothes. 


Two Yearly B Bud gets 


Divided into monthly expenditures—By VIRGINIA DIBBLE 


F YOU are a business woman earning 

$30 aweek, your budget is listed below. 

Be sure to pick out a kimono that will 
wash and one that will last two years. 
The second year buy a bathrobe. 

A beaded chiffon evening dress can be 
bought for as little as $16. A slip will 
cost about $6.00 more. If you can sew, 
a more individual frock is possible. The 
money for the evening wrap should be 
saved toward its purchase next year. 

In order to buy your spring coat you 
can borrow the evening-wrap money 
and perhaps go without the bag and 
handkerchiefs for the present. The 
following year there will be the spring- 
coat money to put back into these items 
as your spring coat must last two years. 

The value of a one-color wardrobe 
will be discussed next month. 


The Monthly Budgets 
February 


1 corset 

1 pr. gloves 

1 silk vest 

1 pr. silk knickers 
Umbrella 

Spring coat 


$5.00 
1.50 
2.00 
3.00 
6.75 
(10.00) 
$28.25 


March | 
Spring coat $10.00 
Hat 7.50 
Dress shoes 10.00 


April 
Evening dress ($25) 
1 pr. gloves 
1 pr. silk stockings 
Kimono 


($20.00) 
2.00 


May 
Evening Dress ($25) 
Evening wrap ($25) 


ag 
Handkerchiefs 
1 pr. silk stockings 


The Yearly Budget 


Coats and Dresses 


1 coat at $55.00 (one half) $27.50 

1 evening wrap $25 (One 
half) 1 

1 spring coat $40 (One 
half) 

1 wool dress—jersey 

1 silk dress 

1 silk dress 

1 evening dress 

2 cotton dresses (to be 
made) 


Blouses, Skirts, Sweaters 


3 blouses at $2.00 
1 wool skirt 
1 sweater 


$6.00 
8.00 
5.00 


Hats, Shoes, Gloves 


Spring hat 

2 winter hats at $5.00 
Sports hat (spring) 

1 pr. oxfords 

1 pr. strap pumps 

1 pr. slippers 

1 pr. dress shoes 

1 pr. bedroom slippers 

1 pr. sneakers 

1 pr. rubbers 

2 pr. kid gloves at $2.00 
2 pr. pepper de gloves at 


$1.5 


Undergarments 


3 vests at 50 cents 

1 silk vest 

3 prs. knickers at $1.25 

1 pr. silk knickers 

3 nightgowns at $1.50 

2 union suits at $1.50 

2 slips at $2.00 

1 slip at $6.00 

2 corsets at $5.00 

Kimono 

10 prs. silk stockings 

2 prs. silk and wool stock- 
ings at $2.50 


Bathing suit outfit . 


Accessories 


6.75 
3.00 


Bag 
Umbrella 
Handkerchiefs 


Incidentals 


Total 


$158.00 


14.75 
13.70 


$343.20 


a THE top of the page is the type of 
dress I have in mind for the one dress 
that Mrs. Nelson is to buy ready-made. 


It must be suitable for many different : 


occasions and it must be good-looking 
the second year as well as the first, for 
she needs two silk dresses. The woman 
who has very few clothes must be sure 
to buy good materials. This dress 
should be kept for the times that she 
sallies forth for an event. $7.00 plus 
the $23.00 already saved makes $30, 00. 

If she feels quite sure of her sewing 
ability, she can make this dress herself ; 
it will cost much less. If she is not 
adept, however, she cannot afford to 
run the risk of spoiling it. 

Only two union suits are: listed, but 
these also should last two years, giving 
her four union suits for each year. 


November 


2 union suits 
Dress ($30) 
Handkerchiefs 


No. 8. Frock of crépe satin with straight-line - 


paneled tunic. Vest and buttons with imitation 
buttonholes of contrasting color. Colors: 
black with beige, navy with reed oo apa 
with tan. Sizes, 36 to 46. Price, $29.7 


No. 9. Combination suit of fine cotton, well 

fashioned and _ well reinforced. Built-up 

shoulder or bodice top, short- or long-sleeved, 

“ie knee- or ankle-length. Sizes, 36 to 44. Price, 
1.50. 


No. 10. Special quality white linen handker- 
chiefs of medium weight ‘with midget hems. 
$2.75 per dozen. 

Directions for ordering and returning on page 103. 


The Monthly Budget Leaflet No. 8 contains the 
yearly and all the monthly budgets for the 
$160.00-a-year expenditure (from April to April). 


The Monthly Budget Leaflet No. 9 contains the 
yearly and all the monthly budgets for the 
$343.20 yearly expenditure (from October to 
October). 


For either, send a stamped self-addressed 
envelope to Miss Conover’s Inquiry Bureau, 
Woman’s Home Companion, New York City. 
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This Free Catalog 


Will Save You Both Time and pe 
Write for a copy NOW to 
JASON WEILER & SONS 
(Established 1870) 


Manufacturing Wholesale and Retail 
Jewelers and Diamond Importers 


338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


This Free 


Delivery 
Prepaid 

to Any 
Address 


Money 
refunded 
wees 
You will delight Pe on hed. 
in looking thru this 164- : 
page Free Catalog with its thousands of illustra- 


tions and money-saving prices on the following: 


Jewelry Diamonds Watches 
Silver Pearls Toilet Sets 
Cut Glass Clocks Umbrellas 


Gold and Silver | Leather Goods | French Ivory 
Pens & Pencils | Gifts for Men, for Women, for Baby, etc. 
Following are a sew Gift Suggestions 


14K Solid 
White Gold The latest model 


40960W i 

14K Solid White Gold Wrist Watch with 15 jeweled 
guaran accurate movement. Black or gray silk 

wbhon bracelet with white solid gold 1 50 Platinum 

finish beautifully engraved dial, > $21.5 

a remarkable value for........ 


36683W—Solid White , 
#4 Gold Ring, richly 
i Loe full Ess 

S/) diamond set in 
¥ black onyx. A 
special value 


35826W BF 


Babies’ 


ity Old Willard 

Solid G Id Locket tyle Wa 
With i age |i Clock, Ye = on = 
carved. 95c | a: ei mahogany case, 
decorated 

ea eer a eR glass panels, 


$12.50 


Sterling 
Silver 
huseore 


Deni tully 
enameled 
floral 
effect. 


51689W — Dutch 
Silver Salts and 
Peppers, ea. 34c 
Set of 6 for $1.95 


— Oriental Silver - Plated 


51695 
Table Mats (6-inch). 


Set of $1 .00 


3 for 


DIAMOND 
MOUNTED WATCH! $59. 00 


40905W—Six full cut, blue-white Diamonds of exc 3 
tional brilliancy and four rich blue Sapphires set 
platinum. Case is 18K white Solid Gold with engraved 
platinum finished dial. The 17-jewel movement is an 
adjusted ayy das ghia accurate timekeeper. 9.00 
refunded this watch can be duplicated feats 
elsewhere for less than $85.00. Our price 


$50.00 


»~ Perfectly cut, blue- 
white diamond of 
exceptional brillian- 
cy set in 18K solid 
ma white gold ring—ex- 
™ Guisitely hand carved 
and pierced. 
Diamonds will be 
sent anywhere on ° 
approval, 


A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 
% carat, $31.00 | 44 carat, $73.00 2 carats, $290.00 
¥%6 carat, 50.00 1 carat, 145.00 3 carats, 435.00 


---- CLIP COUPON—FILL IN AND MAIL NOW---- 


JASON WEILER & SONS 


338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Mfg. Wholesale and Retail Jewelers since 1870 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam, London and Paris 
Please send FREE 164-page Catalog 


showing weights, 
sizes, prices and 
qualities on all 
diamond mounted 
jewelry. 
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Reduced 
53 
Lbs. 


in Nine 
Weeks! 


4 


Society Wom- 
an Takes Off 
Every Bit Of 
Excess Flesh; 
Mrs. Bayliss 
Tells Here 
HowSheDid It 


Mrs. Jessica PENROSE 
Bayutss of Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania, did not 
find it hard to go from 
ror lbs. down to 138. Do 
you see a single sign of 
gauntiness, or any 
flabby look? 


“NEVER dreamed you could do it, Mr. 
Wallace,” wrote this young matron from 
Philadelphia’s smart suburb. Her letter 

is an eloquent testimonial to the efficiency of 

Wallace reducing records. A reduction of 

more than 50 pounds in a few weeks! But 

read her own story: 


“Here I am, back to 138 Ibs. after my avoirdupois 
had hovered round the impossible two hundred mark! 
Your perfectly wonderful music movements—nothing 
else—did it. You have reduced my weight from 191 
to 138, and lightened my heart as no one can know 
who has not had activities and enjoyments curtailed 
for years—and suddenly restored. 


“Thanks to Wallace I am dancing, golfing and ‘going’ 
as of yore, and wearing styles I would have had to forego 
with my figure what it was. Because I once laughed at the 
idea of ‘getting thin to music’ I offer in humble apology 
this letter, my photograph and permission to publish 
them should you desire.” 


It’s SO Easy To Do! 


Most women of bulky figure would make almost any 
sacrifice to attain the symmetry Mrs. Bayliss’ photo 
reveals. But you need not sacrifice your health, com- 
fort or even convenience. The process is enjoyable. 
You use Wallace’s records but ten minutes a day! Yet 
the reduction is felt within five days of starting; the second 
week will bring a noticeable improvement; the third or 
fourth week will find you lighter by many pounds. 


The beauty of Wallace’s method is its absolutely 
natural reduction and redistribution of weight. Unlike 
the drastic drugging methods, there is no loss of flesh 
where you cannot afford to lose it. 


How long will it take? Some lose seven or eight 
pounds in the first five-days test period; others but two 
or three. Much depends on the individual constitution. 
But you can and will lose steadily by this method—as 


fast as is good for you. And everyone who ever reduced ~ 


this way will tell you it’s downright fun. 


Free Proof—Send No Money 


ier try Wallace’s way for a week. That’s all he asks. 
on’t send any money; don’t promise to pay anything 
now or later. The trial is free. If you don’t see surprising 
results in even these few days—simply mail back the 
record and you will not owe Wallace a penny. Let the 
scales decide. Here is the coupon that brings first week’s 
reducing lesson complete, record and all. 


Mail This Coupon 


to WALLACE 
630 So. Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 448 


Brings First Lesson FREE 


Please send me FREE and POSTPAID for a week’s 
free trial the original Wallace Reducing Record. 


Name 
Address 
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Hats Have Grown Up © 


The higher crown is particularly well suited to the matron 


By ISABEL DE NYSE CONOVER 


Mosaic work, dovetailed black felt and hat- 
ters’ plush, 1s the main feature of the Suzanne 
Talbot hat just at the right. A trotteur type, 
by Maryvonne, has a close. side roll held an 
place by a quill of metal and soutache braid 


Good for the younger 
woman is a picture shape 
of ribbon woven in com- 
bined satin and more 
effect. Note its puffy- 
edged brim and perky, 
one-sided bow. The 
knotted turban is also a 
ribbon hat, by Caroline 
Reboux. It combines 
satin of two colors, ar- 
ranged in broad bands 


| HEN the cloche was the style, no 
\ K really smart alternative was offered 

: for the woman just a shade too ma- 
ture to look well in its snug turned-down 
lines. Now things are quite the other way, 
Mr. Heller points out to me, though perhaps 
not as severely so. The matron, the woman 
of dignity, can make a more varied selection 
of suitable shapes among the new hats than 
is possible for her younger sister. There are 
many smart, youthful types to be sure, but 
the high crowns and the high trims—the 
cream of new millinery fashions—these be- 
long primarily to the woman who is nearer 
her thirties than her teens. 


Lewis poses glycerined 
ostrich—black dipped in 
white—on the turn of a 
tall crown. In an ex- 
tremely large felt by 
Jeanne LDelzons, the 
simple bow of cut felt 
is arranged up on the 
crown, to give a high line 


Hats 
imported by 
FERLE HELLER 
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“The Fashions” 


AVE you had your copy 

of the current issue of 

Miss Conover’s hand- 

book for the woman who plans 

clothes, either for herself or for 

others? ‘‘The Fashions” is a 

forty-page booklet of clothes in- 

surance, designed to guide you 

toward exactly the right de- 

cisions on what to make or what 
to buy. 

A summary of style trends, 
good-taste suggestions, dress- 
making lessons, a fabric talk, a 
graphic budget, the introduc- 
tion of Miss Conover’s new 
Primer Patterns—these are a 
few of the features included in 
the new edition. It’s lavishly 
illustrated with WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION patterns, totaling 
about a hundred and fifty. 

There is a whole page devoted 
to make-over notes, by Virginia 
Dibble, with whose clever ideas 
for clothes resuscitation you are 
already acquainted. She has 
studied current modes for pos- 
sibilities for redeeming last 
year’s frocks and has discovered 
several. She tells you just what 
to do, when and why to do it. 
And they will not look made 
over. 

This semiannual service 
book, supplementary to the 
fashion news in the COMPANION, 
is a practical investment. Its 
initial cost is fifteen cents, but it 
really costs you only five as it 
containsacoupon worth tencents 
on a pattern purchase. If 
you're in need of clothes or of 
Christmas gift ideas, “The 
Fashions”’ will prove especially 
valuable. Re 


How to Order 


Send fifteen cents in stamps or post- 
office money order to the Pattern De- 
partment, Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, and ask for “‘The Fashions.”’ 
It is not wise to send coins in pay- 
ment, as they do not always carry 
safely through the mail. 


Will Your Hair ° 


Stand Close 


Inspection? 


Is it soft and silky, bright and fresh-look- 
ing — full of life and lustre? 


OUR hair, more than anything else, makes or 
spoils your whole appearance. 


It tells the world what you are. 


Wear your hair becomingly; always have it beauti- 
fully clean and well kept, and it will add more than 
anything else to your attractiveness and charm. 


Beautiful hair is not a matter of luck. 
You, too, can have beautiful hair. 


Beautiful hair depends almost entirely upon the way 
you shampoo it. Proper shampooing is what brings out 
all the real life and lustre, all the natural wave and color 
and makes it soft, fresh and luxuriant. 


When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, lifeless, stiff 
and gummy, and the strands cling together, and it feels 
harsh and disagreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 


_ When your hair has been shampooed properly, and 
is thoroughly clean, it will be glossy, smooth and bright, 
delightfully fresh-looking, soft and silky. 


While your hair must have frequent and regular 
washing to keep it beautiful, it cannot stand the harsh 
effect of ordinary soaps. The free alkali in ordinary 
soaps soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle and 
ruins it. 


That is why discriminating women, everywhere, now 
use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This clear, pure 
and entirely greaseless product brings out all the real 
beauty of the hair and cannot possibly injure. It does 
not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter 
how often you use it. 


If you want to see how really beautiful you can make 
you hair look, just follow this simple method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


RRS: wet the hair and scalp in clear warm water. 
Then apply a little Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo, 
rubbing it in thoroughly all over the scalp, and through- 


out the entire 
length, down to 
the ends of the 
hair. 


Two or three 
teaspoonfuls 
will make an 
abundance of 
rich, creamy 
lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and briskly witl: 
the finger tips, so as toloosen the dandruff and small 
particles of dust and dirt that stick to the scalp. 


After rubbing in the rich creamy Mulsified 
lather, rinse the hair and scalp thoroughly— 
always using clear, fresh warm water. Then use an- 
other application of Mulsified, again working up a 
lather and rubbing it in briskly as before. 


You will notice the difference in your hair even before 
it is dry, for it will be soft and silky in the water. The 
strands will fall apart easily, each separate hair floating 
alone in the water, and the entire mass, even while 
wet, will feel loose, fluffy and light to the touch and 
be so clean it will fairly squeak when you pull it through 
your fingers. 


Witt (GREFE 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


HIS is very important. After the final washing, 
the hair and scalp should be rinsed in at least two 


changes of good warm water. When you have rinsed . 


the hair thoroughly, wring it as dry as you can, and 
finish by rubbing it with a towel, shaking it and flufing 
it until it is dry. Then give it a good brushing. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find your hair 
will dry quickly and evenly and have the appearance of 
being much thicker and heavier than it really is. 


If you want to always be remembered for your beauti- 


© THE R.LW.CO. 


ful, well-kept hair, make it a rule to set a certain day 
each week for a Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This 
regular weekly shampooing will keep the scalp soft 
and the hair fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking and 
fluffy, wavy and easy to 
manage—and it will be 
noticed and admired by 
everyone. 


You can get Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo 
at any drug store 
or toilet goods coun- 
ter, anywhere in the 
world. A 4-ounce 
bottle should last for 
months. 


Splendid for children 


—fine for men. % : 
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Make-a model pantry with Valspar-Enamel! 


Housewives everywhere are finding it easy 
to brighten the kitchen and pantry with 
Valspar-Enamel. Mrs. Violette Jaeger of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, wrote us how she had 
beautified her “workshop,” as she called it, 
with these lustrous, waterproof Enamels. 


Among other uses she says, “I took anumber 
of cans and gave them all a coat of Valspar- 
Enamel in the same shade of blue as my blue 
and white checkered linoleum. That was two 
years ago. In spite of frequent washing with 
hot water and soap, they are neither chipped, 
cracked nor peeled, and they look just as nice 
today as they ever did!” 


And that’s only one of the ways in which 
Valsparring will brighten up your kitchen. 


Clear Valspar Varnish will keep your drain- 
board spick and span in spite of the daily 


use of soap and hot water. It will freshen your 
Linoleum or Congoleum, and prolong its life. 


alspar-Enamel will give your kitchen 
cabinet, furniture and woodwork a brilliant, 
hard finish that moisture and hot dishes can- 
not mar. And with black Valspar-Enamel your 
gas range, your stove and your stovepipes 
can be made to look like new. 


Valspar-Enamels are made of the finest pig- 
ments carefully ground in Valspar Varnish, 
which insures absolute waterproofness and 
durability. They flow smoothly, and are easy 
to apply. The colors are Red—Jight and deep; 
Blue—light, medium and deep; Green—Medi- 
um and deep; Ivory, Bright Yellow, Vermilion, 
Gray and Brown. Also Black, White, Gold, 


Bronze, Aluminum and Flat Black. 
Send for sample can and color chart. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World—Established 1832 


New York Chicago Boston Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 
W. P. FULLER & CO., Pacific Coast 


VALENTINE’S 


VALSPAR 


ENAME L 


yi 


Print full mail address plainly. 


Wes.Us, par-O8 


The famous Valspar 
boiling water test 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c apiece for each 40c sample can checked 
at right. (Only one sample each of Clear Valspar, Varnish- 
Stain and Enamel supplied per person at this special price) 
AAS 4 Valspar Instruction Booklet with Color Charts, 15c extra. 
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Send for Sample Can 
and Color Chart 


Valspar-Enamel [J 
Choose 1 Color ...... 
Clear Valspar . 0 
Valspar-Stain . 0 
Choose 1 Color ...... 
Valspar Booklet 0 
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Fur Patches 


Add a decorative touch to old or new clothes 


WZ calte [sawmy first B 
collection of fall ”y 
GABRIELLE 
ROSIERE 


clothes this year I 
wanted to go right home 
and unpack a certain trunk 
in the storeroom. I had 
in mind a seal scarf that 
was worn on the edges. I knew there 
was enough of it left for patches and 
I had made mental notes of at least a 
dozen ways that I could use diamonds, 
ovals, circles, and oblongs of the seal. 

Of course, there were among the col- 
lection of clothes that I had looked at 
coats of soft-napped woolen with lux- 
urious fur collars and cuffs, lovely gar- 
ments half fur and half cloth, wraps all 
of one fur or made of two contrasting 
pelts. All these coats I admired, but I 
admit that I was concerned more with 
the patches, stripes, 
pieces, and panels, for I 
had the seal scarf at 
home. I thought of all 
the shabby scarfs and 
stoles and muffs and 
coats that other women 
must have and how 
easily they could be 
turned into expensive- 
looking trimming. 

Some of the neck 
finishes and hats that I 
like best I have had 
sketched. You will see 
them at the top of the 
page. Perhaps you can 
use the good parts of an 
old fur piece in some of 
these ways. Starting at 
the left side of the pic- 
ture, the first hat is a 
black silk beaver 
trimmed with patches 
of gray squirrel cut tri- 
angular. The collar of 
the suit has the same 
fur in stripes placed one inch apart so 
that the black kasha cloth shows be- 
tween. 

The hat shown directly above is a tan 
cut felt banded at the bottom with 
nutria. The collar of the tan poplin coat 
is a straight band that is wool-em- 
broidered on the inner side and faced 
with the fur on the back. The next hat 
above is brown hatters’ plush. Here 
mink is cut in a scroll design and 
patched on almost like a spray of 
flowers or leaves. The stem is em- 
broidered in heavy wool yarn. The girl 
at the center top of the picture is 


“FUR TRIMMINGS”: Miss Rosiere’s 


leaflet tells how to cut, clean, and sew 
fur into the trimmings on this page. It 
costs ten cents and may be ordered from 
Miss Conover’s Inquiry Bureau, Wom- 
an’s Home Companion, New York City. 


wearing a hat and scart 
that match. The scarf has 
a straight neckband of seal 
with ends of gathered chif- 
fon, hand-painted. The 
turban is banded with the 
seal and has a chiffon top. 
Even the hand bag matches. It is made 
of the chiffon and faced with the fur 
over the top. 

The hat at the right of the center is 
black velvet banded with chinchilla. 
The rolling collar of the velour de laine 
suit coat has a narrow band of the fur. 

At the lower right there is a picture 
of a brown felt hat faced with brown 
earacul. The coat has a double collar of 
the same fur. 

In the lower center there is an illus- 
tration of a young girl’s hat of gray felt 
trimmed with three cir- 
cles of gray squirrel. 
Her gray kasha cloth 
frock has its collar and 
sleeves banded with the 


the right is wearing a 
wrapped turban of black 
satin with a band of 
seal over the top and 
around the bottom. Her 
dress is black rep, also 
banded with the seal. 
You will find six sleeve 
finishes sketched in the 
center of the page. The 
sleeve at the top is one 
of the new _ topcoat 
sleeves that gathers into 
a narrow band and fits 
the wrist loosely. It is 
banded withnutria. The 
sleeve below belongs to 
a velvet suit. It has an 
underarm sleeve of bro- 
cade banded with chin- 
chilla. The collar of this 
particular coat matches the sleeve finish. 
Another coat sleeve is shown below. 
Here two bands of mink are used on a 
deep green velour de laine. The coat 
sleeve below this one illustrates a smart 
way of eking out a little fur with 
braid. This fur is seal with wide and 
narrow braid interlaced above. The 
sleeve next to the bottom belongs to a 
soft homespun of a cocoa shade. The 


fur is brown-dyed rabbit. The sleeve.at | 


the very bottom shows an elbow-length 
cuff of shaved lamb. 

Since cufis stand much hard wear, it 
is wiser to trim them with durable furs. 


‘““THE FASHIONS”’: Miss Conover’snew 
fall and winter style book is now ready. 
Price fifteen cents with a pattern coupon 
worth ten cents. Order from Pattern De- 
partment, Woman’s Home Companion, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Copyright, 1924, by The Crowell Publishing Company 


same fur. The girl at. 


Our 30! Anniversary 
Deluxe Gift book 


—— OR this Our 30th Anniversary 
fei | Gift Book, we have assem- 
bled what we believe to be the 
most beautiful selection of 
Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
Silverware, Toilet Ware, Leather 
Goods and Gift Novelties that 
it has ever been our pleasure 
to offer to our friends and 
customers. 


The prices, too, are surprisingly 
low—lower than in years. Prompt 
and Courteous Service as always 
and the Baird-North guarantee of 
absolute satisfaction Or your mon- 
ey promptly refunded. Make your 
gift selections for Christmas from 

the thousands shown in this 
beautiful Gift Book—send for 
your Free Copy Today. 
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Our Guarantee 


you may order direct 
from this advertisement 
without hesitation. Every 
article shown here or in our 
Gift Book is exactly as illus- 
trated and described. If for 
any reason you are not per- 
fectly satisfied with any 
article you buy from us, 
you may send it back at 
once, for full refund or ex- 
change, provided goods 
have not been engraved to . 
your special order. 
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BAIRD-NORTH CO., 614 Broad St., Providence, R. I. 


Gentlemen: ‘Kindly send me my FREE copy of your beautifully illustrated Gift 
Book for 1925. This places me under no obligation whatever. 
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in your 


cook book 


A noted Chef’s recipes for 
making savory soups, stews, 
gravies, sauces and other 
tempting and delicious dishes. 


Macaroni Supreme 


2 teaspoonfuls Kitchen Bouquet; 14: pack- 
age Fould’s Macaroni, 1 large tablespoon- 
ful flour, 2 tablespoonfuls butter, 2 table- 
spoonfuls onion chopped fine, 2 cups milk, 
cheese. Break macaroni in inch pieces, 
throw into boiling salted water enough 
to cover well, and.cook until tender. Rinse 
well in cold water. Prepare a sauce as fol- 
lows: Into a saucepan place the butter and 
onions and let simmer, but not brown, for 
ten minutes; then add flour, stirring well. 
Add the milk gradually and stir until 
smooth. Put cheese to make one cupful 
through the food amPEC add the Kitchen 
Bouquet and mix well, then add to the 


sauce. Mix sauce and macaroni together, ~ 


reheat and serve. : 


Mushroom Sauce 


3'tablespoonfuls Kitchen Bouquet;14cupful  - 


butter; 44 cupful flour; 1 teaspoonful salt; 
dash cayenne; 1 teaspoonful onion juice; 
2 cupfuls milk; 1can mushrooms. Melt the 
butter, add flour and milk gradually, stirring 
all the while. When cooked add the salt, 
cayenne, onion juice and Kitchen Bouquet. 
Drain and chop mushrooms, add to sauce 
and cook 3 minutes. 


Economical Stew 
1 teaspoonful Kitchen Bouquet; 1 lb. beef- 


steak; 3 carrots; 2 raw pOtatoes; 1 qt. water; - 


2 tablespoonfuls rice; 2 tablespoonfuls but- 
ter; 1 tablespoonful flour. Melt butter and 
brown meat in this. When nicely browned 


add flour and water. Cook from 14 to 3% of. 


an hour before adding vegetables and rice. 
Vegetables should be diced. Season.to taste 
and add Kitchen Bouquet. To be served 
with mashed potatoes. 


Cream Sauce 


Cook together one-fourth a cup, each, of 
butter and flour, «and add gradually one 
pint of milk; let simmer ten minutes after 
all the liquid has been added; season with 
salt and pepper and add Kitchen Bouquet 
to taste. 


Is out 
and paste it 
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Chop Suey 


3 tablespoonfuls Kitchen Bouquet; 1 pound 
veal steak cut in cubes; 2 cupfuls celery, 
diced; 1 cupful chopped Spanish onions; 
1 large can mushrooms; 1 tablespoonful 
chopped peanuts; 2 tablespoonfuls butter; 
1 teaspoonful salt; 14 teaspoonful pepper. 
Melt the butter in frying pan, add the veal 
and cook until seared, or white all over, 
turn in the celery and onions and cook 
gently until the onions and celery are 
tender; then add the mushrooms with their 
liquor and a third cupful of water, together 
with the nuts, salt, pepper and Kitchen 
Bouquet. Cover and simmer for twenty 
minutes. Place in a mound on a cho 
platter, surround with boiled rice sbinklcl 
with paprika and serve very hot. 


Onion Soup 


1 tablespoon Kitchen Bouquet; 5 large 
onions; 1 tablespoon finely minced car- 
rot; 3 tablespoons butter; 5 tablespoons 
flour; 314 pints boiling water; salt and 
pepper to taste; 3 bouillon cubes; 44 cup 
thin cream. Peel and parboil onions for 
3 minutes, drain and chop fine, place in 
saucepan with carrot and butter and simmer 
5 minutes. Add flour, stir and add boiling 
water, salt and pepper and cook slowly a 
half hour. Strain, add bouillon cubes and 
stir until dissolved. Add Kitchen Bouquet 
and cream. Place several pieces toast in 
tuteen, pour over soup and serve at once. 


Chicken Curry 


2 tablespoons Kitchen Bouquet; 2 cups 
chicken, cut small; 1 large onion, sliced; 
I teaspoon sugar; 1 sour apple, peeled and 
chopped; 1 cup cream; 3 tablespoons flour; 
1 tablespoon curry powder; 4 tablespoons 
butter; salt and pepper; 114 cups water or 
stock. Melt butter, add onion and cook 
tender, add flour, sugar and curry powder 
and stir over fire for two minutes; then add 
apple, liquid and chicken and cook slowly 
for half hour. Then add cream, Kitchen 
Bouquet, salt and pepper and serve with 
border of boiled rice. 


KITCHEN 
BOUQUET 


The Chef’s flavoring for home cooking 
A delightful blend of the rich juices of choice 


0. 4505 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


The Junior Tunic 


) talked-of awk- 
- ward age can 
be teased out of its 
awkwardness if one 
tries hard enough. 
There’s no reason 
why the ten-year-old 
schoolgirl can’t give 
just as smart an 
appearance as her 
debonair sister of 
eighteen. 

This tunic dress 
for instance, recently 
arrived from Paris, 
is a chic costume 
whichadaptsitselfsuitably totheyounger 
girl. A tunic of dark blue kasha cloth 
or charmeen worn over a plaited plaid 
skirt of flannel or taffeta with a tiny 
repetition of the plaid at the neck and 
sleeves makes a gay costume. 

A blue flannel, piped and faced with 
bright green flannel, the buttonhole and 


‘“*The Fashions” includes a good choice of simple 
and attractive patterns for girls of this age, as 
well as for older and younger sisters. See page 
114 for further details about this dressmaking 
booklet and directions for ordering it. 

Miss Conover offers the leaflets: ‘““Makeovers 
for Young Girls’ Clothes,’ ‘‘Makeovers for 
Little Girls’ Clothes,”’ and ‘‘Makeovers for Little 
Boys’ Clothes.’’ Send astamped self-addressed 

_ envelope for each. 


this also, gives an 
interesting effect of 
Chinese coloring. A 
single line of vermil- 
ion at the top of and 
abovethegreen lining 
of the wall collar adds 
a more daring note. 

A light-weight 
broadcloth or soft 
woolen material in 
one of the small 
plaids or stripes like 
those shown below 
makes a picturesque 
little tunic frock. 

There are many ways in which pet 
dresses can be resuscitated. 

The straight line of trimming up the 
front affords an excellent opportunity 
for two extra inches all the way down. 

The dress that is just a little too tight 
across the chest is easily adjusted by 
adding one of the popular bosom fronts. 


No. 4505—Junior Tunic Dress (side-opening 
tunic with plaited skirt). Sizes, 8 to 14 years. 
Size 12 requires one and one-half yards of 
fifty-four-inch material for tunic and one and 
one-eighth yards of thirty-six-inch lining for un- 
derslip, with one and one-fourth yards of thirty- 
six-inch material for plaited flounce. Price, 
twenty cents. Order from Pattern Department, 
Woman’s Home Companion, 381 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


garden vegetables. Gives a wonderful taste, 
color and flavor to soups, stews, gravies, 
sauces, meats and fish. At all leading grocers. 

Send 10 cents for 


SPECIAL OFFER: Senetoes size 


trial bottle. 


Folder containing other recipes 
sent free on request. 


KITCHEN BOUQUET, Inc. 
522 Fifth Avenue, Dept. W. H.C. 
New York 


Copyright, 1924, by The Crowell Publishing Company : 


( ‘ream of Tartar 


of representative 
New England Doctors 


Y 
Bakin 


SA 


Powder 


is the most healthful’ 


2,800 New England doctors were 
recently asked, “What kind of bak- 
ing powder do you consider the 
best from a health point of view?” 


81% of those who answered said: 
“Cream of Tartar !’’ 


This overwhelming verdict from 
physicians in favor of this precious 
ingredient of Royal Baking Powder 
is of great importance to every 
housekeeper. 


N Royal are perfectly blended soda 
and pure cream of tartar derived from 
grapes grown in the famous vineyards of 
southern Europe. 
It contains no alum. 


For more than three generations Royal 
Baking Powder has kept to an absolute 


HOT MOLASSES CAKE 

Care should be taken not to bake any 
molasses mixture in too hot an oven 
as it browns more quickly than other 
mixtures. Oiled paper in the bottom 
of the pan makes the cake easier 
to turn out and helps prevent 
burning. 


Complete recipes for the foods illus- 
trated are in the Royal Cook Book. 


Contains no alum— (% 
Leaves no bitter taste ™ 


standard of uniformity. With it you can 
use the same recipe year after year, 
and your baking powder will give you 
identically the same results. 

Cakes and biscuits baked with Royal 
are uniformly light, fluffy, delicious — 
fine-textured and full flavored! Royal 
Baking Powder is the highest quality 


baking powder in the world—used all 
over the world —yet enough Royal for a 
large layer cake costs less than two cents. 


Experienced cooks know they can trust » 
Royal to give them beautifully raised 
cakes and biscuits every time; inex- 
perienced cooks have the best luck with 
it. For fifty years Royal Baking Powder 
has been used by housewives of America 
for successful baking. 


cA Complete ‘Recipe Book 
y FREE 


Over 350 tested recipes for all kinds of 
delicious foods including those illus- 
trated here. You will find this cook book 
extremely practical. Over nine million 
copies have been distributed. Fill out 
the coupon below and mail today—we 
will send you this book free. 


ROYAL CINNAMON BUNS 
Many people prefer buns that are 
more crusty than the kind usually 
served. For crusty buns bake in indi- 
vidual muffin tins. 


PRINCESS CAKE 
All fine-grained white cakes require 
careful mixing of ingredients rather 
than beating. Beating causes the air 
bubbles which make this kind of cake 


coarse-textured. 


THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 
103 East 41st St., New York 


Send me free copy of the famous Royal Cook Book containing over 350 
delicious recipes. 
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bristmas Gifts 
you can make yourself 


Gifts that are easy and inexpensive to ay 
make. Gifts that delight your friends : 
because you made them and because they 
are unique;dainty, practical and useful. 


LE PAGE'S CRAFT BOOK will show you how 


Ars. ~ make Christmas Gifts at home 


. .. . | nave always known that LePage’s is a wonderful 
mender to have around the house, and I have mended dozens 
of things with it, but I had no idea, until I got your book, 
how many nice things I could make with it... .”’ 


Easier and quicker than sewing 


oa & A You will be delightfully surprised at the ease and quickness 
‘ with which you can make things, and at the high quality of 
your own craftsmanship. 


.... Youare really right about LePage’s Craft being easier 
and quicker than sewing. Yesterday afternoon I made a doll’s 
cradle and a work basket, and was surprised enough to get 
both of them finished long before the afternoon was over. They 
are very attractive and I ApPeEC ARs knowing about LePage’s 
Craft, as otherwise I never should have made them... .”’ 


Wonderful variety of things you can make 


Tue handsome new edition of LePage’s Craft Book, beautifully 
illustrated in colors, gives directions for making more than 
too useful and attractive little gifts suitable for Christmas. 
You can also make things for birthday gifts, for bridge prizes, 
to sell at church fairs and bazaars, and for use in your own home. 


Send 10 cents today for LePage’s Craft Book 


LePaGe’s Craft Book has become a “‘best seller.’’ Over 350,000 
women have bought it. Try this new way of making gifts. See 
what a wonderful help it will be to you. Send now and have 
your gifts ready before the last minute Christmas rush. 


Just write your name and address plainly on the coupon 
below, tear it out now and mail it today with ro cents in 
stamps or coin to LePage’s Craft League, 153 Essex Avenue, 
Gloucester, Mass., and a copy of LePage’s Craft Book will be 
sent you by return mail, postage paid. 


LEPAGE's CraFT LEAGUE, 153 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find 10 cents 
(stamps or coin) for which send me by return 
mail, postage paid, a copy of the new edition 


THE doll’s cradle is made 
from anold salt box attrac- 
tively covered and decorated. 


in colors of LePage’s Craft Book for making § 
Christmas Gifts. | - AG E 
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No. 4493 


How Tall Are You? 


A pattern planned for a tall, stout woman 


HIS month Miss Con- 
over offers in her indi- 
A. vidualized patterns a 
dress for the tall, stout 
woman. Cut to bust measure, 
as ordinary patterns are, and 
also to height, these special 
patterns minimize fitting. 
There are patterns for the 
short, thin woman who is from 
five feet to five feet three : 
inches in height, and from thirty-two 
to thirty-six inches bust; for the short 


/ 


woman of medium weight, from thirty-. 


eight to forty-two inches bust; for the 
short, stout woman, from forty-four to 
fifty-six inches bust; for the thin woman 
of medium height who is from five feet 
four to five feet seven inches in height, 
and from thirty-two to thirty-six inches 
bust; for the stout woman of medium 
height, from forty-four to fifty-six 
inches bust; for the tall, thin woman 
who is from five feet eight to six feet in 
height, and from thirty-two to thirty- 
six inches bust; for the tall woman of 
medium weight, from thirty-eight to 
forty-two inches bust; and this month 


Pattern No. 4493—Straight- 
Hanging Dress in Overblouse 
Effect. Sizes, 44 to 56. Suitable 
for a tall, stout woman. Size 
forty-six requires four and one- 
fourth yards of forty-inch ma- 
terial with one-half yard con- 
trasting material. Price of this 
pattern, thirty cents. 


for the tall, stout woman, 
from f orty-four to fifty-six 
inches bust. 

The woman who is tall as 
well as stout has a greater 
choice in designs than the 
stout woman who is short or 
of medium height. She may 
have more intricate patterns, 
such as the one offered this 
month. It is an overblouse 
style, but so planned that it saves ma- 
terial. The blouse is finished with a tuck 
at the lower edge. It laps over and 
stitches to the skirt band. The small 
view in the center shows this. There is a 
seam at the low waistline across the 
back, and just a few gathers at the top 
of the skirt to avoid spanning the hips. 
When the front and back are joined to- 
gether, the tunic section is free from the 
back. See the little view at the bottom 
of the page. 

To accompany each special pattern is 
a leaflet ‘‘Styles That Suit Your Type.” 
You may have one for a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope. Another series 
of leaflets is ‘‘ Your Colors.”’ 


If you want to see the whole 
series of individualized patterns, 
buy “‘The Fashions” Miss 
Conover’s little style magazine. 
It costs only fifteen cents and 
contains a coupon worth ten 
_ cents when you order one of the 
patterns. Directions for order- 
ing will be found on page 117. 


Copyright, 1924, by The Crowell Publishing Company 


Every desirable 
color 


*Slipper Heel slenderizes ankles 


KM 
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WEAR / 
WEAR / 


WEAR / 


Thats what Kay ser 


hosiery does 


Every new feature 


*Marvel-Stripe stops laddering 


And then, also, those with sandal 
feet and low spliced heel 


E very Pansid style 


$1.50 per pair and up 


JZ 


*Trademarks Registered 


FULL-FASHIONED «te SILK HOSIERY 


HOSIERY 


a] 


UNDERWEAR o~ 


GLOVES 
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Adds Glossy 


Lustre, Instantly! 


Keeps Your Hair Soft and 
Easy to Manage 


Just moisten the bristles of your hair brush 
with a few drops of Glostora and brush it 
on your hair. You will be surprised at the 
result. It will give your hair an unusually 
rich, silky gloss and lustre—instantly. 

Glostora simply makes your hair more 
beautiful by enhancing the wave and color. 
It keeps the wave and curl in and leaves 
your hair soft and easy to manage, so that it 
stays just as you arrange it—even after 
shampooing. 

Use a little once or twice a week and you 
will be delighted to see how much more 
beautiful and attractive your hair will look 
and how much easier it will be to manage 
—whether long or bobbed. 7 

There is nothing better for children, whose 
hair lacks natural life and lustre, or is in- 
clined to be stubborn and hard to train and 
keep in place. 

Glostora is inexpensive and you can get 
a bottle at any drug store 
or toilet goods counter. 


Keeps Hair 


Neatly Combed 


Glostora gives the hair that rich, 
naturally glossy, refined and or- 
derly appearance, so es- 
sential to well-groomed 
men and boys. 

Alittle Glostora rubbed 
through the hair once or 
twice a week, or after 
shampooing, keeps it so 
soft and pliable that it 
stays in place just as 
combed or brushed and 
does not becomemussed 
up or disarranged. 


Not sticky, pasty 
or greasy 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


9 COLORS* 


vid 


worker with our artificial 
silk 6-strand Embroidery 
; Floss absolutely boil-proof 
“ we will send 9 colors free and 
* postpaid to any lady sending 
‘Y only 25c for this 3-piece buffet set. 
i” COLLINGBOU RNE’S 
A Boil-Proof 6-strand 
Artificial Silk Embroidery Floss 
Val has the beautiful finish and lasting sheen 
of silk. Buffet set is stamped on white 
linen finish hedskin, size 12” x 36”. Send 
for your special bargain outfit today. 


Collingbourne Mills 
ept. 821 Elgin, Ill. 


per OZ» Poy 
N ass0r 3 ¥ Satisfactio™ 
color d. 
Y AR ar advo AVE? 


No. 7. 
Price, $14.75 


The Adjustable Dress 


A cloth ready-made for mother or daughter 


ris practical dress is one of Miss 
Conover’s special designs, a simple 
L tailor-made that can be adapted 
with success to the matron or to the 
young girl. The differences are accom- 
plished by the way one fastens the 
collar and by the decision made re- 
garding the belt. 

The frock is so cut that one can equal- 
ly well omit the belt entirely or place it 
at a low, a normal, or a slightly high 
waistline. Without the belt, trim lines 
are given by a pair of buttons and a loop 
on the right hip, which catch the slight 
fullness into a neat place. One of the 
buttons can be shifted, to perfect the fit 
for any figure. Small tucks at the back 
of the waistline are further assurance of 
neatness. (See views A and B.) When 
the belt, a string of self material, is 
used, the frog device may be ripped off 
entirely, if one wishes. 

Two fastening possibilities make the 
neckline adjustable. It may be worn in 
the open “V,’”’ more becoming to the 
older woman, tied in place by a bow of 


HOW TO ORDER: Be sure to 
state color and size. Write your 
name and address plainly. Re- 
mit by bank draft, post-office 
money order, express money 
order, or check. Do not send 
stamps. If you send currency be 
sure the letter is registered. We 
cannot be responsible for money 
lost in the mails. Send order to 
Isabel De Nyse Conover, Ready- 
to-Wear Department, Woman’s 
Home Companion, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. No gar- 
ment sent C. O. D. Orders can- 
not be filled after December 
20th. 


ribbon the same shade as the fabric of 
the dress, or it may be caught high at 
the throat—a more youthful effect. 
The use of the little ecru linen collar 
that finishes the neck is optional. It 
comes separate, and can be attached 
and removed at will, so that its launder- 
ing is simplified. 

The long line of buttons down the left 


- side of the skirt serves a practical as well 


as astyle purpose. The skirt, open down 
the side, allows a small slit at the hem, 
for easier walking. A trio of matching 
bone buttons is used to fasten each of 
the long, snug sleeves. The full length 
of the dress at the center back, before 
the hem is turned, is fifty-four and a half 
inches, generous for even a fairly tall 
person. The material in the dress is 
Poiretsheen, a soft lustrous woolen, of 
medium weight. Samples will'be sent on 
receipt of astamped addressed envelope. 

No. 7. The Adjustable Dress, of navy 
blue or nutria (deep beige) Poiret- 
sheen. Sizes 16 and 18 years, 36 to 42 
bust measure. Price, $14.75. . 


HOW TO RETURN: Any pur- 
chase not satisfactory may be 
returned, but the goods must be 
sent back within three days of 
their receipt. Always state if 
articles are for exchange or re- 
funded money. Do not return to 
the Woman’s Home Companion. 
Return direct to the firm that 
makes the shipment to you by 
insured parcel post or prepaid 
express and accompanied by the 
sales slip the shop sends with 
each purchase. We cannot be 
responsible for returned pack- 
ages lost in transit unless sent 
according to directions. 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


Stout Women 


Dress 
Fashionably 


~Look 
~ Slender 


| Lane Bryant Style Book 
is just for stout women. 
With aid of this book, women 


who wear size 38 or larger can now 
dress fashionably and look slender. 


Style Book FREE 
This Style Book will be sent to you 
. FREE, Eighty-eight pages picturing 
latest styles, just for stout women. 
Sent FREE. Write for it TODAY. 


fane Bru ant 
3 8th Street at Address Dept. 22 
Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
Superfluous Hair? 


Use Del-a-tone, the reliable, scientific 
RreDecn0e, favorite for fourteen years. 


pread on in smooth paste, wash off in 
few minutes, and marvel at result. 


DEL-A-TONE 


Removes Hair 
At drug and department stores or sent, 
prepaid, in plain wrapper— $1.00. 
Sample in plain wrapper 10c. 
The Sheffield Company, Dept. 1011 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Il. 


For a limited time we 
offer this splendid Crepe de Chine at the 
unequalled price of 98c a yard. Full 40 
inches wide; pure all silk; regular $1.39 
value; comes in 35 of the newest shades, 
including powder blue, pink, 
orchid, flesh, coral, light blue, 
>> gray, tan, cocoa, almond 
green, black, white, and others. 
Order this wonderful bargain 


The genuine Lyons Imported Silk Chiffon Velvet with 
a rich erect pile plush and a deep, thick pure silk nap— 
lustrous, soft and beautiful—in fact, the richest grade, 
37 inches wide inside selvage. In lovely colors of 
brown, navy, coral, nile, orchid, peach, American 
Beauty, jade, tan, canna, sapphire, maize, orange, 
Royal silver mole, etc. A regular $5.49 valuel 


Free Catalog. Send today for FREE catalog con- 

taining other bargains as Butterfield’s Lingette, 55c 

Yd., All Wool Flannel, $1.78; Venise Lace, $1.95 Yd., 
| Handkerchiefs, 10c, etc. 

FREE SAMPLES ON REQUEST 
Pay on delivery. Simply pay postman on delivery, 
plus few cents postage, or send money with order and 

} we pay postage. Money back promptly if not delighted. 


W.W.OPPENHE|IM, Inc. 
AARK, 10-A.. NEWJERSEY 
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This month— 


hundreds of thousands of 
women are buying this 
better-fitting, longer-wearing 


underwear 


Are you one of the women who believes 
unton suits are still the bulky things they 
used to be? 


Or — one who grimly makes the best 
of the vexations still found in many suits? 


ODAY more than a million such 
women are wearing this different 
knit union suit—with joy and thanks- 
giving ! 
One woman said recently: 


“Yes, I laughed when a friend told me 
about the ‘different’ knit union suits she 
was wearing. But she talked as if she 
had discovered a new world. I tried one 
—out of curiosity perhaps. Until I 
wore that Carter’s union suit I had 
never known comfort — actually! Light 
as a zephyr, fits like a dream. Launders 
like new — the maid, even the laundry, 
can’t hurt my Carter” a 


Another writes: 


“Tt does not bind across the chest nor 
under the arms. There is an inexpressible 
ease and freedom of motion. The liberal, 
roomy seat with wide flap is the most 
satisfactory I have ever worn. It is not 
loose or bunchy, but conforms perfectly 
to the contour of the figure.” 


These comments are typical of thou- 


sands that come to us from women 
throughout the country who have 
found in Carter’s comfortable warmth 
without weight or bulkiness. 


Designed and fitted like your 


outer garments 


Carter styles are created and worked 
out by a woman — with the expert de- 
signer’s regard for line and silhouette. 
The original of each size is fitted and 
tested out on living models — adjusted 
to give perfect ease without unneces- 
sary fullness. 


Finer, more elastic fabric 


The special Carter knitting machines with 
their multi-needles make union suits that 
are lighter in weight — every bit as warm 
—and infinitely more elastic. Wash 
Carter’s season after season — they keep 
their new, soft, springy texture until they 
are actually worn out. 

All styles — all weights — in cotton, wool 
and silk. See Carter’s the next time you are 
down town. The William Carter Company. 
Home Office: 583 Highland Ave., Needham 
Heights (Boston District), Mass. Mills 
also at Framingham and Springfield, Mass. 
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STYLE 18% 
Light yet warm. Fits without binding. 
Springy elastic fabrics in any weight you 
want for daytime or evening wear. Ex- 
pertly cut and well tailored throughout. 
Does not become loose or baggy after 
laundering. 


2 : Carter's 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Thousands of women consider 
this label the most reliable 
guide in buying underwear. 


STYLE 14 (back view) 
STYLE 15 (front) 


Men like the tailored fit, 
the elasticity and longer 
wear of Carter’s. Seams 
especially stitched to pre- 
vent ripping; buttonholes 
reinforced; buttons fas- 
tened to stay. 


STYLE 19% (girl below) 
STYLE 15 (boy) 


Lively children like Carter’s 
because of its comfortable cut 
and elasticity. . You will find 
Carter’s gives extra long 
service and washes without 
growing harsh. 


BABIES’ VESTS — Superb little garments — warm, soft, 
wash like new. Made single or double breasted, or in a 
band style that wears longer due to special reinforcements 
where the diaper is pinned. The famous new Carter 
Bands have side pinning reinforcements (a patented 
™. Carter feature ) to suit the “square fold” diapers 
doctors and nurses now recommend. 


*STYLE 19% (in circle at left) 
The Dutch neck gives added warmth 
over the shoulders and is so skil- 
fully designed that it won’t peep over 
the top of your dress with embarrass- 
ing persistence. Short sleeves, knee 
length in all weights. 


Carter’ S 


wht Xt 
Underwear 


for all the | 
family 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. T.G.P. CO. 


“JUANITA” 


cA new Queen Quality style, featured in 
PATENT LEATHER, with cut-steel beaded 
gore, medium Paris Louis wood heel 


- and flexible sole 


STYLES OF ASSURED CORRECTNESS 


Seasonably new creations for each occasion and requirement for 
every wearer, a PERFECT-FITTING shoe at leading stores, every- 
where $5.50 to $10.00 with PERFECT SERVICE and SATISFACTION 
assured by the QuEEN Qua.ity Trade Mark stamped on every pair. 


A new booklet of selected styles, with your dealer’s address, mailed on request 


THOMAS G, PLANT COMPANY, Makers 


189 BickrorD STREET, Boston (20), MASSACHUSETTS 


in” Seiaaaby you ask, 

specifically, for 

HOLEPROOF HOSIERY— 

you get: stockings of sheer, lus- 

trous beauty—perfect in fit and 

style; stockings that wear most re- 
markably well—that do not lose their 
snugness, their beauty, after many laun- 
derings; durable, good-looking hosiery at a 
reasonable price! 


Holeproof Hosiery Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of 
Co. 


anada, Limited, London, Ont, 3: 


Holeproof is obtainable 
én all of the new fashion- 
able shades in Full-Fash- 
toned, Extra-stretch Ribbed 
Top and other popular styles 
in Silk, Silk Faced or fine 
Lisle. Also styles for men 
and children. 


COLES PHILLIPS © 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


Mailed on Monday Morning 


From Mass Conover to you 


ONDAY morning in the Com- 
PANION offices is the busiest 
little morning of the week. For 

that’s the morning when the Weekly 
Style Letters go down the mail chute. 

When Miss Conover took over the 
Fashion Department of the WOMAN’S 
HOME COMPANION, she said, “‘There’s 
only one trouble with this department: 
There’s not enough of it!” 

So she began adding things. 

Up to date, the best thing she’s added 
is the Weekly Style Letter. 

This letter, as we see it, has multi- 
plied the efficiency of the Fashion De- 
partment by fully four and a bit. For 
where once Miss Conover could get in 
touch with you only by the month, now 
she’s able to reach you directly every 
week. 

It’s really so simple that we wonder 
nobody thought of it before. 

All you do is sit down at your desk 
and write: 

‘“‘Dear Miss Conover: Please may 
I see the Weekly Style Letters? Just to 
save work, I’m sending you, all at once, 
six stamped and self-addressed enve- 
lopes and six extra two-cent stamps. 
Won’t you please send me trial samples 
for that number of weeks?” 

With this you automatically become a 
member of the Monday-morningers. 

Being a Monday-morninger has its 
points. As a result of it, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, or whatever your mailing 
time from New York happens to be, 
you’re sure to have something in your 
letter box. 

This something in your mail is really 
a brief résumé of what’s happened in 
the fashionable world during the previ- 
ous week. Miss Conover is your New 
York correspondent; the Weekly Style 
Letter, her letter to you. 

By means of this service you are able 


Here you see a fac- 
simile of the weekly 
style letter just as it 
goes out io you on 
Monday morning. It 
has piquant bits of 
clothes gossip and the 
latest hints about ac- 
cessories. Sometimes 
there are instructions 
for making a particu- 
larly tempting collar, 
handbag, or a bit of 
trimming. Miss Con- 
over always throws in 
a quite generous num- 
ber of sketches, too. 


to keep in touch with the various trends 
of style. To know what’s being designed, 
what’s being shown, and, best of all, 
what’s being worn and accepted in good 
usage. 

News from the Paris openings. Re- 
ports of New York fashion shows. Notes 
from Southampton and Palm Beach in 
their seasons. Plans of the trade. 
Showings in the shops. And wearing 
of smart clothes at the Ritz, the Lido- 
Venice, the races, the polo matches, 
along Park Avenue, or wherever well- 
dressed women are to be seen. 

From this material Miss Conover 
writes each week her story of what 
seems to her to be significant in style. 
Little pen-and-ink illustrations help to 
make the letter graphic for you. 

If you happen to be out of touch with 
the big shops or away from the style 
centers, this weekly check-up is illumi- 
nating—or, at least, that’s what the 
Monday-morningers tell us. They say 
the letters put them “in the know.” 
Straighten out the styles for them. 
Help them to know what they want, 
and give them assurance in the ultimate 
buying. } 

Miss Conover will be glad to see that 
you have this service. You simply send 
your request to Miss Conover’s Inquiry 
Department, in care of Woman’s Home 
Companion, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. Enclose a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope and an extra 
two-cent stamp to cover the cost of 
typing and mailing. 

Many women find it more convenient 
to send half a dozen envelopes at one 
time and engage the letters for six weeks 
in advance. If you follow this plan 
send an extra two-cent stamp for each 
letter that you desire. 

Won’t you join the Monday-morn- 
ingers? 


— Miss Conover supple- 

| ments this weekly serv- 
ice by a twice-a-year 
style book. She calls it 
“The Fashions.” In it 
she presents the prac- 
tical side of her 
fashion service, 
with patterns that 
are easy to make 
at home, trimming 
ideas, budgets, and 
make-over sugges- 
tions. For how to 
order your copy of 
“The Fashions” 
turn to page 117. 
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(GOLD MEDAL Home Service Department 


WASHBURN'S 


} GOLD MEDAL 
FLOUR 


List of Books 
on Uhild Feeding 


The mother who wants to make a study 
of the approved. methods of feeding chil- 
dren will find the following books inter- 
esting and useful. They are by recognized 
authorities. 


ScHOOL FEEDING 
Tue Heattuy Basy 
Dennett, M.D.—(The Macmillan Co.) 
INUTRITION AND GROWTH IN CHILDREN 
Emerson, A.D., M.D.—(D. Appleton &9 Co.) 
INFANT FEEDING 
Grulee, M.D.—(W. B. Saunders Co.) 
How To FEeEep CHILDREN 
Hogan—(The Baker €S Taylor Co.) 
Tue Care anp FEEDING or CHILDREN 
Holt, M.D., LL.D.—(D. Appleton 8 Co.) 
Foop HEALTH AND GRowTH 
Holt, M.D., LL.D.—(The Macmillan Co.) 
THe Care or CHILDREN 
Morse, M.D.—(Harvard Univ. Press) 
CarE AND FEEDING 6F INFANTS AND CHILDREN 
Ramsey, M.D.—(J. Lippincott Co.) 
FEEDING THE FamILy 
Rose, Ph.D.—(The Macmillan Co.) 
U. S. Government 


U. S. Government 


Bryant—(J. Lippincott Co.) 


Butietin No. 1313 
Butietin No. 712 
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range Juice and Milk 


Two Foods That Practically All Books on Child Feeding Advise 


EAD almost any book on child feeding and see 
what the writer says. We print here a list of 
twelve well known books, all advocating orange juice. 


So it appears that this fruit juice and milk play a 
most important part in the diet of children ranging in 
age from three months to ten years. 


The reasons are important to all mothers who want 
their children to develop into strong and healthy men 
and women. 


What They Are 


Oranges furnish valuable mineral salts and acids 
which are natural appetizers and digestants; 


They are rich in vitamines, preventatives of scurvy, 
and necessities in any balanced diet; 


They are mildly laxative in effect, and every child 
needs more natural assistance of this kind. 


Oranges also supply fruit-acids which help to keep 
the teeth in good condition. All modern dentists will 
agree. 


And oranges are valuable in offsetting the acidity 


(biliousness and upset stomach) caused by the eating 
of too much “sweets.” Although known as “‘acid fruit” 
oranges have an alkaline reaction in the blood. 


Children who are fond of sweets are less liable to ill 


effects if they eat oranges regularly, too. 

Thus it is that most children and adults are highly bene- 
fited by oranges in some form in the diet daily. 

On a questionnaire sent by us to 118 doctors asking what 
fruits they most often recommend for children under three 
years of age, 93 of the 107 who replied simply wrote 
“oranges.” 


That indicates the place held by this fruit in the estimation 
of those who are familiar with the food-needs of a child. 


Ask Your Physician 


In abnormal cases where a special diet is required, of 
course, the family physician should be the final judge. 


Ask him about oranges. Ask your dentist about fruit juice 
for the teeth. 


Let these men tell you about the benefits of including 
oranges in the diet every day. 


The best way to get the real benefits is to form the habit 
of one kind of fruit. 


California oranges are available fresh the year ’round, so 
no home need ever be without them. 


California Sunki Sit Ova nges 


Uniformly Good 


Free Book on Child Feeding 


Mail coupon for our free 32-page book, “Feeding the 
Child for Health,’’ containing much valuable informa- 
tion, feeding schedules and recipes. Every mother will 
find it helpful in keeping her children well. 


Ask for oranges in tissue wrappers stamped 
“Sunkist” to get California’s best. 


California Fruit Gro~ers Exchange, 
Dept. 511, Los Angeles, California. 


Please send me a free copy of your book, 
“Feeding the Child for Health.” 
: 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18] 


watched him leave the house. Halfway 
down the front walk they saw him hesitate, 
turn, and come back. Marydee moved a 
few steps toward the front door, as if to 
meet him. He came into the shade of the 
hall, and stood looking at her a moment. 
Then, lightly, he 
kissed her. 
““Good-by, Mary- 
dee,’ he said, and was 
gone. 
“Oh, why did he do 
that?’’ said Marydee. 
““He’s never kissed 
me before!”’ 


ROM the instant 
that she caught 

sight of Stephen com- 
ing up the front walk 
Andrea knew that he 
was going to tell her. 
Her heart was so 
heavy, as she waited 
for him, that it made 
her take long, effort- 
ful breaths. She stood 
still in the library, 
and when he was at 
the doorway, said ~ 
only: 

‘Hello, Stephen.”’ 

““T want to talk to 
you,”” he muttered. 
“Come up to my 
room.”’ 


First Aid to Dolls 
AN ARM off, a leg broken, eyes 
p 


ushed in and hair askkew— 
that’s the plight of many a little 
daughter’s doll, and every mother 
ought to bea doll doctor, especially 
just before the holidays, when an 
old favorite mended up, with a 
fresh set of clothes, is as welcome as 
a new doll. There’s money in it, — 
too, for the enterprising woman 
who wants a little business of her 
own. The textbook which teaches ly 


‘Were you born yesterday?”’ 

‘“You mean she has a—reason?”’ 

“Yes. ... Andy, I hadn’t the least 
idea of such a thing at first. I tell you it was 
a stunt. But I had to work up to it! Well, 
you’ve seen her, haven’t you?...I 
don’t know how it 
happened— Oh, I 
sound like a cad, but 
honestly it—it was 
her fault! She sort of 
got me. She’s sort of 
gay, and I thought 
she had such—fasci- 
nating lips! Youcan’t 
understand, because 
you’re a girl.” 

Andrea was as 
white as death now. 

‘*Oh, yes. Ican— 
understand. Please 
go on, Stephen.”’ 

“That’s all. I’ve 
got to marry her!”’ 

YY lest Sirota 
You shan’t!”’ 

She covered her 
face with her hands 
and sank down into 
one of Stephen’s 
chairs by the window. 

When at last she 
looked up, she fixed 
him with her steady 
eyes and asked slow- 


bane, looked as she °': | doll doctoring is called First Aid to |. ,, DoesMyrhewant 
reer Birgit” eeegaen 7 Dolls. Price, 25 cents. Address ‘a ou oxy Te 
trapped, combative Woman’s Home Companion, 381 ‘want to! That’s the 


eyes were surely not 
Stephen’s! In silence 
they went up-stairs, 
and into the room 
which was still half a boy’s, half a man’s 
room. A few faded college pennants and 
pillows adorned it, as well as several large 
posters and a picture of a ‘Christy girl’’ in 
a boat which seemed in danger of sinking 
under her. Andrea stood by the window, 
motionless. 

‘“‘T’ve got something to tell you,”’ he said. 

‘*Yes—perhaps you'd better—tell me.”’ 

‘*Don’t look so shocked. It’s your doing! 
I guess you can stand hearing about it.... 
I’m in hell! Probably I’ll never get out.”’ 

‘“What has happened, Stephen?”’ 

*‘T don’t know—honest I don’t—exactly. 
... I mean how it happened. ... But 
it has! It’s happened all right!”’ 

‘**Stephen—tell me quickly.” 

**D’I ever explain to you what I meant 
when I said if you didn’t drop Dan Cotsmur 
I'd vo you how you liked it?”’ 

se re} ! 9? ; 

‘*Smart little idea, I had. Trying to save 
you, like a good brother! I meant I’d take 
up with his rather well-known sister. That’s 
what I meant. And then you’d see how it 
felt to have your flesh and blood associate 
with riffraff.”’ 

In the welter of .astounding new ideas 
that rushed at her, tripping over one an- 
other, her mind clicked into the acceptance 
of only one. 

‘““Myrtle! . . . Is Myrtle—well-known?”’ 

Stephen laughed again, bitterly. 

‘‘Not to your sort.” 


HE seemed to feel her brain pull with the 

effort to go back and select another detail 
to consider: ‘‘Trying to save you— Take 
up withhissister— You'd see howit felt—”’ 
This was nonsense! 

‘But you didn’t, Stephen. It would have 
been awfully silly.” 

(‘‘ Riffraff,’’ added her brain.) 

“Oh, yes—”’ he said. ‘‘I did!” 

Andrea said, slowly: ‘‘You’ll have to make 
it plainer to me. I don’t—understand—’’> 

“T only meant to pull a stunt, to show 
you—”’ 

“Retaliation?” 

“*No—to show you, how it felt! A stunt.” 

‘‘What sort of a stunt?”’ 

‘““You aren’t usually so slow! You said 
I’d have to prove things to you before you’d 
believe you ought not to be seen with 
Cotsmur. Well, I only meant to give you a 
dose of your own medicine. I was going to 
stage a—a sort of public appearance with— 
Myrtle, to make you feel the way I did, at 
the Prom. I put it off—naturally, I had to 
—to sort of work up to it with her, didn’t 
I? And I kept putting it off. And then I 
was too late. You ran off to Hartling 
before I could—show you.” 

‘Then what is all this about? You'll 
drive me perfectly mad!” 

‘‘My God! Can’t you see? She’s got a) 
hold over me.”’ 

His face was glistening with perspiration. 
Andrea’s whitened pitifully. 

‘‘ How could she—have—have a hold over 
you?”’ 


Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


pointofthisrow. I’ve 
put off telling you as 
long as I could, but 
I can’t keep her quiet 
any longer. If I don’t she’ll make it hell for 
me. I didn’t know I was so fascinating,’’ he 
said with bitter humor. ‘*Sue me—breach 
of promise, and all that! That’s the kind 
she is. Think of the disgrace. Think of 
father’s name mixed up like that! I couldn’t 
stay here. I’d have to leave Euston!”’ 

‘“You could leave Euston!”’ 

‘*Oh, it couldn’t be worse than it is now. 
I’d better marry her to keep her still, and 
then divorce her!’’ he ended darkly. 


H's young face was lined and worn. His 
haggard eyes looked shrewdly into the 
future. He was broken and jaded, even 
coarsened by his experience. Andrea shud- 
dered. 

“Ts this just—threats—or is it con- 
science, Stephen?”’ 

He gave away at last and flung himself 
face down upon the bed. | 

66 Andy!” 

Andrea looked at him pityingly. 

“You don’t find her lips—fascinating 
now?”’ 

His shoulders heaved. Finally he shook 
his head. 

‘*No!’’ came from the pillow. 

She felt in a wild dream, or as if she might 
be going mad. There seemed to be great on- 
coming green waves mounting ever higher 
and higher to submerge her. And in the 
waves were hands. They laid upon her to 
drag her away. With a thrill of hysterical 
laughter in her throat she thought of her 
former jest with Stephen: he had seemed to 
be saying once—‘The Cotsmurs’ll get 

ou—’’ 

‘‘Stephen, you’ve got to think clearly,” 
she said, controlling herself. ‘‘I don’t want 
you to be frightened into a decision, es- 
pecially if—if Myrtle— You said she is 
‘well-known.’”’ 

Stephen, lifting his head, stared at her 
without answering. 

She added, brokenly: ‘‘I—I know you 
did it for me!”’ 

He hid his face on her arm. Then, after 
a long silence in which she patted his 
shoulder, ‘I didn’t tell you—something,”’ 
he whispered. ‘‘I know what she means— 


she said it ought to be soon! Do you 
understand?”’ 

Andrea began to tremble. 

“Oh. ... Oh... . Are you sure?” 


‘*“Yes—she says she’s sure, now.”’ 

‘But. . . Oh—Oh, Stephen—’”’ 

‘‘Then—I guess—it’s settled!’’ he de- 
clared. | 

Even then, as she knelt by him trembling 
in all her body, she whispered: 

soe OO Or en be frightened into 
it!’’ 

Stephen was horrified by his own act, and 
frightened by Myrtle’s threat of disgracing 
him in Euston. He had a settled idea of 
honor asserting itself, now that he was in 
cool blood. Andrea remembered the in- 
cident at college, when he had assumed the 
blame of an escapade because he had 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 128] 
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Beautiful, Lustrous Hair 


With a Famous Shampoo That 
Has Never Been Sold in Stores 


Here is a new product from the 
ZANOL Laboratories, a shampoo that bears 
the ZANOL trade-mark. And, to a million 
women that in itself is a guarantee that it is 


different—and better. 


ZANOL Shampoo introduces a new 
method in the care of the hair. It will prove 
a revelation to you. It produces an abundant 
lather of wonderful cleansing properties, yet 
it rinses thoroughly and instantly, leaving 
the hair soft, silken, luxuriant, aglow with 
life and health and easily arranged immedi- 


ately after washing. 


ZANOL Shampoo is one of the 
many exquisite toilet preparations that you 
can purchase direct from the ZANOL Labo- 
ratories by ordering from the ZANOL 
Representative who will call at your home. 


This modern, convenient method 
enables you to select toilet requisites of rare 
individuality and supreme quality without 


the trouble of going to stores or even tele- 
phoning. ZANOL Representatives are cour- 
teous and obliging and offer a service that has 
been welcomed by the women of America. 
Be sure to ask for ZANOL Shampoo when 
the ZANOL Representative calls on you. 


For those who are not acquainted 
with ZANOL Products and the ZANOL 
Service Plan, we have prepared a special 
demonstration size package of ZANOL Sham- 
poo, enough for three thorough treatments. 
We will send you this trial package, together 
with the ZANOL catalog, for ten cents in 
stamps or coin to help defray mailing costs. 


Take advantage of our offer to send 
you a trial package of this delightful Sham- 
poo. Become acquainted with ZANOL Quali- 
ty—ZANOL Economy—ZANOL Service. 
Simply mail the coupon with ten cents and 
the demonstration package of ZANOL ) 
Shampoo will be sent you by return mail. 


ZANOL 


The Better Way to Buy a” 


An Unusual Opportunity to Earn Money 


We need additional men and women in some localities to serve as our Representatives. We offer 
an attractive proposition and a very satisfactory income to those who can qualify. . No experi- 
ence or capital required. Spare time can be used in many cases.. Write today for complete details. 
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The American Products Co., _ . 

Dept. 916, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: I am enclosing roc in coin or stamps. Please send me a trial bottle of 
ZANOL Shampoo and a copy of the ZANOL Catalog showing the new and 
delightful toilet preparations and complete details of ZANOL service. 


Name 


Address. 
( ) Check here if you are interested in our proposition to representatives 


The AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. DEPT. 916 CINCINNATI, OHIO 


) 


en 
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Ait you need 


know 1s the name 
“Hartshorn when 
renewing your shades. 
Hartshorns silent ser 
vice has for sixty 
years made home- 
makers realize that it 
pays to buy the best. 


a Established 1860 
ROLLERS = SHADE FABRICS 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Dressmaking 
Made Easy 


you can now learn, easily 
and quickly right in your 
own home, during spare 
time, by a wonderfully 
simple and practical new 
method, how to plan and 
make all your own and your 
children’s clothes and save 
half or more on everything. 


You can make your last 

| season’s dresses and suits 

over into stylish new gar- 

ments. You can make 

| fashionable clothes from_in- 

$ |] expensive materials. You 

can prepare for success in 

the dressmaking or millinery profession, have a 
shop of your own, and earn $20 to $40 a week. 

Write to-day for handsome booklet 
“Making Beautiful Clothes’ 
and learn from the experiences of thousands of other 
women just what the Woman’s Institute can do for you. 


 papharttacesrivar pet monet ceeds toa + he alae UR Pe er te ee 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 39-L, Scranton, Penna. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, a 
copy of your 48-page booklet, ‘‘Making Beautiful 
Clothes.’”” I am most interested in learning— 

How to Plan and Make My Own Clothes 
How to Earn Money as a Dressmaker 

H How to Design and Make My Own Hats 
How to Earn Money as a Milliner 


Ds C0 Spas ae iabhshe eet aie Pape wieae 9 Viet coer eae, Mien So 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


PROPOSE. ical cs oes cnucats ardb oun can eect atsaes ccapsapacecanieacdasein 


Andrea Thorne 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 127] 


dropped the hint that later inflamed the 
leader of it. (Stephen was never a leader.) 
He was simple-minded about his misdeed. 
They were alike in that—the brother and 
sister, apt to think there were ‘‘no two 
ways about it’”’ and not to split hairs. With 
this simplicity he combined weakness to 
face a storm of disgrace. He might have 
courage—was it courage?—to shake off 
Myrtle, if it were not for his child! Andrea 
was glad that he pretended no virtuous 
cant about the marriage—he would marry 
Myrtle to legitimize the Cotsmur-Thorne 
baby, and then get a divorce—glad yet 
saddened by the cynicism. 


HE brother and sister told no one, con- 

sulted no one, so that Stephen Thorne’s 
marriage burst upon Euston like a cata- 
clysm. The town was taken off guard, for 
once. Stephen had been careful about that. 
Few persons knew what, as Euston put it, 
he had ‘‘ been up to.” 

It was not easy to persuade Myrtle to 
silence. But in their one brief, polite inter- 
view, Andrea—knowing that here, again, 
her motive was misunderstood—had finally 
forbidden her to announce her engagement 
to a Thorne of Madison Street. And Myrtle 
obeyed. A week after Stephen had told 
Andrea, he and Myrtle Cotsmur were 
married. 

For the wedding day the weather mod- 
erated. It was cool and showery, with an 
April softness in the air. Only the two 
families were to be present at the marriage 
service, in the Cotsmur flat, at twelve 
o’clock. ‘‘High noon,’’ Myrtle called it. 

A brooding sense of calamity; a tangle of 
irksome details; the odor of roses and of 
mayonnaise salad dressing; a heavy physical 
sensation between heartache and nausea— 
that was the wedding, to Andrea. 

Mr. Cotsmur was there. He had changed 
his wrinkled alpaca coat for a “‘cutaway’”’ of 
long ago style. It was too tight. It pinched 
his little shoulders. His mouth was slightly 
open, as if he could not breathe well through 
his nose. His eyes were screwed up. They 
looked as if he were on the watch lest he, 
and the whole family, should be fooled. 

Mrs. Cotsmur was there in a new dress, 
green with black devilfishes on it. Her 
worn face was both bewildered and flat- 
tered. She looked suspicious of her high- 
handed, red-lipped daughter, but trium- 
phant, for no one could deny that Myrtle was 
being married to Stephen Thorne before her 
very eyes. 

At the last moment Dan appeared! He 
looked pale and angry and tall in the small 
rooms. 

Just as when she had seen him first here 
in imagination she had wanted to run away, 
now Andrea could not bear to look at Dan, 
come to his sister’s wedding. But he did 
not look at her. He took her hand once, 
with eyes cast down. Neither did he look 
at or speak to Myrtle. 

An astonished and worried-looking clergy- 
man, in the Episcopal robes which Mrs. 
Cotsmur told him she had been born to, 
swept into the room and took his place in 
the bay window. And Stephen Thorne, pale 
and desperate, stood up before him. Andrea 
could see his hand trembling. She looked 
hard at him, and when he met her eyes, she 
smiled. 

She thought: ibbtiatia this was the way it 
felt to die! ... 

In a silence surprisingly complete, little 
Mr. Cotsmur, with his daughter on his 
arm, came awkwardly through the kitchen 
door, hitting the side, and walked around 
the rose-laden dining table into the parlor, 
halting before the minister and Stephen. 
Then Myrtle Cotsmur, having shaken her 
father off, stood be- 
side Stephen. How 
isolated they were, 
those two! 

Myrtle’s rather 
prominent pale eyes 
were downcast, so 
that the lashes looked 
lighter than the lav- 
ender streaks __ be- 
neath them. She had 
left off her rouge, be- 
cause Andrea had 
told her, in the bed- 
room, that she was 
prettier without it. 
Her hair was curled 
elaborately under her 
tulle veil, and her 
pointed lips were car- 
mined. When at last 
her eyes opened wide 
they astonished An- 
drea. They were sin- 
cerely frightened. 

There was a wed- 
ding breakfast. In 


way for a woman to put a little 
more money into a thin purse. If 
you wonder how, send for 50 Ways 
of Making Money. Price, 50 cents. 


silence they all sat down in the dining-room 
at the table made less ugly by the pink 
roses, and ate delicatessen chicken salad 
served by a heavy-handed Irishwoman 
hired by the hour. Myrtle and Stephen sat 
together at one end of the table, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cotsmur opposite each other on the 
sides, and Dan and Andrea at the other end. 
This was deemed an appropriate arrange- 
ment—why not? The minister had to 
stride a leg near the corner next to Andrea. 


‘He was the most cheerful man she had 


ever seen, somehow giving the disastrous 
effect of nothing being inconvenient, con- 
sidering what the missionaries have to put 
up with. 

Stephen made a silent, ghastly bride- 
groom. He started with nervousness when 
Myrtle laughed loudly at the minister's 
stories. Dan was white with humiliation— 
and silent. 

Suddenly Andrea smiled around the table 
at them all. Mr. Cotsmur’s shifty eye 
kindled unpleasantly as her glance brushed 
his.. She headed off the minister, who still 
felt called to be the life of the party. 

‘“Myrtle,’’ she leaned toward her sister- 
in-law, ‘I’ve just remembered something 
perfectly killing—the first time you and 
Stephen ever met! Do you remember old 
Doctor Reynolds, and his funny cure for 
whooping cough?’’ 

Myrtle looked down the table at Andrea. 
Her red lips smiled slightly. 

“The gas house?’’ 

Andrea nodded. 

“You were the little girl in the red coat 
with brass buttons!’’ 

“Yes, I was,”’ said Myrtle. 

‘‘And you and Stephen and I went into 
the awful place because Doctor Reynolds 
made us! We took one look and sniff and ran 
out crying. Doctor Reynolds laughed at us. 
But my—my father was sorry.” 

“You aren’t telling it straight,’’ corrected 
Myrtle. ‘‘I—beg your pardon—I mean you 
don’t remember it quite right. Stephen and 
I cried before we went in, because we were 
scared. You didn’t ery till afterwards.” 

““Oh, I didn’t know that,” laughed An- 
drea. 

oe | remember more, Andy,’’ Stephen sud- 
denly spoke. ‘‘We were afraid to go in at 
all until you went first.” 

‘“Was Myrtle cured, Mrs. Cotsmur?”’ 

“I calculate it was time for her to get 
over it,’’ replied Mrs. Cotsmur, reviving 
promptly. ‘‘I never thought the gas done 
it. We didn’t think so much of Doctor Rey- 
nolds, either. Folks over the river must have 
him, whether or no, because he was born on 
Madison Street, I suppose. So when we 
come to town we called him in. I figured 
our money was good enough for him, and 
he was none too good for us, though the 
rest of Madison Street was.” 


RS. COTSMUR received a murderous 
glance from her daughter. Andrea’s 
eyes clouded with distress. 

‘“‘T used to love to go riding with Doctor 
Reynolds—”’ 

‘“My children,’ went on Mrs. Cotsmur, 
who, once started, was like a tide undammed, 
‘have the blood of kings in their veins. 
When Myrtle was in the Fifth Grade the 
teacher whipped her for telling a story. I 
went right down and told that woman a 
thing or two. I said right out, ‘This child 
has the blood of kings in her veins.’’’ 

Dan spoke for the first time. His eyes 
met Andrea’s gallant ones with a smile as 
he came to her aid. 

ae proud of our bar sinister,’’ he 
said. 

A little later when Myrtle had gone to 
change her dress and Andrea was for a few 
moments alone, Dan 
came up and stood 
behind her. Andrea 
turned around to face 
him. 

‘‘How did it hap- 
pen?” he asked 
briefly. Doubt, con- 
sternation, embar- 
rassment gripped 
him. How different 
he looked in the Cots- 
mur flat! He was dif- 
ferent! 

“TI can’t talk now, 
Dan. Don’t ask me 


1? 
From Apples to Aprons «You're unhappy,” 
UTTONS to bees; patches to sl gee arti 
pups—there’s always some hurt you!” 


** Now we’re sort of 
related, aren’t we, 
Dan?”’ 

He did not smile, 
or answer her. 
TINUED ON PAGE 130] 
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WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


Every day 
the standby 


for fifteen years 


Hundreds of women tell us they have used 
their Bissell for fifteen years or more— 
and it’s still a daily standby. 


It cleans so easily—a few runs up and 
down, all the average home needs between 
regular ‘ ‘cleanings.’’ Nothing can take 
the place of the Bissell for the countless 
little everyday jobs. 

Easy to empty—a press of the thumb on 
the lever. And the famous ‘‘Cyco’’ Ball 
Bearings make the Bissell run easier and 
last longer than any other sweeper. 

Sold by furniture, hardware, department 
and house-furnishing stores everywhere, 
at around $5.00 or $6.00, and Toy Bissells 
for the children, 25c and up, depending 
upon style and locality. 


Carpet Sweeper 


Easy to use 


Easy to empty 
and 


KNITTING WOOLS 


HIGHEST QUALITY HAND KNITTING YARNS 


that ey the test of comparison on both quality and 
price. Te rE to inspect our Titan before "€ ering. 


SIL 
WORSTED ig¢ SRS WOOL 99C 


200 .ic.. FREE 


THE CLIVEDEN COMPANY 229:K Nigh street 


Delightful XmasGifts 


NAME beautifully engraved in Gold— FREE 
A Pencil Sharpener, FREE, with Leather Case Sets No.1-2-3 


Se ee te a eg ae a ee et gee 


No. 1--Six Pencils (assorted aN ead various hada Coin Pocket. 
LEATHER Case with NAME engraved in 22 karat Gold 90 cents 


, Lal - 
r)MAY ELLIS dlilaiut MAY ELLs] 
liad vay eco. 
‘aulilazbt eA ecs iam 


No. 2--Five various colored Pencils and Penholder in P ~ or Green 
LEATHER Coin Pocket Case with Name in 22 karat Gold 90 cents 


ENVINER mar 
ENE Y eeeca:i: aig 


- JOHN A:SMITH 
ENTE emerosicweve: i é 5 


8--Th Pencils (as rted color ) and fancy shades embossed , 
Noo ATHER Case with NAME engraved in 22 karat Gold Gold 50 cents 
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MARY MitLS et 


No. eae 14 Kt. GOLD self-filling NAME Fountain Pen $2.50. 


Order Print out Names. Send Check or Money Order. 
A No cents extra for Registered or insured Parcel. 


BALLARD PENCIL CO.°°" New You NY. 
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“T really believe these shoes 
have saved many lives!” 


Lnttle chapters from the story of how the Arch Pre- 
server Shoe changed the ideas of the Nation. No. 5 


NURSE, in a Los Angeles hospital, 
was handling an extremely serious 
child case. The little patient required 
the most exacting care, and the nurse was 
on her feet continuously. 

She was here, there, everywhere, at- 
tending to the minutest wants of the 
patient, seemingly unconscious of the 
physical effort required. 


all the details of the nursing itself, but 
: never did she lose her calm, cheerful 
manner, her wholesome perspective. 

And the physician expressed his appreciation of her service 
by giving her additional duties to perform, exacting from her 
an even greater effort than a nurse is supposed to put forth. 
Plainly, a large share of the burden of bringing the child 
through was on the shoulders of the nurse. 

The child’s mother, torn with grief and fear, watched closely 
the desperate fight to save the life. She felt so helpless herself 
that she could only marvel at the seemingly inexhaustible 
energy of the other woman. 

On the third day the crisis passed and the feeble little pulse 
began to grow strong again. Soon the danger point was 
passed. The mother’s happiness was almost overshadowed by 
her gratitude. 

“Oh, you were so wonderful,” she said to the nurse. “ You 
saved my baby’s life. I don’t understand how you could do 
so much.” 

The nurse smiled. “Why, I didn’t think about anything 
except to help the patient.” 

“But how can you be on your feet all day long? My feet 
become unbearable after a few hours.” 

“T hear so many mothers say such things as that,” replied 
the nurse. “It seems to me that nearly all women have foot 
trouble, especially mothers who have responsibilities. I am 
glad you have spoken about this, because I can help you. I 
have helped so many.” 

Then she told about the Arch Preserver Shoes she wore. 
She explained the built-in arch bridge that holds up the 
delicately formed weight-carrying structure of the foot so 
there can be no sagging or straining. She explained the flat 
tread of the inside of sole that prevents cramping and pinch- 
ing of the blood-vessels and nerves because the forepart of the 
foot is allowed to spread naturally when weight is put on it. 

She also told of the different system of fitting which in- 
sures that these advantages are afforded to every wearer, 
because the Arch Preserver Shoe is fitted to the foot and not 
merely over.it. The foot arch rests in exactly the right position 
on the built-in bridge. 

The mother was delighted. “I shall have to get a pair of 
these shoes right away. I'll wear them to do all of my work.” 

“But you should wear them all the time. Your feet need 
support at one time just as much as another.” 

“Yes, I suppose so. But aren’t the Arch Preserver Shoes 
a bit plain? Don’t you put on something different when you 
go eut on the street?” 

“No, I never wear anything else. I have other pairs, some 
that are more fashionable than these I’m wearing. We try 
to dress simply here in the hospital, you know. But you can 
get any style you wish. I even wear them to dances—when 
I have time to dance.” 

For a time nothing was said. The mother was silent. She 
seemed to have lost her enthusiasm. The nurse continued 
with her story. “I know what you are thinking. You have 


And not only was she able to handle: 


an idea these shoes are different in some way, and that they 
are stiff and hard. But you’re wrong. They are free and easy. 
Why, you'll feel like running and jumping. You'll never have 
the tiniest little ache or pain no matter if you are on your 
feet all day and all evening. 

“The ordinary woman doesn’t seem to realize that her 
feet are vitally important every day—no matter what she 
may do. She doesn’t appear to understand that it is almost 
impossible for a woman:to have good health without healthy 
feet, and that to be efficient without good feet is practically 
impossible.” 

The mother looked at the other woman seriously. “No, I 
wasn’t thinking about that at all. I’m going to wear them. 
That’s settled. I was just thinking what a wonderful thing 
it is for you to be able to have such shoes as these in your 
work here. It frightens me to think what might have hap- 
pened to my baby if you had had to wear such shoes as I’ve 
been wearing.” | 

“Yes,” replied the nurse. “You’re quite right. I really 
believe these shoes have helped me save many lives. They 
enable me to keep my mind on what I’m doing. Why, I 
never give a thought to my feet now. A delicate case requires 
absolute concentration. One little thing neglected or forgotten 
might be dangerous.” 

Then the nurse arose and went back to her duties. On her 


face was a smile of contentment, happiness in her work,. 


unselfishness. 

A letter came from that mother a few weeks ago. She told 
of the nurse and how she had tried the Arch Preserver Shoe. 

“T don’t know just how to express my feelings,” she wrote. 
“T know it will appear silly for me to say that shoes can be 
wonderful, and that they can change a woman’s life. But I do 
want to say those things. 

“These shoes have changed my life. I enjoy being around. 
I enjoy entertaining. I enjoy walking. I play golf now. 
Think of this, when I used to find myself completely worn- 
out after being on my feet only an hour or so. 

“And I shall tell one more thing. Last week I went out 
with my husband and little girl, and we really climbed a 
mountain. Can you imagine that?” 

And so thousands of women are learning to take shoes 


' 
"Herel! 


Supports where support is needed— 
bends where the foot bends 
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seriously, and they are being re- 
paid many fold for the thought 
they are giving tothe subject. Ifit 
is worth while to be happy, then it is 
worth while to think of shoes. 
If it is worth while to be capable, then it 
is worth while to think of shoes. If it is worth 
while to be successful in life, in home work, in social 
activities, then it is worth while to think of shoes. 
And when you think of shoes you must think of feet, for 
shoes, first of all, must provide a walking base. a 
The Arch Preserver Shoe has changed the footwear ideas 
of the Nation because it provides the correct foundation for 
the feet and at the same time allows the enjoyment of the 
most fashionable styles. 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


Look for this 
Trade-Mark 


It ts on the sole and lining of every 
genuine Arch Preserver Shoe. Sold 
by 2000 dealers. Styles for all oc- 
casions. All widths, AAAA to E. 
Made for women and misses by 
only The Selby Shoe Co., Ports- 
mouth, Ohio; for men by E. T. 
Wright €F Co. Inc., Rockland, 
Mass. 


THE SELBY SHOE CO. 
204 Seventh St., Portsmouth, O. 


Makers of Women’s Fine Shoes 
for more than Forty years 


Send for this interesting book- 
let—‘HOW TO KEEP YOUR 
FEET YOUNG.” 


The Selby Shoe Co., 204 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 


Please send postpaid your booklet, No. 194, ‘“‘How 
to Keep Your Feet Young,” and name of dealer. 


| Name 
eaug| Street and No. 
P.O. 
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to attractive charm 


cAnp now, as a crowning complement to Milady’s cos- 
tume ma Whiting (> Davis “Delysia” Vanity Mesh 
‘Bag, with two mirrors and separate compartments for 
rouge, powder, and handkerchief ~ or a: Whiting © 
Davis Utility Mesh Bag, silk-linéed, with vanity mirror, in 
colors, colors that blend and harmonize with the colors of 
Milady’s gown. These beautiful mesh bags have become 
Milady’s favorite requisite. At leading jewelers and jew- 
elry departments; $5 to $500. Send for booklet show 
ing newest creations, Dept. A-3 


Gifts That Last” 


Made in America w Preferred by American Women 
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WHITING & Davis COMPANY 


Plainville, Norfolk County, Massachusetts) 
In Canada, Sherbrooke, Quebec 


The new Whiting (> Davis 
Utility’ Mesh Bag: - silk- 
lined, with Vanity Mirror 


Whiting by Davis Mesh Bags 


In the Better Grades, Made of the Famous “ Whiting” Soldered Mesh 
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Plan Warmer brighter Draperies 
ea] for Shut-in-Months 
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ay Nt ul | Try changing window draperies with the 
1 
ty \ hE your draperies will last longer. 
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seasons. Have draperies for cold weather that 
ventilation. Your home will always be cheery; 
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Nim™ make it easy to vary draping treatments. 
Hl" It’s easy to slip the rods into draperies with 
t casings using the Kirsch pilot. Easy to tilt 
the rods onto the brackets or tilt them off. 
Easy to secure any desired window draping 
effects with Kirsch Rods. They instantly fit 
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F B k all windows and provide for all treatments. 

ree OO tik eae A meer to aye Fhe cortaines with Kirsch pulley and 
OOK Io e trade- raw cords. irsch accessories—rings, drapery 

— to plan ps Ean markonthecarton hooks, etc.—are easy to use. 

Nearly 100 up-to-date th The superior Kirsch patented StippleTone Finish 

dows featured, Practical sets a NEW standard. More beautiful, more artistic, 

advice on materials, colors, cues more durable—at no greater cost. Your choice of 


how to plan, design, and Brass or White at the same price. 


make your draperies, etc. 
Our eighth and most valu- 
able book, 

Our Interior Decoration Serv- 
ice Bureau is at your disposal, 


“There is no substitute for Kirsch Quality and Service’ 


KIRSCH MFG. CO., 135 Prospect Ave., STURGIS, MICH., U.S.A, 
Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., 156 Tecumseh St., Woodstock, Ont. 


Tilting : 
Rod on 
Bracket Hooks 


Drapery 


' gave up his vacations 


“I don’t know what to think,”’ he said. 

Late in August William Ashmead, who 
had been spending some weeks with 
Rosalie at the sanitarium, was obliged to 
leave for a week and travel to the Maine 
village where they had been born, on 
business concerning 
his aunt’s farm, now 
theirs, which was 
rented to an unreli- 
able tenant. He be- 
grudged the week lost 
out of Rosalie’s life, 
but she urged him to 
go. It had always 
troubled her that he 


for her sake. She 
never realized what 
else he sacrificed, for 
he had told her, in the 
beginning, that the 
wonderful opening, 
once offered, had been 
withdrawn, not re- 
fused. This little trip 
to Maine would ap- 
pease her for some 
time, and was, too, a 
business necessity. 
They could not afford 
to lose money. 

As the various me- 
andering local trains 
on which he was 
obliged to travel from 
the Adirondacks to. 
Maine brought him 
nearer his destina- 
tion, it seemed to him 
that, for the first time 
since he took the 
night local to Hart- 


cents. If 


‘ling, he could think 


clearly about Andrea Thorne and her situa- 
tion, and that her free spirit was close to him, 
He had been profoundly shocked by the news 
of Stephen’s marriage, and its significance. 
The inevitability of on-rolling circumstance, 
motivated by emotion—ambition, hate, de- 
sire, love—stirred him. How this brother and 
sister, full of fire, independence, and love of 
each other, managed to hurt each other! 
Stephen had indeed turned the tables more 
completely than he knew. Ashmead could 
see only unhappiness for Stephen and 
Myrtle and Andrea in this unequal mar- 
riage. He pondered also on the strangeness 
of the gradual involving of these two, 
springing from. the best that American life 
yields, with the queer, ambiguous family 
known in Euston as the Cotsmurs. One of 
those families on the verge, the Cotsmurs 
were not, technically speaking, ‘‘ bad,’’ that 
is not actually criminal, but weak and, 
ignoble—on the verge. 

He had often recalled seeing Mr. Cotsmur 
in his drug store one day when he had gone 
in to buy a toothbrush: the puzzled sense 
of familiarity, the sudden illumination. He 
had long forgotten an old story, heard in his 
boyhood, but that day he had been con- 
vinced that he recognized the little wrinkled 
man. He thought it might be possible, 
when he arrived in Middle Highlands, to 
verify the story which had horrified him as 
a child. Verification in the scientific sense 
would be out of the question. Yet, where 
there is smoke there is fire, his aunt used to 
say. Something had gone wrong indeed 
before the Scovell family had moved on. 


f bh anys very afternoon of his arrival coming 
back from his farm by a short cut to supper 
at the fly-specked hotel he passed the house 
where the Scovell family had once lived. 
It stood in a section called the Hollow, 
within the village and yet in a backwash. 
Unoccupied, unpainted, and fast falling to 
pieces, it had the appearance of being 
haunted, if ever a house had. 

But there was nothing ghostly about Mrs. 
Marilla Benson. She was his aunt’s closest 
friend; he used to call her Aunt Marilla. 
He went to see her the next day, finding it 
natural to walk from the gray shingled 
farmhouse to her square white house behind 
its picket fence, at the head of the Green, 
whither he had been sent on innumerable 
errands. In her shiny brown silk dress, that 
yielded generously to her fat body, her 
weathered face loosely puckered, she looked 
more than ever like a large, soft, baked 
apple. She gave him a soft hug, and the 
same kind of kiss; she called him Willie 
Ashmead. And her first question was about 
Rosalie. 

She kept him to tea. It was at half past 
five, and the only evening meal. She served 
him with all the heartiness of bounty, and 
would have been horrified to‘know that he 
was hungry when he had finished his share 
of the familiar bread and butter, tea, 
preserves, and cake. Wondering if he would 


become a gossip if he returned to Middle 


Wedding Anniversaries 


O YOU know how to celebrate 
your third, your tenth, your 
thirty-fifth wedding anniversary? 
And do you know which is the 


leather, the wooden, 
wedding? There’s a delightfully 
appropriate party planned for each 
of these occasions (and for fourteen 
other anniversaries) in the Wed- 
ding Anniversary Booklet; price, 25 
ou’re contemplating a 
golden wedding for someone, you’ll 
be interested in the demi-century 
screen review. It’s done in panto- 
mime and can be adapted to in- 
clude any famil 
would make a jolly entertainment 
for a Thanksgiving family reunion. 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION © 


Andrea Thorne 
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Highlands -to live, he listened with great 
interest to the rehearsal, over the second 
cup of tea, of the inherited ‘‘fast’’ tend- 
encies of Ivy Moore’s daughter, and at 
last decided on a question of his own. He 
asked if Aunt Marilla remembered the 

Scovell family, and 
what was the truth 
of that story. The 
inquiry unloosed such 
a flood of reminis- 
cence that he was 
more than satisfied. 
He left, feeling de- 
pressed and a little 
ashamed of himself. 

He wasable to com- 
plete his business 
with the tenant-farm- 
er in four days in- 
stead of a week, so 
that he returned to 
Rosalie as a surprise. 
He found a letter 
from Andrea—he 
had had several that 
summer. Rosalie had 
kept it on the table 
beside her bed. He 
did not know how 
intently she watched 
him while he read it. 
But when he looked 
up she had turned on 
her side away from 
him. And a little 
later she said—it is 
the only saying of 
hers to be recorded 
here— 

“Don’t you think 
you might as well go 
back to college early 
this time? You can’t 
work up your new course without the 


the coral 


traditions. It 


_ library. .And it would really be better for 


me. ...I1 think our long talks tire me, 
now.” . 

WEEK after the opening of college, 

Ashmead was walking down Madison 
Street, after classes, on his way to the 
Thorne house. The leaves were falling 
slowly onto the clean-swept sidewalks of 
thedignified thoroughfare. Sunlightsparkled 
on the golden heaps in the gutters. The 
hills, glimpsed down vistas of the pleasant 
side streets, had drawn near in autumn 
clearness. 

As he turned in at the Thorne gate he 
saw two girls on the veranda of the house— 
Andrea and Myrtle Thorne. At least he 
supposed it was Myrtle. A strange young 
woman sat there with Andrea, pricking 
back and forth at a large embroidery hoop. 
She wore a brilliant wrap, which looked, to 
William, like a ‘‘party cape.”’ Andrea, who 
was reading a thick book, had pulled over 
her white woolen skirt a heavy white 
sweater with a scarlet numeral on the 
breast, relic of her basketball days. Before 
she looked up he could see that her face in 
repose was serious, even sad. ... She 
raised her eyes, and saw him. Then came 
her welcoming smile. The large book fell to 
the floor as she came to the edge of the 
veranda to meet him. 

“Oh, I’m glad you’re back!”’ she said. 
And then, right after that, as if she had not 
spoken at all, ‘‘Hello, William!” | 

He was conscious of Myrtle’s eyes upon 
them. She must be Myrtle, this girl with 
large, pale eyes, slightly prominent, and 


red lips peculiarly pointed. Then Andrea — 


presented him to “my new sister, Mrs. 
Thorne.”’ 

Myrtle’s greeting was self-conscious. ‘‘I’m 
pleased to make your acquaintance.”’ 

Andrea’s eyes kept rather steadily on 
Ashmead’s. He knew that she, too, saw 
that he did not look rested by his vacation. 
He also knew that she of all his friends 
would not comment on the fact. She sat 
down on the wide veranda settee, and 
motioned him invitingly beside her. He 


took the seat, stooping to pick up her book. 


He smiled at the title. 

““*The Romance of Geology’—you like 
that popular stuff?”’ 

‘‘Certainly I like it.’’ 

Here they were, talking about a book, 
when they were so glad to see each other. 

‘“‘Tt’s fun to sit up on a star and look ata 
subject. You taught me that. You never 
forget the fault of your tribe, and delve in 
details until you get buried to the scalp 
lock!”’. 

They both laughed, and Myrtle suddenly 
began pricking hastily again, with an of- 
fended air. 

“This is funny talk when you’re just 
back,”’ said Andrea. ‘‘But I was thinking, 
before you came, what to say to your sug- 
gestion about a master’s degree in Geology. 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 133] 
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The Three Clocks 
of the Flying Cloud 


( three clocks of the Flying Cloud are 

the Chippendale, Copley and Concord. 
The design of the Chippendale belongs to 
the Chippendale period. Notice its broken 
pediment, incorporating the ‘‘C’’ motif, so 
characteristic of Chippendale. The design of 
the Copley belongs to the period of the 
early thirties, easily known by its pointed 
Gothic arch. The design of the Concord is 
Colonial, characterized by its lovely sim- 
plicity and perfect proportions. Each has 
different and very interesting decorative 
possibilities for different types of rooms. 


They are known as the Three Clocks of 
the Flying Cloud because in the panel below 
the dial of each, the famous Clipper Ship, 
Flying Cloud, sails in a blue sea, outlined in 


dull gold. 
* #  # 


CHIPPENDALE 
171% inches High; 104 inches Wide; 
Solid Mahogany Case; Old Ivory Colored 
Art Dial; 8 Day Movement; Hour and 
Half Hour Strike on Cathedral Gong. 


$19.50 
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essions Clocks in correct period designs 


—make excellent Christmas gifts 


HRISTMAS gifts of Sessions Clocks in period designs are > . 
(? especially well liked because of the fei popularity j/-™ 
of period design in interior decoration. They're the ‘‘just- 


CONCORD 


13 inches High; 934 
inches Wide; Solid Ma- 
hogany Case; Old Ivory 


Colored Art Dial; 8 Day 
Movement; Hour and 
Half Hour Strike on 


what-we-wanted”’ gift of the year. Their beauty, their 
fascinating decorative possibilities, and the long years of 
faithful service which they will give, mark themas gifts well 


Cathedral Gong. fitted to express a strong affection or a cordial friendship. 
913-50 There are Sessions Mantel and Wall Clocks, varying in 
ae size, shape and design, to suit every room, and to harmonize 

COPLEY ° 


with every type of interior decoration. The complete line 
includes many other designs besides those shown on this 
page. Sessions Clocks inherit the traditions of nearly acen- 
tury for excellence in design and craftsmanship. They are 
accurate time keepers and are always reasonable in price. 


Ask to see them at your dealer’s. He will be glad to hold 


1x14 inches High; 934 
inches Wide; Solid Ma- 
hogany Case; Old Ivory 
Colored Art Dial; 8 Day 
Movement; Hour -and 
Half Hour Strike on 


Cathedral Gong. 
$16.50 for you until Christmas, clocks bought now for gifts. Write 
for booklet, ‘‘Friendly Clocks.”’ 
TRAYMORE THE SESSIONS CLOCK COMPANY, 132 East Main St., Forestville, Conn. 


2014 inches Long; 10 New York: 1750 Woolworth Building; Chicago: 5 North Wabash Avenue 
inches High; Eight Day; 
Genuine Mahogany 
Case; Rich Finish. 
Hand Carved Scroll; 6 
inch Porcelain or Silver 
Dial; Silver Bezel with 
Gold Plated Sash; Con- 
vex Glass; Hour and 
Half Hour Cathedral j 
Gong Strike. i 


$30.50 


jovelleri 


Zo 124% 


e 
| ALDEN 
O C S 351% inches High; x0 inches 
Wide; 8 Day Movement; 


D E Pp EN DAB LE Tl M E Genuine Mahogany Case; 6 


‘ oe = at | jj 
7 6 a 


inch Silver or Porcelain Dial; 
Silver Bezel with GoldPlated 
Sash; Glass Panels in Colors. 


$36 


Noose 
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The writing ease that stops 
forgetfulness! 


Mark it down! Thoughts have wings—and no hom- 
ing instinct. Slip out your Eversharp and make a 
note of them. 


The Eversharp habit is easy to acquire, easy to prac- 
tice. In this ease is the end of forgetfulness. 


Six new features now double Eversharp utility. 


The new Eversharp cannot clog or jam at the tip. 
It writes as firmly and smoothly as the finest grade 
of wooden pencils. | 


The eraser is renewable. A plunger release trigger, 
and a new type of magazine make reloading quick 
and easy. Every part of the new Eversharp is in- 
terchangeable and replaceable. In case of accidental 
damage any dealer can restore your pencil to use- 
fulness by installing a new part—no delays for 
factory repairs. 


Get a new, perfected Wahl Eversharp and test it 
any way you please. It will meet your service de- 
mands to your complete satisfaction and win your 
appreciation of its good appearance. 


The perfected Wahl Eversharp is unconditionally 
guaranteed against faulty operation of any kind 
from any cause. 


Eversharps are priced from $1 to $45. 


Wahl Pens in gold-filled or silver models from $5 
to $10—in solid gold to $55. 


Eversharp and Wahl Pen make 
ideal gifts or prizes 


MadeintheU.S. A. by THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 


Canadian Factory, THE WAHL COMPANY, Ltd., Toronto 
Manufaéturers of the Wahl Eversharp and the Wahl All-Metal Fountain Pen 


The Xew WAL EVER SHARP 


Choose a Wahl Pen of identical design with your Eversharp and you 
will have a perfect equipment for every writing requirement. 

The all-metal construction of the Wahl Pen provides increased ink 
capacity. And the metal barrel gives the strength, too, to resist even 
unusual abuse. The use of gold or silver insures serviceability and 
permanent beauty. 

Light in weight, fine in proportions, the Wahl Pen balances perfectly 
in the hand. 

The iridium tipped gold pen points are made in the Wahl plants to 
special standards and write with the smoothness of polished ivory. 

The Wahl Pen represents a ten year advance in fountain pen mak- 
ing. See and try it at your dealer’s. 


WALL PE 


NOVEMBER 1924 
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So I might as well tell you now—that’s the 
reason I don’t want to.” 

‘“What’s the reason? Dear girl—your 
lucidity! Is this my training? Gone to ruin 
in one summer?’’ 

Andrea laughed again, happily, and 
tucked her hand 
through his arm. 
Myrtle -looked up. 
Ashmead saw that 
she did not relish 
being left out of the 
conversation so long. 

‘“‘T mean this,”’ said 
Andrea. ‘‘I don’t care 
about knowing any 
more about any one 
isolated fact, stone, 
period, or glacier. 
I’ve got the sweep 
and thrill of the 
whole. You see I’m 
noscholar—never did 
like small 
much. Soit’s settled. 
Now we'll talk about The 
you, please.”’ 

He defended him- 
self against her keen 
glance. 

‘“‘T wrote you about 
our everyday do- 
ings—’”’ 

To his dismay, he 
saw, for the second 
time since he had known who she was, her 
eyes blurred with tears. 

‘Why didn’t you tell me before? Do you 
spend all your vacations in such a place as 
that?”’ 

“As soon as I can I’ll have a little house 
for her. In fact I’ve already built the 
house. Perhaps next year—”’ 

“I’m sure you'll have her there next 
year,’ said Andrea hurriedly. 

‘**Rosalie sent you an absurd message I’m 
bound to deliver—that you aren’t to let me 
work too hard!”’ 


Bur Myrtle had been left out too long. 

She burst in with a question, any question. 
‘‘Who’s Rosalie? I have to ask about 

Andrea’s friends, if I’m to know—”’ 

Her small face looked hot and hostile. 
There was a short silence. 

‘““You see, Andrea doesn’t know her 
either,”’ said Ashmead, hoping for the right 
word and finding it. Andrea’s eyes were 
inscrutable. ‘‘ Rosalie is my sister, but she’s 
never been to Euston.” . 

**Really?’’ Myrtle became what she her- 
self would instantly have labeled ‘‘airy’’ in 
another, as she extended the hospitality of 
the Thorne house. ‘‘Do, Professor Ash- 
mead, bring her to see us some time.” 

“Thank you,” replied William. 

“‘The trip to Maine,’’ Andrea hurried on, 
‘you never wrote me a thing about that, 
except that you went, and came back.” 

“Oh, yes. .. . Well—that’s about all. 
I went to Middle Highlands, Maine, and 
then I came back.”’ 

‘‘Compared with this, your former state 
was garrulous,”’ laughed Andrea. ‘‘What’s 
the matter? I believe you went to Middle 
Highlands on a secret errand of mystery.”’ 

Myrtle had suddenly stopped working at 
we taut linen on her hoop, and sat very 
still. 

‘*Oh, no, it’s a dull little place. Nothing 
ever happens in it—’’ Ashmead felt the 
blood rising in his cheeks. ‘I went to see 
apout getting a better tenant for my farm.” 

At that moment Myrtle rose, and with 
flappings of the “party cape’’ moved 
swiftly across the veranda and into the 
house. Her face, pink a moment ago, had 
grown pale. She said no word of farewell. 

“Oh, dear, now I’ve hurt her again, 
somehow!”’ said Andrea with worried eyes. 
“‘T try to include her, but I forget.” 

She started to follow Myrtle, but Ash- 
mead detained her. 

“Tt wasn’t your fault. It was mine. 
Can’t you stay and talk to me alone? You 
might hurt me, you know. And then you’d 
have to perform a difficult task as penance!”’ 

She smiled slowly, the worried look re- 
laxing. 

“T feel as if I could let go, now you’re 
back, and be taken care of. Nobody ever 
had such a friend.” 

The boyish sweater with the scarlet 
numeral gave her almost a childlike aspect. 
The collar was rolled up to her hair because 
of the autumn chilliness. Her eyes had the 
confiding lovingness of a child. Gone the 
remoteness, the poise and sparkle, the pro- 
tective tenderness. This was an aspect he 
did not know. She looked up at him almost 
as Rosalie looked. 

‘‘T came down to make a suggestion,” he 
said rather hurriedly. ‘‘If you don’t want 
to take another degree, just now, how would 
you like to help me in the laboratory? I’ve 


ig YOU would like to see your 
things community celebrate the holiday 
fittingly, you will be interested in 
ilgrims, a Thanksgiving Pag- 
eant full of Puritans and Indians. 
There are several chances to intro- 
duce folk and esthetic dancing; 
the sets and costumes need not be 
elaborate. Price, 15 cents. 


needed someone a long time, and at last the 
Powers have seen the necessity. They may 
put in the Baxter girl if you don’t come to 
my rescue! It can’t lead to much without 
another degree, but you could try it out 
this year and see how you like it. I’ve 
spoken to the Dean, 
and she prefers you, if 
you'll consider the 
job. I’d work you 
hard, you know, and 
the salary can’t be 
seen without a micro- 
scope—”’ 

Andrea kindled. 

**T have very good 
eyes! And I own a 
microscope. I’d adore 
it! When can I be- 
gin? 9 


“The Pilgrims” 


(THE next day he 
welcomed Andrea 
to the laboratory, so 
familiar to them 
both, and showed her 
this new domain. 
In ten minutes she 
was enveloped in a 
long, loose apron and 
was working away 
in a corner, her dark 
head bent over her 
swift deft hands. 
She accepted his di- 
rections with businesslike demureness— 
familiar, too—and executed them with dis- 
concerting rapidity. , 

‘“You don’t see how you ever lived with- 
out me, do you?” she joked. ‘‘Where on 
earth is the cute little hammer? It must be 
ready for the next volcano party, rain or 
shine.”’ 

She put his realm in order like a true 
housekeeper, went about among awkward 
novices, stood by with unobtrusive aid for 
his own peculiar need. He seemed to pay 
little attention to her, but he had an acute 
consciousness of her presence. 

He believed that she was happier. Some 
of the strain left her eyes. She seemed con- 
tented in the sunny laboratory, carrying out 
his instructions, or going with him, in the 
bright fall weather, into the country on 
field work excursions, when he carried the 
well-known hammer. 

To keep her out of the house he took her 
on other walks, on the days when there were 
no laboratory hours, tingling afternoons 
when the early sunsets sent them home for 
tea by the library fire—with Myrtle. An- 
drea would say: ‘‘No, I can’t stay later. 
It isn’t fair to leave Myrtle alone.’’ And 
once: ‘‘I’m sorry to say no one goes to see 
her. I’mrather ashamed of Madison Street, 
William.”’ . 

But when they came in early, not to leave 
Myrtle too long alone, Andrea’s kind in- 
tention sometimes went unrewarded. Myrtle 
sat much by the fire, nervous and ill. Her 
irritability was restrained by no inherited 
sense of decorum. William detected a half- 
concealed dislike of himself which he thought 
he understood. But it seemed to him, too, 
that her glances at Andrea were pathetic. 
What had Myrtle gained? Here she was, 
across the river in the Thorne house to be 
sure—ill and lonely. He could not tell what 
Andrea thought. In her gentlest remoteness 
she was kind to Myrtle—brought her tea, 
waited on her, covered up her crudeness 
when she could. 


NDREA did not discuss Myrtle, now, 

evenwith him. Myrtle wasnowa Thorne. 
But in her sorrowful eyes, her occasional 
shrinking at Myrtle’s speeches, he read her 
thought: this is the hostess I have brought 
to the Thorne house. This is what I have 
done. Sometimes, too, the eyes she turned 
on Myrtle, even while her face quivered 
with dismay,-were wistfully hopeful. 

The crudeness could -not all be covered 
up, however tactful the effort, nor the 
irritability soothed. 

‘“Well, no one has called on me to-day,” 
she would announce over the teacups. 

““Do you want two lumps, Myrtle? I’m 
so stupid, I always forget.” 

“‘T wasn’t brought up to consider it 
polite to be always changing the subject,” 
Myrtle was relentless. ‘‘One lump!”’ 

‘‘I’m sorry no one came, if you felt like 
company,’ Andrea would be forced to 


answer. ‘‘There were several people in last 


night. 

““To see you, not me 

_ “To see the family. No one calls much 

now, do you think so?”’ 

‘Sure I think so. No, I don’t want bread 
and butter. It goes to bulk. I should think 
we might afford something better, anyway, 
for company. Say, Andy, isn’t it about 
time you let me pour the tea in my own 
house?”’ [CONTINUED ON PAGE 134] 
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The 
Food 
of the 

(Nation 


The main “breakfast food” of the nation is bread in 
some form, preferably hot bread—muffins, rolls or smok- 
ing corn bread. Very digestible if made of the right | 
ingredients — good flour, good shortening, good eggs, 
good milk, and last and perhaps most important of all 
RUMFORD BAKING POWDER —the original phosphate 
baking powder —-THE WHOLESOME BAKING 
POWDER—the one baking powder which in itself 
adds actual body, nerve and tissue building material 
to the other good ingredients with which it is used — 
which really is a food in itself and which not only 
leavens but enhances the flavor of the other ingredients. 


RUMFORD 


THE WHOLESOME 


BAKING POWDER 


Free Write for ““The Rumford Modern Methods of Cooking’’—a book 
of Se suggestionsand exact recipes that enable anyone to pro- 
duce perfect baked foods economically. Free. Address: 


Note our 
free Booklet 


offer~ 


RUMFORD COMPANY, Dept. 13. PROVIDENCE, R. I. M-88 
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Trade Mark 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 

HE Griswold Tite-Top Dutch Oven of genuine cast iron gives 

roast meat all the. famous old-time savory goodness of taste. 
It is thoroughly cooked without burning, and becomes deliciously 
juicy and tender. Look for the self-basting rings on the inside 
of the cover and the Griswold trade mark. See Griswold Tite-Top 
Dutch Oven, in eight sizes, and Griswold Genuine Cast Iron 
Griddles in all good house-furnishing department and hardware 
stores. Or write to us for names of dealers who can show you a 
complete line of Griswold cooking utensils. | 


THE GRISWOLD MBG. CO., Dept. K-3, Erie, Penna., U.S. A. 


Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Finished Iron Kitchen 
Ware, Waffle Irons, Cast Aluminum Cooking Utensils, 
Food Choppers, Reversible Dampers and Gas Hot Plates. 
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Steaming juices 
collect on the 
rings, and drip, 
- affording steady 
basting. 
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At Any Hour 


And for everybody— 
coffee without caffeine 


Caffeine is the drug that causes all the 
harm that coffee does. 

That is why coffee is forbidden to chil- 
dren. Why many must stint on it and many 

_ omit it. 

It is caffeine that affects the nerves and 
heart. It drives many to coffee substitutes. 
It keeps many awake at night. 

Now there i is a coffee without caffeine. 
The name is Kaffee Hag. It is a delightful 
blend, rich in flavor and aroma. 
Coffee lovers the world over are using 
it today. It is served by fine hotels. 


No delight gone 


All we remove is the caffeine, an almost 
tasteless drug. It has no flavor, no aroma. 
Even expert tasters cannot tell that any- 
thing is missing. 

All the coffee joys remain, all the quick 
bracing effects. All that anyone desires, 
all that anyone enjoys. 

But the harm is gone. You have a coffee 
which all can drink, children or adults. 
You have a coffee on which none need 
stint, and which keeps none awake. 

_ There are some in nearly every home 
who need and want such coffee. It will 
' bring them delights which are now taboo. 

Let them try Kaffee Hag. It is pure coffee, 
not a substitute. Learn how muchit means 
to people who are harmed by caffeine. 
Send this coupon for a ten-cup test. 


NGFFEE HAG 


Pure Coffee without Caffeine 


Someone in r our family ony: this harm- 
less coffee. Send this coupon for a sample 
package and learn what it means to all. 


Mail this coupon to 


KAFFEE HAG CORPORATION 
1460 Davenport Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


And a 10-cup package will come free. 


Learn in Spare Time at Home 


Earn $30-$35 a Week 
Every woman should learn. We 
train Beginners, Practical Nurses, 
Mothers and Religious Workers 
by our Fascinating Home-study 
Method. Leading Chicago System. 
Endorsed by physicians. Estab- 
lished 25 years. 

Earn While Learning 
If you are over 18 and under 55 
ears write for illustrated catalog and 
35 2 Sample Lesson Pages with FREE de- 
é tails of Money- or —- and FREE 

NUR SE’S EQUIPMENT. 

Become Independent CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 511 <+« 421 South Ashland Boulevard - Chicago 


Now 

for the first 
time—a scientific 
method in child \@ 
training, based on con- 

fidence, shows you in your 
own home how to correct cause of disobedience, 
untruthfulness and other dangerous habits, which, if not prop- 
erly remedied, lead to serious consequences. N ew method 
makes punishment unnecessary and is producing remarkable 
results for thousands of parents. Endorsed by leading educa- 
tors. Covers all ages. Free Book, ‘“New Methods in Child 
Training,”’ describes new system. Write for your copy now. 


Parents Association, Dept. 2911, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Andrea Thorne 
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‘*Why—lI have the habit, that’s all. 

I didn’t think of you’re wanting to, spe- 
cially. 

Ashmead turned away from her stricken 
00 

“Oh, well, I won’t make a point of it.’’ 
Young Mrs. Thorne was magnanimous. 

Myrtle’s conversation knew only person- 
alities. It wound in circles around the 
individuals who made up her situation, not 
omitting her husband and brother. 

“Stephen is going to that dinner at the 
club, even though I can’t,”’ she told Andrea, 
on the afternoon of the tea-pouring episode. 
‘“Men are so selfish,’”’ she added confiden- 
tially to Ashmead. ‘‘They think of them- 
selves first, specially when there’s anything 
to eat going round.”’ 

“IT expect we’re pretty hopeless,”’ 
plied. 

“Oh, Myrtle,’’ Andrea burst out, ‘‘you 
can’t classify anything as broadly as that!”’ 

‘Wait till you have a husband, Andy,” 
Mrs. Thorne returned, with the replica of 
her mother’s wedded complacency. ‘Then 
you'll know what I mean.” * 

In the silence Ashmead rose, with a quick 
movement that imperiled once more the 
unsteady cup. 

As she looked up at him from her low 
chair by the fire he thought he had never 
seen her eyes—so beautifully varying— 
quite as they were now. Their darkness was 


he re- 


’ blurred over, not with tears, but as a clear 


pool sometimes loses its translucence. He 
could not see beneath the dark brown sur- 
faces. 

‘*Don’t go!”’ she said. 

Myrtle laughed. ...He bent over 
Andrea’s chair, and took her hand. 

“T think I’d better now. Don’t forget the 
ney test to-morrow. Come early and try it 
out?”’ 

‘* All right,’”’ she answered. And her list- 
lessness was suddenly the listlessness of 
Hartling. 


ANYONE could see that the young Thornes 
had, indeed, set Madison Street by the 
ears, as Dan had put it. For just as the 
night in Hartling had begun to fade a little 
into the past, Stephen’s marriage had stirred 
everybody up again. But a marriage is 
after all a marriage, something definite, 
understandable, and legal, no matter how 
unsuitable, or entered into for what cause. 
So that after the first uplifting of hands, 
Euston had settled down into something 
like calm again to watch, and see how it 
turned out. Myrtle was not ‘‘accepted,”’ 
and there were awkward situations in the 
matter of invitations. (Not as many as 
there might have been once. But, though 
no Madison Street youths called on Andrea 
since she had preferred Dan Cotsmur, and 
she was left out of the smaller parties, no 
one could quite conceive such a thing as not 
inviting a Thorne to any social event of 
importance in Euston.) Unaccepted though 
Myrtle was, Euston respected the marriage 
tie—no matter how or whom it bound. 
This can best be illustrated by Mrs. Mc- 
Clintock’s remark that perhaps it was just 
as well that Stephen had married, for now 
Andrea Thorne was chaperoned by a mar- 
ried woman in the house. 

This was the occasion upon which gentle 
Marydee Cornish, brought up by an old- 
fashioned father to respect age, definitely 
became ‘‘modern.’’ She was known to have 
told Mrs. McClintock, to her face, that age 
didn’t count, that she might be sixty or 
seventy, Marydee was sure she didn’t know 
which, but that she was a narrow-minded, 
evil-minded, ignorant, small-souled person, 
who didn’t know the difference between 
right and wrong! But no one believed 
Marydee. They said, 
‘*Poor child. She’sin 
love with Stephen 
Thorne.” 


For Marydee’s se- 
cret was known up 
and down Madison 
Street, talked over by 
complacent matrons 
with their husbands 
at dinner tables, and 
by the romantic col- 
ored maids who 
served the dinners 
with ears cocked, dis- 
cussed in hair dress- 
ing shops where the 
mistresses indulged 
in permanent waves 
and confidences, and 
in the other ‘‘parlors” 
where the maids had 
their hair straight- 
ened. Andrea’sname, 
with Dan’s, was well- 
known in these 
places. NowStephen, 


‘Round -the-World Recipes 


LL the romance of foreign cook- 

ery is offered you inacollection 
of choice recipes from England, 
Scotland, Scandinavia, Austria, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Mexico, 
Italy, Turkey, India, and China. 
Order Recipes from Many Na- 
tions; price, fifteen cents. 


Myrtle, and Marydee had come to join her. 

- What Euston talked of several times a 
week, and Ashmead pondered, Andrea lived 
every day. 

Her acceptance of Myrtle had immediate 
complications. It affected her relations with 
Dan’s mother and father, with Stephen, 
with Myrtle herself—with Dan, even though 
she never saw him. In the first place she 
had to live in the house with Myrtle. Only 
women who have known that contact know 
what it means in the infinite variety of 
irksome conflicts possible. The Thorne 
house was Andrea’s as much as Stephen’s. 
She had not once considered leaving it. 
Indeed Stephen had begged her not to go. 
He had clung to her and would not go away 
from her and live alone with Myrile. There- 
fore the only alternative had been to bring 
Myrtle there. And she had come willingly. 
It was the day of her triumph. 


ROM the first, Andrea was puzzled to 
account for Myrtle’s different attitude in- 
side and outside the house. On the street, 
in public places, she was _ self-possessed, 
delighted in asserting herself, pushing for- 
ward, addressing Andrea in a loud voice as 
“ Andy.” She badgered Stephen to take her 
out, especially to the country club. But 
when she crossed the threshold of the house 
which was now her home, she was restless, 
never wholly at ease. 

The little formalities of daily living in the 
Thorne house, which in the flat over the 
drug store she had strained after, now 
annoyed her when she found them per- 
formed unconsciously by her husband and 
Andrea. There had been, at once, no 
question about the housekeeping. Myrtle 
found without delay that she did not know 
how to run a house like this one, and re- 
linquished the right with relief, at the same 
time resenting Andrea’s experience. She 
took the place opposite Stephen, and was 
ill at ease at her own table, in spite of 
Andrea’s efforts to make her comfortable. 
She seemed actually angered by certain 
simple details of custom, for instance An- 
drea’s habit of having coffee in the library 
after dinner. Her vexation at this dated 
from the first night after her arrival, when 
she had dropped her small cup and broken 
it. She was irritated at a manner of table 
service which left one free for conversation, 
because she assumed that Andrea was 
watching for her mistakes. She criticized 
Lizzie Beebe before her face and once boldly 
reproved her in the presence of a guest, by 
way of asserting her own position, from 
which moment she and Lizzie were open 
foes. 

It was inevitable that Myrtle should be 
much alone. She did not encourage visits 
from her father and mother, or her friends. 
And Andrea let the question of Mr. and 
Mrs. Cotsmur drop—hating herself for 
doing so—for that seemed on the whole the 
easiest way out for all of them, until they 
were better adjusted. But she would some- 
times look up from her book or letter or 
accounts and meet Myrtle’s eyes fixed upon 
her with a perplexed, speculative, wistful 
glance. She was conscious—and this made 
everything harder—that, in spite of her 
strange way of showing it, Myrtle liked her. 
It was a pathetic triumph. 

During Stephen’s absence after the wed- 
ding, Andrea had arranged the room ad- 
joining his for Myrtle. She had made it 
charming with new, flowered chintz and 
white frilled curtains, and a favorite rug and 
chair from her own room. But to her 
surprise Myrtle looked upon the pretty 
room with amused scorn. Andrea knew 
that it was, for the most part empty, and 
Stephen’s boyish room gave evidence of an 
untidy presence. 

Stephen did not dis- 
cuss his wife with his 
sister. But one day, 
two weeks after they 
had been back, he fol- 
lowed Andrea into 
her room and shut the 
door. Sitting down, 
he looked around 
with wistful pleasure. 

‘‘Tt’s lovely in here! 
You keep everything 
picked up, don’t you? 
Funny I never knew 
it before. I thought 
everybody was like 
that. What’s the nice 
smell?”’ 

“Nothing but air 
and soap I think, 
Stephen,’”’ said An- 
drea sadly. 

As the first slow 
months passed, 
Myrtle’s irritability 

[CONTINUED ON 
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WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


Prepare baby’s food 


according to the 


Mellin’s Food 


Method of 


Milk Modification 


Waterloo,, 
Iowa., 


Send for a copy of our book, 
“The Care and Feeding of 
Infants”, also a Free 
Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 


177 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A Bassinet, Crib and Playpen 
— Nursery Needs at Cost of One 


ee Kiddie-Koop with its three- 
© in-one value for the cost of 
one article is the most eco- — 
nomical nursery necessity to 
be had. 
a nurse. 
Kiddie-Koops are made in four — 
sizes; Juniors 40-inch and 47-inch 
and Models G 42- iach and 52-inch. 
They fold 7 to 8 inches wide, 
without removing springs or mat- 
tress, to carry Say wose es or strep 
on your automobi 
from $16.25 up (freight mean 
Write today for free literature. 
If your dealer cannot supply, 
we us for — M. Tr heat e 


entral Ave. 
a Ey Wom. 


Look for this —- Saag 
on Kiddie-K. 


WADE ONLY BY TRIMBLE KOOP 
The Bassinet 
Modern CRI Playpen 
Also makers of the ‘Baby Bathinette” 
| ala we willsend you, FREE 
and POSTPAID a10cent 
bottle of LIQUID VENEER. Wonderful for 
your daily dusting. Cleans, dusts and polishes 
with one sweep of your dust cloth. Renews pi- 
anos, furniture, woodwork, automobiles. Makes 
everything look like new. Makes dusting a 


pleasure. Moreover, we will tell you how to 
obtain, FREE, a 


$2.00 \WI Ni MOP 


More reliable than 


40-inch & 
Drop Side 


With Cove 


To Housewives 


Send us your name and 


Has removable swab for washing and all yarn 


center. You'll be delighted. Nothing to sell 
—no orders to take—just building up a little 
good will for Liquid Veneer Polishing Prod- 
ucts in your neighborhood. Write now for 
‘your FREE sample and particulars. 


Sold by 
hazdware, furni- 
ture, drug, paint, 

: grocery and 
general stores, 
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Eat a year ago it was, that I sent for the lovely 
Sellers book of modernized kitchen plans, learned 
about you and asked Jim to give you to me. What 
would I ever have done without you! Such a stupid 
young bride 1 was—knowing nothing of kitchen duties. 


But what I lacked in skill, you made up for in help- 
fulness. When I overslept in the mornings, or came 
back late in the afternoons, you were always there to 
help me make up lost time, with everything I needed 
tucked away on your roomy shelves and in your con- 
venient drawers. 


When I was tired or cross, the sight of you, lovely 
and white and cheerful-looking, with your snowy sur- 
face, bright hardware and sparkling glass drawer 
pulls, made me happy again. 

When I was buried under an avalanche of unfamiliar 


household duties, you were the bright oasis in my 
day, for I knew that at your broad, smooth Porceliron 


_worktable, the moments would go smoothly and 


quickly, wiping out the irritations of less easy tasks. 
When I depended most on you, days of holiday din- 
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as! Gone are the old-time built-in 


In their place are the Sellers Cabinets 
and the Sellers Utility Closets— 
costing only about half as much; 
portable, adaptable; ig oi peor 
of fine cabinetwork, and filled with 
conveniences that no built-in cup- 
boards can offer. 


ners and party luncheons, you never 
failed to speed my preparations. 


But, most of all, in the daily round 
of homely kitchen tasks, you have 
given bountifully of your helpfulness 
—making formidable tasks simple— 
my first housekeeping year a joy. 


* X 


The new Sellers KlearFront, with the Tele- 
scoping Porceliron Worktable, adds 42% more 
working space. It has the Automatic Ex- 
tending Table Drawer Section, Automatic 
Base Shelf Extender, Ant-proof Casters, 
Dust-proof Base Top, Plush-lined Silverware 
Drawer, and others of the ‘‘Fifteen Famous 
Features.’’ The Sellers Cabinet may now be 
had in a new gray enamel finish, as well as 
in white enamel and golden oak. 


The Sellers booklet, ‘‘Your Kitchen as It 
Should Be,’’ describing the modernized kitch- 
en built around the Sellers Cabinet and the 
Sellers Utility Closets, will be sent free to 
anyone who asks. 


G. I. Setters & Sons Company, Elwood, Indiana + Canadian Branch: Sellers Kitchen Cabinets, Brantford, Canada 
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_ What a joy the modernized kitchen . 


cupboards, with their inelastic space. 
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e Sellers KlearFront, 
with the telescoping Porcel- 
iron worktable, gives 42% 
more Porceliron covered work- 
ing surface. 


The new Sellers Utility 
Closets cost less than built- 
in closets and turn waste 
floor space into useful and 
convenient storage cup- 
boards for dishes, Ifnens, 
cleaning things or clothes. 
Finished in white enamel, 
walnut or oak. 
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A Doll With 3 to 12 Heads 


Changes Faces, Changes Clothes, Walks and Talks 


‘Many Dolls In One— 
Heaps of Fun 
A with one body—but three 


Each character walks and talks. 16 
inches high. Non-breakable. Quality in 
every detail. 


In attractively boxed sets—each with. 
one body and three, five, seven or twelve 
interchangeable heads, with a special 
dress or costume for each head. Ad- 
ditional heads and costumes 
to add to the family can be 
bought at any time. 


At leading department 
and toy stores. 


Or write for free Doll- 
alogue—showing and describ- 
ing Famlee sets. 


BERWICK DOLL CO. 
Dept.72, 480 Broadway, New York 


TeFoprloe Doll 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF, 


A Whole Family of Dolls In One 
A Brand New and Patented Idea 


The NEW Denton 


Will Delight 
Mothers and Children. 


Many new features add satisfaction 
and greater durability. 


Extra Heavy Soles in Feet. 


New and more shapely feet de- 
signed to 4iminate strain at ankles. 


Deeper, elastic’ three-thread outside 
seams in place of two-threads. Stronger 
and neater. 


New, Non-Breakable Rubber 
Buttons. Do not break. Do not cut 
threads. Do away with sewing on 
buttons after each washing. 


Dentons completely cover children. 


Sizes 0 to 5 open down back. But sizes 
6 to 14 now open down the front so older 
children can button their own garments. 


All sizes have our patented, extra- 
full drop seat. 
child sleeps with knees drawn up. 


High grade, unbleached cotton and some 
fine wool give maximum warmth and soft- 
ness. Truly hygienic. 


Dentons will not shrink. Collars double thick- 
ness. Strong button-holes. Facings all stayed. 


Made for children up to fourteen years old. 
Prices low for the quality. 


Insist on genuine Dentons. 


to a dozen heads! And a different 

costume for each head! Heads 
and costumes changed in a_ jiffy—each 
change making an ‘entirely . 
different character—that’s the 
Famlee Doll. 


’ Heads screw on and off— 
simply a turn at the neck; a 
two-year-old can do it. 


A Wonderful 
Birthday or 


Christmas Gift 


Great fun to change from a 
Girl Doll to a Boy Doll—then to Little- 
Miss-From-Holland—then to Ching-Ching- 
Chinaman—and so on through all the 
lovable and life-like characters 
in each set. 


Never before a doll like this 
—an ever-changing playmate 
that multiplies the fun of every 
play-hour. 


Name is on neck 


Ideal hanger. Our trade mark is on tag attached to 
for each garment. Sold in over 5,500 Dry Goods Stores. 
outdoor If you cannot get them from your dealer, write us. 
sleeping, ; t 
touring TRADE MARK Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, 


or camping. 841 Mill Street, Centreville, Michigan. 


Will not bind in back if 


increased, and with it increased Andrea’s 
determination not to quarrel with her. One 
of her grievances, which Andrea was at a loss 
to fathom, was her own friendship with 
William Ashmead. 

‘“What’s he snoopin’ around here for?” 

‘“Who’s_ been 
snooping? What do 
you mean, Myrtle?”’ 

‘Your precious 
prof, foolish, that 
you’re so fond of. I 
know why he comes 
here.” 

Andrea flushed. 
“Do you? Why?” 

sig He comes to spy 
on me.’ 

“Oh, Myrtle!’ An- 
drea laughed. “How 
can you be so silly? 
Why should hespy on 
you? Mr. Ashmead 
is the kindest man. 


ter, and good to me. 

know he hopes 
you're going to be 
happy, living here 
with Stephen and 
me. He said so.”’ . 

““Isn’t that likely! 
He looks at me as if 
he thought he knew 
it all. ... Anyway 
I don’t think it’s 
proper to have him 
around now, with me 
this way, neither does 
Mama. I feel indeli- 
cate when he looks at 
me.” 

Andrea was suddenly filled with wide and 
deep curiosity about Myrtle’s soul. She 
who did not mind swishing her bright 
draperies the length of Madison Street, not 
to mention more conspicuous indiscretions, 
could not bear William’s unobservant glance. 
For Andrea believed her statement, because 
she had seen her quail. 


December. 


But the danger point was always the 
subject of Dan. He never was discussed 
between them if Andrea could help it. That 
was the trouble. Myrtle was bound to 
bring about such a discussion, Andrea re- 
solved to avoid it. Gradually Andrea saw 
that the root of Myrtle’s anger about Dan 
lay in Andrea’s different action in a situa- 
tion not unsimilar to her own. Andrea had 
scorned marriage to save herself. Of course 
it is easier to scorn a marriage which lacks 
brilliance, and the cases could not be called 
parallel. But that was not so much the 
point as the essentially different traits of 
character exhibited. That was it. And 
Myrtle knew it! She was also jealous for 
Dan, for though she always quarreled with 
him, he was after all her own blood. Yet 
she nourished resentment against him, too. 

‘“‘Dan’s having as hard sleddingon Madison 
Street as I am,” she told her sister-in-law. 

“I’m sorry,’ said Andrea. 

“T’m not! It’s his fault I’m in this mess, 
when you get down to rock bottom.” 

“I’m trying to make you happy here.”’ 

“Don’t be stuffy. You know you wish 
you’d never seen me. It might have been 
better, after all, if I’d had money settled on 
me,’’ Myrtle went on, ‘‘rather than married 
Stephen. . . . I suppose your father left 
a will, didn’t he? . . . Well, isn’t it good 
manners on Madison Street to answer a 
civil question?”’ 

““Yes—yes, he did—”’ 

an you will property pall one 
generation?—wish I’d found out. Did he 
put down who was to get the house?’”’ 

“The house is Stephen’s and mine, 
Myrtle.” 

“‘I think there ought to be money settled 
on me.... Say,’ she would abruptly 
leap from one subject to another, ‘‘you’ve 
put off your marriage so long, aren’t you 
afraid of talk?”’ 

‘*People don’t talk as much as you think, 
—they have something better to do.”’ 

But Myrtle looked wise, pricking through 
her taut hoop of embroidery. 

**Say, I know more about that than you 
do! If you knew the stuff that goes through 
schools and stores and streets—’”’ 

‘“‘T know that I hear very little.” 

‘‘Once you get a story tagged to you they 
never leave you alone,’ pursued Myrtle 
with relish. ‘Don’t you care?”’ 

Andrea wanted desperately to change the 
subject but was not quite quick enough. 
Myrtle answered herself. 

‘“You’ve got to care sometimes, Andrea, 
what people say, you just take that from 
me! I should think you’d tell me, now— 
what really did happen—in Hartling. I'd 
never tell a soul!’’ 

‘*Please, Myrtle!’’ 


‘ec 


Holiday Parties 


; Seana: ANY an intimate little guest 
He's good to his sis- M supper, many a bridge party 
and informal neighborhood gather- 
ing, and not a few more elaborate 
dinners are being planned for the 
holiday months of November and 
If you are going to 
entertain at this time, you will be 
glad to know that Miss Bradley’s 
most delicious and unusual menus 
and recipes for all kinds of enter- 
taining have been gathered into a 
forty-page booklet called Party 
Eats; price, forty cents. 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION — 


Andrea Thorne 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 134] 


“Oh, well, it looks awfully queer, me not 
knowing, not really being able to vouch for 
you. Of course, now I am living here, I’m 
sort of a chaperone for you; everybody 
says so. You could have Dan here, easy 
enough, when I’m at home—”’ 

*‘Please—let me be 
the judge of that. E 5 

“Now you’re up 
in the air, with your 
Madison Street man- 
ner—ta-da-de-da-da! 
I used to want to be 
like you. Wasn’tI the 
silly fool? You’re no 
better than me—you 
and me understand 
that! But you’re so 
sure! You go ahead 
and get away with it. 
I’m married, and 
anybody’d think I 
wasn’t, the way they 
look at me. You do, 
too, when you don’t 
know it. Who are 
you, anyway? You 
ran off and didn’t get 
married at all. ... 
I couldn’t ever be 
like you, I- wouldn’t 
have the strength. 
... Oh, you drive 
me crazy!”’ 

She ended in hys- 
terical tears, and An- 
drea was so repelled 
she felt ill. 

“I don’t want you 
to try to be like me. 
I’m no example for 
anyone. Come, cheer 
up! If you make yourself sick you’ll be 
sorry.” 

‘“*T suppose that’s a dig!’’ said Myrtle. 

“Take it as you like,’”’ answered Andrea. 

It was in midwinter that Myrtle Cotsmur, 
now Thorne, with unfortunate promptness 
had the baby who was to inherit all the 
Thorne tradition, and live in the Thorne 
house, but who was Thorne and terrible 
Cotsmur both, body and soul. She was a 
coward about her illness, and there was 
something abominable about her fear. Yet 
it was pitiable, too. 

Stephen left the house when the event 
was imminent. His grim, white, young face 
held the consternation of convicted guilt as 
he fled. It certainly seemed, now, as if 
Myrtle herself were ‘‘paying,’’ in a most 
concrete and awful way! As she grew 
hysterical, Andrea—who did not run away— 
held her hand. Myrtle’s eyes, looking up 
into hers, were those of a trapped animal. 
. - . But in the end she came through her 
ordeal rather well. . . 


ANDREA had telephoned a message to 
Ashmead that she could not be in the 
laboratory the day the baby was born, but 
did not explain her absence. It was half 
past five before he could get away, and then 
he walked rapidly through the early winter 
darkness to the Thorne house. The snow 
on the trees sparkled in the street lights, 
and crunched under his feet. From his 
laboratory windows he had seen it falling 
all the afternoon, and had thought of 
Rosalie, snowed in securely in the North, 
and Andrea on Madison Street. _But snow 
had never kept Andrea home. What had 
happened in the Thorne house? 

The familiar library where he waited for 
her was lighted by only one rose-colored 
lamp and a low fire of glowing coals. In 
spite of the spicy fragrance of several dark 
red carnations in a Florentine vase, he 
noticed a faint disturbing odor of carbolic 
acid. Myrtle was not in her usual place, he 
was relieved to find. But neither was 
Andrea there. 

He heard, then, the step hé knew on the 
stairs, but no friendly voice called ‘‘ Hello”’ 
to him. As he turned from the fire, before 
which he had been standing, Andrea Thorne 
entered the room. 

She was all in white linen, like a nurse, or 
as he had seen her on hot summer days 
playing tennis. Her dark hair drooped 
heavily, parting on one side. Her tired eyes 
held a new light. She carried in her arms an 
astonishingly small baby. Coming close to 
him, as he unconsciously backed a little 
toward the fire, she whispered: 

‘‘Did you ever see anything sleep with 
such wisdom and individuality?”’ 

‘‘Good heavens!’’ said Ashmead. “I 
haven’t seen such a fresh one since Rosalie 
was born.”’ 


She laughed softly, and they both looked © 


with respectful curiosity at the sleeping 
infant. He was a sturdy baby. 
‘*Would you like to hold him?” 
“Certainly not!”’ 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 139] 
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Armstrong’s Linoleum 


_ for Every Floor in the House 
= ay 


NOD Te 4 
oo as QZ A floor of Armstrong’s Moulded Inlaid Ys ‘by 


Linoleum with a border of Armstrong’s 
Plain Gray Linoleum 


Look for the 
CIRCLE ‘A’ 
trademark on 


the burlap hack 


HERE'S A COMFORTABLE BEDROOM FLOOR! 


“LINOLEUM as a bedroom floor—b-trr! — foot-easy, springy, easy-to-clean and wear- low, and your floor will be a source of com- 
I should think it would be cold,’’ thinks long qualities of Armstrong’s Linoleum fort and pride to you for years and years. 
the woman who doesn’t really know just were first recognized. We are speaking of Armstrong’s Linoleum can always be 
what qualities a linoleum floor possesses. beautiful, flowered patterns, two-toned identified by the Circle “‘A’’ trademark on 
She confuses linoleum with old-fash- Jaspés in gray or blue or brown or sage the burlap back. If you don’t see the bur- 
ioned oilcloth; whereas an oilcloth floor- green, or delicate solid-color effects. These lap weave, the material is not linoleum. If 
covering and a linoleum floor have no make possible floors that becomea decora- you don’t see the Circle “‘A’’ trademark, 
relationship—beyond the fact that Fred- tive part of the room. Such floors are much _ the linoleum is not Armstrong's. 
erick Walton made oilcloth before invent- more beautiful and just as quiet, as restful, «‘FEOORS, FURNITURE and COLOR’”’ 
ing linoleum. Floor oilcloth is varnished and as foot-easy as kitchen linoleum floors. By Agnes Foster Wright 
burlap and is cold to the touch. Arm- ~ Linoleum floors are clean floors; all dust Mrs. Wright, who was recently President 
strong’s Linoleum is made of cork, linseed is surface dust—instantly wiped away. of the Interior Decorators’ League of New 
oil, and burlap and is as warm as wood. Linoleum is nonabsorbent and stainproof. York, is an authority on the use of color in 
And laid with cement over warm felt—asa_ Itneverneedsrefinishing. Waxit,inaneasy home decorations and furnishings. Her 
linoleum floor should be laid—it feels still way we explain in our book described be- book, which is illustrated, will give you 
more comfortable, even with- | real helpin planning individual 
out arug. Yet rugs are just as rooms and assist you in select- 
appropriate on your modern ing appropriate linoleum 
linoleum floors as they are on floors. We will send youacopy 
ES Paes. ene on receipt of twenty-five cents 
We are not talking about (in Canada, sixty cents.) 
kitchenlinoleumnow—though Salah at ar ey gig al 


3 . A Linoleum Division 
it was in the kitchen that the 825 College Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 
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HOLIDAY desserts from California 


By Mrs. Belle De Graf, the Golden State’s most famous cook , 


In the last ten years I suppose I have talked to 
more than 200,000 California women about 
cooking—my work, through cooking schools 
and practical books, being to give holiday good- 
ness to foods that we can serve inexpensively 
every day. 


Perhaps it is only natural—living in Cali- 
fornia where we produce one of the greatest 
aids to simple cooking—that we do regard 
raisins with a special affection, and appreciate 
the magic that they work with otherwise char- 
acterless dishes. 


eo 


Plum pudding, fruit cake, mince pie—on 
holidays, of course. But in simple, easy ways 
I am teaching how we can have this holiday 
goodness of raisins throughout the year. After 
all, cooking really covers only a few foundation 
recipes; certain ingredients are essential as a 
base. To many, by simply adding raisins, we 
get the character and flavor that make the 
dish appealing—and healthful. 


Here are a few quickly made, all-year des- 
serts which California women like especially 
well. From my experience I know that any 
housewife who will follow the simple directions 
carefully can serve them successfully for her 
family. 


Mocha Charlotte Russe 


The base is simply whipped cream and cake; 
raisins transform this into a fruity, most at- 
tractive dessert. Line sherbet glasses with 
split lady fingers or finger length strips of cake. 


FREE 


Whip 11% cups of thick cream, add 1 tablespoon 
of coffee extract or very strong coffee strained, 
14 cup powdered sugar and 1 cup Sun-Maid 
Seeded Raisins. Fill cake lined glasses and 
serve very cold. If cake or lady fingers are not 
available, pile mixture in glasses and serve 
with wafers. Will serve 6 persons. 


California Apple Pie 


The filling for this pie can be used for several 
different desserts. Baked in custard cups with- 
out a crust it is especially good for children; 
made into a cobbler without an under crust, 
but with a pastry covered top; baked as in- 
dividual deep dish pies, no under crust and 
pastry top; or the pie illustrated which can be 
served hot or cold. If hot, serve with hard 
sauce. ‘Take 2 cups of grated apple (can be 
run through the food chopper), add grated rind 
and juice of 4% lemon, 1 cup sugar, 2 beaten 
eges, 2 tablespoons melted butter and 1 cup 
Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins. Turn into pastry 
lined pie dish. Cover top with strips of pastry 
lattice fashion and finish with a strip of pastry 
around the edge. Place in a hot oven, reducing 
heat after 15 minutes; bake until firm in the 
center. 


Raisin Apple Snow 


A busy dinner hostess will appreciate a dessert 
that can be prepared from 12 to 24 hours 
before serving. A delicious, light, frothy pud- 
ding, very refreshing to follow the hearty 
dinner courses. The base for this dish is sweet- 
ened apple sauce. Allow 2 cups of apple sauce. 


——__ 


Soak 2 tablespoons granulated gelatine in 4 
cup cold water 10 minutes. Strain apple sauce, 
add 14 cup Sun-Maid Raisins and heat to the 
boiling point; remove from fire, add gelatine, 
the juice of 1 lemon, and stir until gelatine is 
dissolved. Chill, and when beginning to 
thicken, add the stiffly beaten whites of 2 eggs. 
Beat until mixture holds its shape, then turn 
into a mold. Set aside until serving time; un- 
mold and serve with a custard sauce made of 
the 2 egg yolks. Other fruit sauce may be sub- 
stituted for apple sauce, cranberries being 


particularly fine. Will serve 6 persons. 


Mrs. Belle De Graf 


There 1s a difference in raisins 


There is a difference in flavor, sweetness, size, 
color and cleanliness. To make certain of the 
very finest results, be sure always that the 
raisins you use are Sun-Maids. 


For Sun-Maids are made from the tenderest 
and sweetest grapes, grown where they reach 
perfection—in the beautiful San Joaquin and 
Sacramento valleys of California. They come 
to you in sanitary packages—raisins large, 
plump, juicy, with an inimitable delicacy of 
flavor. ‘Thoroughly cleaned and _ sterilized, 
they do not require washing before use. 


You can use these perfect raisins freely, for 
they are inexpensive now—cheaper than they 
have been in years. Buy a package today and 
try them in the recipes that Mrs. De Graf has 


- given you here. 


The new Sun-Maid cook book,130 unusual and practical recipes, suggestions for afternoon teas, 
luncheons, children’s dishes. Compiled and tested by Mrs. Belle De Graf. Just mail the coupon ] 


Sun-Marp Raisin GROWERS OF CALIFORNIA, FRESNO, CALIF. 


©S.-M. R. G. anf 


Raisin Apple Snow—see recipe above 


Sun-Maid Raisins , 


Seeded —Seedless—Clusters 


HIS is the Sun-Maid Girl—an 

insignia of quality the world 

over. Look for her on products of 

the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of 
; ~ California 
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Paste this chart in your 
cook book 


Just App 


SuN-MAID 
RAISINS 
to YOUR; 


Biscuit Dough 


Raisin Biscuit 

Raisin Roll (roll out, spread 
with raisins, sugar and cin- 
namon, roll and bake) 

Cinnamon twists 

Steamed Raisin Dumpling 


Breakfast Breads 


Raisin muffins 
Raisin doughnuts 
Raisin cornbread 
Sally Lunn 
Cinnamon buns 


Breakfast Cereals 


Oatmeal 
Cream of Wheat 
Cornmeal mush 


Pies 
Apple, rhubarb, pumpkin, lem- 


on, butterscotch, peach, cran- 
berry, cocoanut 


Simple Puddings 


Rice, custard, bread, tapioca, 
cornstarch, brown betty 


Cakes 


Layer, tea, drop, spice, loaf. 
(Flour raisins slightly before 
adding to batter.) 


Candies 


Raisin and nut balls (ground 
raisins and nuts made into 
balls and rolled in sugar) 


Raisin fudge, penoche, cara- 
mels 


Raisins dipped in sweet choco- 
late 


Note: Practical recipes for these 

and many other delightful foods 

can be had by mailing the cou- 
pon below | 


Casha P aaa. 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California 
Dept. A-611, Fresno, Calif. 
Please send me “‘Recipes with Raisins.” 
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-tice was not small. It 
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Andrea Thorne 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 136] 


She laughed again, as he again retreated, 
and sat down before the fire with the new 
Thorne cradled in her arm. William sat 
opposite and looked at her. s 

Her eyes looked across at William. ‘Be- 
hold, I show you a mystery,” they said. 

“I’m glad he’s here!’’ she told him. ‘I 
mean right here in this house. After all, 
this is his home!”’ 

The child stirred, and stretched his 
creased neck, and sucked with his lips. 

“It will make more difference to him 
where he is, later,’”’ said William lightly. 
“As long as he gets something liquid and 
satisfying, that’s enough for the present. 
He’s in the stage of his ancestors when they 
developed a head in order to have a place 
for a mouth!”’ 

‘*Don’t be horrid to my nephew! That’s 
a very good brain pan. Look at the shape 
of his head. See his nose.”’ 

Then when she had shown William his 
feet and hands and all his other points at 
least twice, the nurse came and carried the 
baby away. Pushing her hair from her 


forehead Andrea leaned back and closed her’ 


eyes. 

*‘T’ll go and let you rest!’’? Ashmead said, 
rising to take her hand. ‘‘ You look tired 
out.”’ 

“I’m so sleepy! And I feel as if I might 
be foolish and weep or something if you 
left me alone now.”’ 

‘*That’s because you’re tired. Is Myrtle 
all right?”’ 

She nodded. 

‘“You need food, and then to be put to 
bed. Isn’t anyone here—Stephen—Marydee 
—anyone?”’ 

‘‘No. But Lizzie will have dinner in a 
minute. I’m all right. Stay and eat it with 
me. I’ll have it here by the fire. Please!”’ 

After dinner, refusing to go up-stairs and 
rest, she lay down on the soft green couch, 
where she had once waited alone for Stephen 
to come and tell her something strange. 

William sat smoking, not far from her. 
... The room was quiet, but for an 
occasional footstep up-stairs. The winter 
night that lay around them without the 
walls was quiet, too, except when a branch 
snapped sharply in the frost, or a hurried 
pedestrian crunched past. As he sat thére 
it seemed to him that he could see Andreas 
Thorne in this room. How he must have 
loved her, and wanted to know what would 
happen to her! . . . He watched her eye- 
lids droop, and the black lashes rest on her 
cheek. . . . Her eyes opened again, and 
she smiled at him drowsily, just before they 
closed. Her long gentle breathing told of 
sleep. . . . Into the sensitive unconscious- 
ness of her face crept the rare heart- 
breaking quality of helplessness, to be seen 
only by the one who loved her most of all. 

To what would the one who loved her 
compare her?...Harp music.... 
Cool white tulips in earliest spring, growing 
near a cypress. . . . A white, swift gull.... 

He had seen the best. He had beheld the 
mysteries of the people. Was his experi- 
ence not rich and varied? Was he not, now, 
forever allied? ... 


‘“‘The idea of her life shall sweetly creep 
Into his study of imagination, . 
And every lovely organ of her life, 
Shall come apparell’d in more precious 
habit, 
More moving—delicate and full of life, 
Into the eye and prospect of his soul.” 


S SOON as the lease of the office in the 
remodeled old frame house at one end of 
Madison Street was signed, Dan Cotsmur’s 
common sense told him he had been un- 
wise. He had seen the ‘‘to let’’ placard one 
day, liked the office, and finding it cheap 
because it needed redecoration, had taken 
it. When he had moved in his scant fur- 
niture and was settled, he knew why he was 
there. For from his window he could see 
Andrea Thorne walk by every day. During 
his long, empty office hours, he sat, not too 
near the window, and 
watched for her. 
At first his prac- 


simply didn’t exist. 
In a different locality 
a certain number of 
office calls would 
have drifted in. But 
here he was far re- 
moved from the 
friends of his father 
and mother, the 
homes he had known 
as a boy, andfrom the 
patrons of the drug 
store. And everyone 
who lived within a 
mile of his office em- 
ployed Doctor Rey- 
nolds’s successor, 


OME time ago the CoMPANION 
printed plans and directions for 


ere were so many requests for 
this article that we have now had 
reprints made and will be glad to 
supply them for three two-cent 
stamps each. Address Woman’s 
Home Companion, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Doctor Burchard. For the first few months he 
sat and waited, drove out in his car, trying to 
look as if he had a destination, and came 
back and waited. This was a most nerve- 
wracking process, for he had borrowed the 
money for his start from his mother, who 
had inherited a few thousands, to which she 
clung in grim fear of the future. As week 
after week went by, and then months, 
without one person seeking his professional 
services, Dan concluded that he was, in- 
deed, utterly damned. 

For Judge Bailey, of Marbeck, had taken 
others besides Judge Cornish into his con- 
fidence. All Euston knew of Dan’s arrest 
and of his lie about it. To social was added 
moral resentment. The story lost nothing 
in its many repetitions. Then had come 
Stephen’s marriage to Dan Cotsmur’s sister. 
Dan was held guilty of that. It could 
hardly be expected that Mrs. Elliott, or 
Mrs. McClintock, or Marydee Cornish— 
who was said to look as if she needed a 
doctor—should summon the clever but 
ostracized young Doctor Cotsmur as her 
family physician. 


ONE evening, after a lonely, discouraging 
day when not one ring had come at his 
doorbell, Dan walked down to the Keystone 
Club by the river. For the small emolu- 
ment of a dime he got the twelve-year-old 
son of the woman who lived up-stairs to sit 
in his office and answer the telephone. He 
left word with him to give any inquirer the 
number of the club, but not the name. 

In the midst of the new mood, the 
telephone on the spotted table in the corner 
rang. The one-eyed man, who had been 
hired long ago to watch and ‘‘ bounce’? Dan 
if necessary, but was now his friend and 
admirer, answered it. 

‘Yep, he’s here. Say, Dannie, here’s a 
fella name of Bunchberry wants you to 
come and see his wife.”’ 

Dan flung up his head. He was called out 
of sufferance, because Andrea Thorne begged 
patronage for him. In the bitterness of his 
heart, and full of the excitement of winning 
much-needed money, he answered: 

‘*Tell him I’m on an important case, and 
can’t leave, and I don’t care if he goes to 
hell!’’ 

The Bouncer was translating the sub- 
stance of this remark, with a laboriously 
free rendering in the interest of politeness, 
if not truth, when Dan sprang to his side. 

‘Wait a minute,’ he whispered, his face 
white and strained. ‘‘That’s a—a—that 
isn’t true! Tell him this—I’m sorry that I 
can’t take the case, but I prefer that he’d 
call another doctor.” 

‘‘None of my business, but I reckon yer 
crazy, Bo,’’ said the Bouncer, replacing the 
receiver on its hook. Then he lounged back 
to the table, squinting at the cards, and the 
game continued. 

One afternoon, as Dan sat at his desk 
figuring desperately how long his money 
would last, he beheld outside his window— 
he had a habit of frequently glancing out at 


Madison Street—a picture that stopped his > 


heart and then sent it bumping against his 
chest. While two old ladies, whose faces 
registered interested horror, stood transfixed 
across the street to watch her, Andrea Thorne 


was coming up his walk. At the same mo- - 


ment she saw him through his window, andin 
full view of the old ladies, who may have 
swooned on the pavement for all Dan 
knew, she waved her hand. 

Trembling with excitement he tried to go 
to the door with a slow and dignified step. 
. . . He opened the door for her at last, 
and she came in laughing, stamping off 


snow. 

‘*Thought I’d take a chance of not mak- 
ing an appointment, Doctor Cotsmur.”’ 

He attempted to imitate her self-posses- 
sion, and take up the mood she had set for 
whatever interview was to come. 

“Tf you'll sit down and wait your turn 
I’ll see you as soon as I’m at liberty!”’ 

He disappeared into his private office, 
closed the door, then 
turning around came 
out again, and bowed 
her in. They both 
laughed, successfully, 
at the foolishness of 


making a “‘ Better Babies’’’ bureau, it. 
four feet high, three feet wide, 
nearly two feet deep, containing 
drawers and shelves for holding a 
jag: belongings. 


She stood just over 
the threshold. She 
was here, in his office 
on Madison Street, 
the far end, truly, but 

“nevertheless on 
Madison Street. 
Looking around at 
the glistening white 
enameled orderliness 
of his  consulting- 
room—it certainly 

[CONTINUED ON 
PAGE 140] 


Free—Trial Bottle 


Restore Your 


Gray Hair 


to natural color 
and keep young 


I ASK every gray haired person 
to accept my free trial offer and 
learn how to get back easily and 
safely the original color. I want 
them to learn without expense 
how a clear, colorless liquid re- 
stores the beauty of youth. 


I Used It First 


I perfected this Restorer for my 
own use—to restore the color to 
my own prematurely gray hair. 
And though I am no longer young 
my abundant hair is still admired. 
So I know from experience that 
it is folly for any young person to 
let gray hair brand them as “get- 
ting old.” It is equally unneces- 
sary for those who are 
older to let gray streaks 
and silver threads increase 
the look of age. 


No—renew your gray 
hair this safe, simple, scien- 
tific way which millions 
have found satisfactory. 


Garg, Golkdamangs 


Hair Color Restorer 


Over 10,000,000 bottles sold 


Layette Book Free 


Specially prepared by authorities who tell 
you what baby will need the first year of 
life. Endorsed by baby specialists, nurses 
and leading Lying-in Hospitals. Just send 
the coupon for a copy, free. 


When mothers know 


baby wears 
the Rubens 
—To keep the tender little body 


safely warm 


OUR doctor, your nurse, will tell 
youthatwarmthisall important to 
thenewborn baby’s welfare.To guard 
the little body from cold and chill. 


The first garment your baby will 
need is the double-breasted shirt 
Mothers knowas theRubens. It’sthe 
most important item of the layette. 


Rubens Infant Shirts were specially 
designed to protect babies. Double- 
thick over chest and stomach, 
where warmth is needed most. This 
wards off colds, coughs, colic. 


The Rubens softly enfolds baby like 
a coat—easy to slip onandoff. Baby 
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Mail the coupon today for abso- 
lutely free trial bottle and make 
my famous convincing “single lock 
test.” Note how easily it is ap- 
plied, how dainty it is and how 
nice it leaves the hair. Nothing 
to wash or rub off. Shampoo as " 
usual, Renewed color is perma- 
nent. 


This restorative treatment is 
done by yourself, in private. No 
one need know your secret. 


Fill out coupon carefully. Use 
X to tell color of hair. If possible 
enclose a lock of hair in your let- 
ter. Then when you know that 
your gray hair can be renewed 
safely, easily and surely, get 
a full sized bottle from your 
druggist or order direct 
from me. | 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 


pe==eese== Print Name Plainly TItTttitifT 
MARY T. GOLDMAN, 
225P Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send your patented Free Trial Outfit, 
as offered in your ad. X shows color of hair. 
(Print name plainly ) 


oS RR dark brown.................. medium 
SES auburn (dark red).............. light 
Drow ek. light auburn (light red)... 


PT PEE PT PEE eee eee Fe ee 
lon 
+ 
(2) 
= 
=} 


won't outgrow it 
because the adjust- 
able belt fastens in 
the back by a sin- 


e Safety pin: The tg OS 
rst six last a year. Fat Of. 
We have made Ru- Karbesrs 


bens Infant Shirts 

for 32 years—nothing else. It’s our 
specialty. Sodon’t believe it ifyou’re 
told there are other baby shirts like it. 
Look for the name on each shirt, the 


NO BUTTONS NO TROUBLE 


striped boxandthefamoustwo-baby . 


trade-mark. Insist on the genuine. 


Knitted in 12 fine materials, sizes from birth to four 
years. All sizes in the same material same price. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 
2343 CROMWELL ST., CHICAGO 


fKeubewoo 


INFANT SHIRTS 


Look for the signature trade-mark 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 
2343 Cromwell Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me without charge a copy of ‘‘Baby’s Layette,” 
in a plain envelope. 
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Figured Walnut 


Walnut is "Boy- Pink’ 


Af HE tawny brown beauty of 
American Walnut is natural, not due 
So it is not in constant 
need of refinishing. 


to surface stains. 


The vigorous feet of children, the 
bruises of their toys leave few disfiguring 
scars on walnut furniture. Walnut wood 
can takea lot of punishment and still keep 
its beauty—and with a minimum of care. 


Walnut is strong. On its: stability 
depend the lives of aviators whose air- 
plane propellers are made of walnut. 


ae 
FAME RICAN 


WALNUT 


And time has yet to set a limit to its 
durability, though centuries of furniture 
making have seen walnut in ever-growing 
popularity. 


The tired home-worker loves walnut for 


_its beauty, its durability and ease of 


upkeep. And its economy is a joy to the 
thrifty. 


Walnut is famous for its resistance 
to warping and swelling in wet weather 
and shrinking and cracking in dry 
weather. 


We will gladly send you on request our beautiful 
book ‘‘The Story of American Walnut.” 


to tell real walnut from its imitations. 


Learn how 


Ask for it. 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Room 843, 616 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


——— 


Like washing a glass 


When you have washed baby’s nursing bottle, are 
you sure it is clean? 

Do you know that the little flecks of milk, which 
cling to the bottom or around the neck, often hold 
germs of disease that may harm your baby? 

The only waytobe sure your baby is safe is to usethe 
Hygeia Nursing Bottle. There are no curves or angles 
in the Hygeia to harbor germs. Its sides are straight, 


its mouth wide. No brush is needed for cleaning—no 


funnel needed for filling. 


The breast portion of the improved patented Hygeia 


Nursing Bottle has a mid-rib, which prevents 
‘ collapsing—positively the only breast-nipple with this 
feature. Sold by drug stores everywhere. 


Nursing Botile Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y 


Hygeia 


NURSING BOTTLE 


Made in two sizes by 


e Hygeia 


the Sheppard-Towner Bill. 


had an undisturbed air—she seemed, her 
breezy entrance over, at a loss for speech. 
He walked past her toward the window. 
When he turned he found her looking 
directly into his eyes. 

‘“Dan, why didn’t you go to the Bunch- 
berrys’ last night?”’ 

He was taken aback. 

‘“‘T don’t want your charity!” he burst out 
roughly, trying to cover his emotion. ‘I’ve 
traced every single patient I’ve ever had to 
you. I can’t turn ’em out of the office, but 
I won’t go when they call me. I know you 
mean to be kind, Andy—from the other end 
of Madison Street—but I don’t want you 
to be!”’ 

She did not attempt to argue with him. 
Instead she let a long pause fill the little 
room with the echo of his defiant speech. 

Suddenly he demanded: “Why did you 
come? That wasn’t the reason. 

“I must have had a reason. ... You 
see, I’ve been hearing about you all winter, 
from Myrtle. She doesn’t always know 
she’s telling things—and sometimes she 
does know! . . 

‘Well, you heard nothing good.’’ He was 
angry with her for coming, though he still 
trembled to see her there. Andrea Thorne 
sat down in the patient’s chair. 

‘I know why I came—to ask you to come 
up and see us, Dan.”’ 

He flushed. 

“One of us is enough! Two—I mean!”’ 
‘“Myrtle has nothing to do with you.’ 
““She’s only my sister.’ 

“What of that?’”’ 

“IT don’t want to see her, there.” 

a Why? ” 

“I don’t know—”’ He struggled to ex- 
press what had long been unspoken in his 
mind. ‘‘I guess it’s beecause—she seems like 
something come to life and moving around 
that I’d rather not admit the existence of— 
I can’t tell it right. . . . Maybe it’s the 
reason we've always fought like a cat and 
dog. I don’t want to see her—there!’’ 

“‘Perhaps I understand. Yes—I do. 


”? 


' Well, then come when she’s out, and. see 


your new relation.”’ 

‘‘T don’t want to see him, either,’ he said 
bitterly. 

He became aware that she wished her 
continued occupation of the patient’s chair 
to have significance, and that she was 
smiling at him 

‘‘Are you going to refuse to treat me as a 
patient, too?’’ 

He almost stumbled as he went to her. 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


Andrea Thorne 
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*Why—why—Andy—”’ 

She took off her hat. 

‘“‘T’m flattered if you haven’t noticed I 
have a cold in my head! Nothing romantic 
about that, so perhaps you will give it your 
attention.’ 

It did not seem, indeed, to be a very bad 
cold, but he took it as ‘seriously as if it 
were diphtheria. 

When he had finished she sat with her 
hat in her hands and regarded him with 
sweet grave eyes. ... Every curve of 
her face absorbed him. He could have 
looked at it forever. 

‘“Dan,”’ she said, and his name came 
gently from her lips, ‘‘I want to stand by 
you. I want to help you—terribly. I 
haven’t been doing it very well, have I? 
You can win right here on Madison Street. 
You’ll have the Thornes behind you. I 
don’t want to boast, but that has always 
meant something in this city, and I think 
it will ida And you'll have Mr. Ash- 
mead, too. ... Dan, won’t you let me 
help?’ 

He flung his head back proudly, with the 
motion she knew well. 

‘You always were square and then some, 
Andy. That’s a sporting offer, after every- 
thing. But I can’t take it.’ 

At his answer she suddenly became brisk. 

“Well, think it over. ... Any time 
you say I’ll arrange a little dinner alone 
with Mr. Ashmead, and we three will plan 
a campaign. I’m spoiling for a fight, right 
now.’ 

She insisted on paying him for his treat- 
ment, and by check. When, in spite of his 
violent protests, she laid the ‘slip of blue 
paper on his desk, he said: 

“You would do that when everybody in 
the bank knows us both!”’ 

*‘Oh, bubbles! Don’t be morbid. . . 

At the door she laughed with a flash a 
her old fun. 

‘“That’s why I don’t pay cash, if you 
must know, Doctor Cotsmur. I always 
wanted to blow up a bank—they’re so 
solemn!”’ 

But when he was alone again in his office 
—such a brief call to make so much differ- 
ence, such an easily earned fee!—he took 
up the paper bearing her characteristic 
signature, and kissed the name. He wanted 
to keep it forever, wherever he went, but 
her name must never again be linked with 
his. Without another glance at it he tore up 
the check and burned the scraps. 

[CONCLUDED IN THE DECEMBER ISSUE] 


Szmplifying the Business of Polztics 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22] 


moves from the control of one group of 
citizens to another, or remains, by way of 
vindication, at rest. The party organization 
of the major parties naturally becomes im- 
portant, and every citizen should make it 
a part of his business as a stockholder in 
the great corporation of the United States 
to be as influential in his party organi- 
zation as his time, talents, and means will 
let him be. There was a time when party and 
party. managers controlled public policy. 
They do not control it now. One may as 
well be frank and declare that party plat- 
forms mean precious little. 

Four years ago the League of Women 
Voters, to use just one instance among a 
dozen of its kind, appeared at the Repub- 
lican National Convention, asking the 
Platform Committee to endorse what was 
known as the Sheppard-Towner Maternity 
Bill. The Platform Committee refused. It 
endorsed other things demanded by the 
League of Women Voters, and the Demo- 
cratic Party in its platform did endorse, at 
the request of the League of Women Voters, 
If party. plat- 
forms meant anything, the overwhelming 
defeat of the Democrats at the polls should 
have doused the hopes of the women for the 
Sheppard-Towner Bill. | 

But they immediately set their ma- 
chinery to work upon the President and 
Congress; and in the first message of Presi- 
dent Harding occurred a recommendation 
that Congress pass the Sheppard-Towner. 
Bill. Congress passed it, and, so far as that 
measure is concerned, the whole flubdub- 
bery of party platforms means absolutely 
nothing. 

. This instance is recorded here to give 
cheer to those who found their pet measures 
ignored by their party. Parties have be- 
come servants. The personnel of party 
organization no longer gives orders. Party 
managers are public servants in effect, 
standing in livery before the doors of the 
great organizations of propaganda, waiting 
for tips and orders. 

This year at the conventions of the ma- 


jor parties came all the SSE CE of 
the great minority groups. They were re- 
ceived by the Platform Committee, and 
spent days and nights arguing for and 
against various causes. These managers of 
leagues, associations, clans, and societies 
sometimes are powerful enough to go over 
the heads of the party committeemen 
writing platforms, and to take their propa- 
ganda to the floor of the convention. This 
happened in New York when the League of 
Nations issue and the Ku Klux Klan issue 
were debated and voted upon by the con- 
vention. <A bitter factional contest re- 
sulted, which may split one of the major 
parties. Nothing better could illustrate 
the superior strength of the extra-consti- 
tutional powers of government over the 
regular order than these debates in the 
Democratic Convention. 

Now this instance of the weakness of the 
constituted powers in politics under the 
nominal government is set down here to 
show the average citizen, let us say the 
average woman, that she need not be dis- 
couraged if she loses caste in her party. 
She has a score of other doors which will 
open to her hand if she is in earnest about 
the vision within her heart. As her great- 
grandfathers found all over the little Amer- 
ica that was a hundred years ago, many 
like-minded fellows, so the American woman 
to-day may find all over the big America 
that is, thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands, perhaps millions, of like-minded 
citizens with whom she may codperate 
powerfully to attain her end. 

The citizen’s business is, of course, poli- 
tics. Obviously it should be party politics 
of some kind, but if she fails to make her 
point in her party, still her business is poli- 
tics. Still she may go with her ideal to any 
of the other agencies of politics that are 
open and inviting her. The bad citizen, 
the slacker American, is she who, standing 
dazed and impotent before her job, turns 
away idly to her business or to some social 
folly or personal hobby, and refuses to do 


her part in the public affairs of her country. 
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° To get 


quick energy 


in the 
morning 


breakfast must supply 


one great food essential 


OW drowsily it hangs upon you—that 
just-out-of-bed feeling when your 
thoughts merely fade into one yawn 


after another. You are sure that sleep has 
sneaked off with all the ambition you ever 
hoped to have. | 


Andnowonder. During sleep, all activities of 
the body—heart, lungs, digestion—are slowed 
down. Before youcan get ‘tuned in’’ for theday, 
these must be roused into normal action again. 


Energy, for immediate use— that’s what you 
want above all else in the morning. And since 
energy comes from food, breakfast should 
furnish you with a generous supply. 


But don’t overlook this fact. Your stomach 
must digest that food before you can use its 
® 


Cream ¢/Vheat 


The Cream of Wheat Compuay, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
In Canada, made by the Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 


Cream of Wheat with Dates 


34 cup Cream of Wheat ¥% teaspoon salt 
4 cups boiling water % cup dates 


Pour Cream of Wheat slowly into rapidly boiling salted 

water, stirring constantly; add dates and cook twenty 

minutes in a double boiler. Prunes, Raisins or Figs 
may be used instead of Dates 


energy. And this jobshould beas easy as youcan 
makeit, ifyouare to do your best work. For di- 
gestion is always an energy consuming process. 


What you need for breakfast is food that 
will give you the most energy at the least cost 
of digestive time and effort. 


You will find exactly this food in Cream of 
Wheat. Made of the best hard wheat, this deli- 
cious food is wonderfully rich in carbohydrates 
—the scientific name for energy units. Carbo- 
hydrates are more quickly and more easily di- 
gested than any other kind of food substance. 


There are other foods which contain as many 
energy units as Cream of Wheat; still others 
which are easy to digest. But it is in the combi- 
nation that Cream of Wheat excels—highenergy, 
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quickly available because so easily digested. 


So to get quick energy in the morning, eat 
Cream of Wheat! Not always just with cream 
and sugar, but in the many other delicious 
Ways it can be served—with butter and salt; 
with fruit sauce or cooked with dates, prunes 
or raisins. Each warm spoonful will delight 
you with its delicate creamy flavor blended 
with the added richness of the fruit. 


A splendid recipe book—free 
You can enjoy Cream of Wheat in many other 
dishes, too—in tempting puddings and desserts, 
in meat and vegetable dishes, breadsand salads. - 
You will be delighted with the splendid recipes 
given in our new recipe book. We also have a 
fine new book on child feeding. Both are free; 


_wewill gladly send them.Check couponbelow. 


Free! these booklets—mail coupon 
: . ed neux 
Cream of Wheat Company ou 
Dept. 3-D, Minneapolis, Minnesota } 


C] Please send me your recipe booklet, ‘450 W: oe 
Serving Cream of Wheat.” 's our! 


[_] Please send me your booklet, “The Important Toe 


ness of Feeding Children.” Lis; 

Please send me sample box of Cream of Wheat"led | 

which I enclose 5c to cover postage. * 
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Address 


new to serve—and it’s made ina 
need is Dromedary Dates, 


Dip each date into a dish of 
Dromedary Cocoanut 


Tue Hitts Brotruers Co. — 
Beach and Washington Streets 


New York City 


Enclosed. find 4c for which please 
send me your new recipe book, 


“One Hundred Delights.” 


Name 


Address 


City 
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One Uses the Handkerchief 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20] 


own nose—and I wipe mine. Eh? Bueno!”’ 

However the incident reminded him of 
something. He really must confer with 
Ticher to learn whether the stock of clean 
rags in the closet would be adequate to any 
emergency. The closet was still locked and 
Ticher had the key. Timidly he elbowed 
his way through the group of clamoring 
classmates about "Miss Lipscomb’s desk 
and plucked gently at her elbow. 

‘“Ticher,’”? he murmured, ‘‘iss in the 
closet lots off the rag for the nose? I thing 
thees day mooch sneezing and—”’ 

‘“Ticher, when I espick ‘There hanks the 
flag,’ do I point weeth wheech hand?” 
Pedro Gonzalos had rudely pushed Ra- 
phael aside. 

But Hortensia Valdes had also elbowed 
herself into the foreground. 

‘Pleass, richer, ' * ‘she complained im- 
portantly, ‘‘pleass you tell Gilberto Villa 
not to mag wink the eye to me when I e-sink 
my song. Eet mag me feel veree fonny, 
and een my song iss nawthing fonny.’’ Hor- 
tensia’s plain face was tense with the anxiety 
of the true interpretive artist; her bony 
fingers were twisting and pulling at her 
lawn skirt. 

“Don’t do that, Hortensia; you’ll spoil 
your pretty dress. No. Surely you must 
not wink at Hortensia, age con- 
firmed Miss Lipscomb. er song is not 
funny.” 

“But, Ticher, yess ma’ am,’’ objected 
Gilberto rakishly, “eet iss: Hortensia that 


iss fonny. When she roll up the eye, so— 


and wave the arm, so—I thing she weel say 
next, ‘Cock-a-doodle-doo.’ ” 

In the laughter that drowned Hortensia’ s 
indignant outburst, Raphael again took 
heart to pluck Miss Lipscomb’s elbow and 
murmur, “‘Ticher, ticher, iss in the cup- 
board lots off the rag for the nose? I thing 
thees day—”’ 

‘““Ticher, pleass,”’’ Gilberto. Villa. had 
wriggled into the foreground, ‘‘pleass you 
-tell- Felipe not to heet so mooch the drum. 
I cannot hear myself e-sink when she do so. 
Can I e-sink eef I do not hear heemself?”’ 

‘“Ticher,’”” Raphael began patiently ‘for 
the third time, thrusting himself daringly 
in front of the indignant Gilberto, “iss in 
the desk lots off the rag for the nose? Many 

already sneeze. I thing—”’ 

“Say, you Raphael,”’ threatened Gil- 
berto,. ‘eet i iss I that espick now.’ 

‘Raphael iss afraid that she weel forget 
hees speech,” tittered Concha Florida. 

“He has so veree mooch to say.’ 

Before this unkind taunt Raphael shrank 
back, utterly abashed. 

“Me, also, I am afraid,’’ confessed Emilia 
Villa breathlessly. ‘‘I am so mooch afraid 
that my estomach aches me.”’ 

Raphael was again stretching forth a 
timid hand when a sudden squawk of an- 
guish from the corner of the room riveted 
Ticher’s attention. 

Anita Perez stood at bay, frantically 
protecting her gorgeous new white dress 
against the teasing, dirty paws of Felipe. 
Nearby Manuelo clownishly repulsed an 
imaginary attack upon his own coveralls 
with mincing falsetto shrieks. As Miss 
Lipscomb rushed to Anita’s rescue, there 
was a general cry of, ‘‘Ticher, ticher, the 
bell rinks! The bell rinks! Now weel they 
come—all thoss people. Oh, my!”’ 

Miss Lipscomb gently loosened Raphael’s 
clinging fingers and ptished him toward his 
seat. 

‘“Go and sit down, Raphael,’’ she said. 
‘*And don’t worry about your part. You 
do it perfectly.” 


FLUTTERING with excitement the Third 
Grade sat down and viewed itself with 
fatuous approval. 

hile Miss Lipscomb was calling the roll, 
two strident sneezes sounded through the 
room. They came from Emilia Villa and 
Angela Robles. Raphael, watching with 
apprehensive eyes, saw that they produced 
no handkerchiefs. And Gilberto Villa was 
coughing openly, shamelessly right into the 
atmosphere which must be breathed by the 
Third Grade and its guests. It was just 
what Raphael had dreaded. But that it 
should happen on this day of all others, to 
shame Miss Lipscomb and the Third Grade 
before an enlightened public who would 
know, of course, that the good American 
does not sneeze or cough without using the 
handkerchief! Well, he must do what he 
could to avert the scandal. 

Brazenly he flourished his hand when the 
roll call was over? 

‘““Ticher,’’ he reported firmly, ‘‘ Angela, 
Emilia, and Gilberto—he cough and sneeze, 
and he have nawthing to cover the face. I 
must have rags. 

‘*‘Oh, surely,’’ said Ticher, and unlocked 
the cupboard door. Apprehensively Ra- 
phael stepped inside and raised his hand to 


the accustomed shelf. Then he knew the 
worst. Only one clean rag remained. With 
despair settling upon his spirit, he saw the 
first guests enter the room. He saw, too, 
that as they did so, Gilberto coughed rau- 
cously and, as if by signal, the Third Grade 
burst into a medley of excited coughs. 
Frantically he tried to think—to plan. 
Ticher was too busy receiving the new ar- 
rivals to be bothered. And, after all, it was 
Raphael, monitor of the handkerchiefs, who 
had been criminally remiss in his vigilance. 
Well, he must think what to do. 


Covetously he eyed the filmy white of © 


Anita Perez’s new frock. What beautiful 
handkerchiefs that would make! But 
Anita sat in the far corner of the room. 
Sober reflection convinced Raphael that, in 
any event, Anita was not the person to 
sacrifice her elegance—even to save the day 
for the Third Grade. But girls did wear 
white things—underneath, where they 
could never be missed. 

In front of Raphael sat Emilia Villa. 
Raphael leaned forward and _ prodded 
Emilia’s plump back with a determined 
forefinger. Emilia turned upon him coldly 
questioning eyes. 

“You take off the clothes—the onder- 
neath clothes,’’ directed Raphael ruth- 
lessly. 

Emilia stared at him in open-mouthed 
horror. 

‘“The white clothes, ’’ insisted Raphael in 
a hoarse whisper. ‘Take heem off. To 
mag the rag for the nose. Many sneeze—’”’ 


BEFORE his desperate look Emilia shrank 
to the edge of her seatinapanic. Hereyes 
and mouth opened to their widest extent. 
Obviously she was about to shriek for help. 
Terrified at the consequences of. his rash- 
ness, Raphael cowered back into his 
corner. Eventually Emilia thought better 
of it; she did not scream. But it was evi- 
dent that he could expect no codperation 
from her. He must think of something else. 
If only he wore skirts. Then, suddenly, 
Raphael’s eye kindled. Raphael knew now 
what to do. 

No one noticed the frightened little boy 
who stole quietly from his seat near the 
door and vanished into the hallway. No 
one saw him return five minutes later, ex- 
cept Miss Lipscomb, who looked slightly 
startled at first; then smiled comprehend- 
ingly as she noted that he was wearing his 
heavy coat. 

‘“‘T think, Pedro,’’ she smiled to the mon- 
itor of the register “‘that you had better 
close a window and give us some more heat, ”’ 

Glad of Pedro’s important clatter, Ra- 
phael moved hurriedly about the room, and 
did not take his seat until the bundle of 
rags that he carried was exhausted. 

Immediately, it seemed, the program was 
under way. Ramon, all bland smiles and 
eloquent gestures, explained to the guests 
how the Third Grade ‘‘learn to be the good 
American,’’ and sat down, dimpling under 
a thunderous applause. People whispered 
about him and smiled. 

Meantime, Raphael, in his corner near 
the big register, had begun to grow uncom- 
fortably warm. Pedro had been liberal in 
his construction of what Ticher meant by 
‘“some heat.”’ The perspiration was run- 
ning out from under Raphael’s heavy hair 
and trickling down his face. He felt un- 
pleasantly sticky under his coat—but he did 
not take it off. 

When the fateful moment came at which 
he must rise and make his way to the front 
of the room, he was so utterly palsied with 
fear that all his conscious effort was directed 
to guiding his stumbling feet up the aisle. 
At one side of the open space used as a 
stage he took his place near the gayly 
colored letters that it was his present duty 
to display. 

The eleven speakers also took their 
places along the front of the stage with 
much crowding and surging of the line. 
Raphael gripped the letter ‘‘H”’ and waited. 
Anita touched the ruffles of her skirt, 
coughed delicately behind a_ lace-edged 
handkerchief, and opened her mouth to 
speak. But suddenly Miss Lipscomb, who 
had been looking strangely at Raphael, 
rose and stepped over to him. 

‘“You must take off your coat, Raphael,’”’ 
she said. 

Raphael desperately cleared his throat. 
The eyes he turned upon her were piteous 
as he murmured in his thin, high voice, 
“No, no! Cold, Ticher. , Too cold.’”’ 

‘‘Nonsense, Raphael,’’ she whispered. 
You’ 7 dripping with perspiration; you’ll 
be sick 

And, disregarding the frantic appeal in 
his upturned face, she firmly drew off his 
coat and threw it over her arm. 

A gasp that was almost a shriek went up 

‘ [CONTINUED ON PAGE 144] 
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Straight, Straggly Locks—made to Behave like THIS 


A Beau. 


to Bobs’ 


Just Use the Curling Hair Brush! 


Now, the bob IS a blessing. Bobbed 
hair need NOT be a constant care. The 
inventor of Wavex—the new, curling hair 
brush—must have had bobbed heads in 
mind! No more bother and expense of 
almost. daily clipping 
and waving to pre- 
vent those straight 
ends from _ spoiling 
the trim, chic effect 
of your bob! No 
more ragged — sides 
from sleeping on the 
short locks that are 
stubbornly straight 
by morning! 

All you have to do 


Sictctnens the textes brush. Simply brush- 
wave your hair with 
Wavex—the brush 
that brushes in 


waves. 


Short hair, long 
hair, any human hair 
responds to the gentle 
undulation of the 
Wavex brush with 
bristles in wave-for- 
mation. For years, 
women have used 
the wrong type of 
brush; there was no 
other; today, you are offered Wavex, and 
need not longer counteract the curl by 
straightening the hair in the brushing proc- 
ess. A glance at the pictures reveals the 
Wavex principle. The brush itself will 
demonstrate its effectiveness in short order. 
Wavex is guaranteed, so your own critical 
test of this wonderful brush is without risk. 
If you buy a Wavex brush, it can hardly 
be counted an expense—for it will soon save 
many times its cost in the fees you pay for 
repeated wavings without this aid. 


Everyone needs a good hair brush, 
Wavex is not a luxury. Especially for site 
who secure these brushes while the intro- 
ductory. offer holds good; the present price 
is three dollars! Many druggists have had 
their first supply and are offering this brush 
with the curve-set bristles at the introduc- 
tory price of three dollars, if they still 
have any. Or you may have the makers 
forward you one brush at $3 with privilege 
of a free trial. It will prove a joy if you'll 


WAVEX brushes in 
waves! 


use it! A deluge of letters is proof of what 
it does for the appearance and health of the 
hair. 

stroke. 


It aids and abets curliness with every 
It brings a buoyancy and billow to 


The Baby Bathinette 


A Xmas Gift for Mother and Baby 
With Two-in-One Value 


The gift with a utility value is always ap- 
preciated. The Baby Bathinette saves 
mother’s strength when needed most. To 
bathe, change, or dress baby is made easier 
and safer. 

Made of double-faced. rubberized 
fabric, the danger of a slip or a fall 
is gone. Two sizes—one 31 inches 
high, the other 36 inches high. 
Dressing table swings back when 
4 tub is in use. Folds to 6 inches 
*» wide when notin use. 

*®, For sale by. all good department 
74% stores and specialty shops. Write 
1%, for descriptive folders and prices. 
7% E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. 
, ¥©434 Central Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Also makers of the Famous Kiddie-Koop 


is use the right hair 


the hair. It does away wil that severe look 
which bobbed hair has when flattened by 
the old, straight-type of brush. 


For hair that always looks its best—that 
just naturally falls into soft. curl after every 
brushing—get a Wavex brush- and begin 
using it. You'll be glad you did—your satis- 
faction will know no limit—for a Wavex 
will serve you long and well. Made of 
genuine Ebony from India, with the as. 
colorful markings of the imported wood, 
unstained and highly polished. Real, pene- 
trating China hog bristles,. hand-drawn and 
curve-set. Will stand wetting and washings 


Special | 
TRIAL OFFER 


Hundreds.of stores and shops already have 
the Wavex brush, but until all are supplied 
we are making accommodation shipment direct | 
to individuals who wish to try the curling | 
hair brush without delay. Clip:and mail the 
coupon if you want a Wavex now. 


Send No Money 


All you need send us is your name and? 
address—you may pay the introductory price 
of $3 to postman, and the few cents postage. 
Or, enclose $3 if you like, and the brush will 
be sent prepaid, postage free. No risk, as we 
will promptly return your money if you do 
not feel enthusiastic over the qualities of this 
remarkable improvement in ‘hair brushés.: 


The WAVEX COMPANY ” (683A) 
456 So. State St., Chicago , 


Please send me one Wavex curling hair 
brush for a week’s free demonstration which 
must sell me or my money is to be returned. I | 
will pay postman $3 and postage. (Orenclose 
$3 now and get brush prepaid. 


Nain. SARI Saco ke ANG Se A bi 


Monde 8 Sed a hs hig Bw 


Ds Hg Nad | 
Duly ~ Wear | 


A-10— Fine nainsook dress, every | 
stitch by hand. Tiny tucks; exquisite | 
feather-stitching. Lace-trimmed neck ! 
and cunning turn-back cufts..| 
Infants to 2 yrs.—$1.2 ' 


Write for Fall tosis j 
Free, with paper doll cut outs! 
for the kiddies. Illustrates our 
complete line of hand-made: 
Infants’ Wear and togs for chil- 
dren up to 10 years. DeLis 
Garments are made by skilled 
French needleworkers. . Finest 
quality; lowest:prices. Novelties ' 
and Nursery Furniture, ~ Sat- | 
isfaction aranteed. eLis, ' 
Dept. W-11, New tee La. 
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This mark of Honor is found 


on all genuine Pepperell sheeting 


A gi ME mete, 


TW en A 


Neocon wnnrooueboneceneanee nny 


THIS LABEL IS 


Your 
Guarantee 


Since before the days of 
the Civil War this label, 


always printed in red, 
has been attached to 


_ Feppere 


Sheeting and Pillow Tubing 
Sheets and Pillow Cases 


It is your assurance of quality and satisfaction. 
If your dealer does not carry bed linen bearing 
this label write to us for samples. 


PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING CoO. 


Boston, Mass. Mills at Biddeford, Maine 


Bis 1 WIR MOT: DUAAIN E 
SP canons ‘a4 


Designed for Service Dept., American Face Brick Assn. 


S1x-Room House No. 631 


This attractive Colonial House is one of the 104 distinctive houses in our‘‘Face Brick Bun- 
galow and Small House Plans.’’ Many houses from this collection have been built in all 
parts of the country and have elicited the most enthusiastic praise from their builders, 


| Beauty That Endures 


HE beautiful color tones of a Face 

Brick house grow richer with the 
passing of the years. An occasional 
painting of cornice, doors and window 
sash and your home is even more attrac- 
tive than when new. 


This abiding charm is but one of the 
economic advantages which, in the long 
run, make the Face Brick house the 
cheapest youcan build. © 


Other factors, such as upkeep, depre- 
ciation, fuel savings, insurance rates and 
fire-safety are discussed in “The Story of 
Brick,’’ an attractive booklet with beau- 
tiful illustrations of modern homes and . 
packed withinformation of value to 
every prospective home-builder.Sent 
free on request. 


_ Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
-. House Plans,’’ in four booklets, show 


houses of 3 to 4-rooms, 5-rooms, 6-rooms, 
and 7 to 8-rooms. Each booklet, 25 cents. 
The entire set, one dollar. These designs 
are unusual and distinctive, combined 
with convenient interiors and econom- 
ical construction. 


We have the complete working draw- 
ings, specifications, and masonry quan- 
tity estimates at nominal prices. 


‘“‘The Home of Beauty”’ shows fifty 
two-story houses, selected from 350 de- 
signs submitted by architects in a nation- 
wide competition. Sent for 50 cents. 
Complete working drawings, specifica- 
tions and quantity estimates at nominal 
prices. 


“The Home Fires,” a most attractive fireplace 
book, with many designs, gives full directions for 
fireplace construction. Sent for 25 cents. 


Address, American Face Brick Association, 
1727 Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


One Uses the Hand- 
kerchief 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 143] 


from the shocked Third Grade. For under 
that coat, above the belt line, was nothing 
but Raphael. Ticher hastily shrouded his 
shrinking nudity again in the coat and 
signaled peremptorily for the performance 
to go on. 

What followed was to Raphael a waking 
nightmare. Sweating copiously at every 
pore, with eyes downcast and limbs trem- 
bling with mortification, he staggered back 
and forth, dragging into their places the 
gay letters that illumined the text which the 
good Americans at the front of the stage 
were bravely expounding to a persistent 
accompaniment of titters and whispers. 

Finally, amid riotous applause they took 
their seats. There was a special salvo for 
Raphael, and all eyes followed him. But 
he was not deceived. This was not the 
honest tribute paid to the true artist like 
Ramon. Raphael had spoiled the show and 
he knew it. He had shocked, with his 
nakedness, the delicate sensibilities of the 
Third Grade’s gentle public. What was 
almost as bad, the carefully constructed 
legend at the back of the stage spelled not 
HEALTH First but Hraur THIRST. 

Back in his warm corner by the register, 
Raphael shed perspiration and tears, his 
heart sick with shame, his face buried in 
his arms. 

Miss Lipscomb watched him pitifully as 
the exercises went on. She longed to com- 
fort him; and, still more, she longed for a 
solution to the mystery. For she knew that 
Raphael had worn a shirt when he came to 
school that morning. In the midst of the 
nen final chorus one of the ladies turned 
to her. 

“I wish you would tell me—I have been 
wondering all afternoon,’’ she whispered, 
‘‘why so many of your children have hand- 
kerchiefs exactly alike. Do they buy them 
by the piece?’”’ 


TICHER sat up very straight and stared. 
For the first time she realized that this was 
true, and that there was something haunt- 
ingly familiar about the color scheme of 
those handkerchiefs—a dull cream _ back- 
ground, faintly flecked with red. Suddenly 
her face rippled into an understanding 
smile, so radiant that the Third Grade in- 
voluntarily beamed in response. Even Ra- 
phael, who had raised his shamed eyes for 
the first time, saw, and was so infinitely 
cheered that he straightened up and pre- 
pared to give his attention to the rest of the 
program. 

Even now the Big Boss from the mill was 
rising, an expression of mingled’amusement 
and doubt on his smooth, fair face. But as 
he stepped forward, Ticher suddenly did a 
strange thing. MHalf-rising from her chair, 
she plucked him by the sleeve, and, drawing 
him back into his seat, began to talk to him 
rapidly and eagerly. 

Finally he stepped to the flag-draped 
table. From his vest pocket he took a 
small velvet case, which he opened and 
placed upon the desk at his side. The 
Third Grade drew a deep breath. Over the 
edge of the little box they caught the flash 
of gold. There were excited whispers among 
which Ramon’s name was audible. Ra- 
mon, in the front row, tried to look uncon- 
scious and succeeded only in making his 
eyes blank and Indian-like, while his little 
chin quivered and his teeth chattered. 

The Big Boss told them what an impres- 
sive occasion this had been, at which they 
beamed complacently; and what a remark- 
able teacher they had, at which they ap- 
plauded uproariously; and how gratified he 
was to know that they were striving for 
such lofty ideals. And now it was his pleas- 
ant duty to bestow the medal which had 
been awarded to the pupil who had, through- 
out the year, shown himself most truly 
American. Would Ramon Sedillo step for- 
ward? : 

Ramon Sedillo did. Perhaps it would 
be more truthful to say that Ramon Sedillo 
swaggered forward, but we must remember 
that it is not every day that a small Mex- 
ican boy receives from the Big Boss a 
medal for true Americanism. When Ra- 
mon retired ‘after the ceremony, rosy and 
smiling, he was followed by the happy ap- 
plause of his proud classmates. 

Then something not provided for in the 
program happened. The Big Boss unfas- 
tened from his pocket a heavy gold watch- 
fob on a rich black ribbon. As he placed 
this, also, on the table beside him, he 
winked solemnly at Ticher. For a moment 
he did not seem to know what to say. His 
face worked and became very red. The 
Third Grade watched in polite concern; 
Miss Lipscomb, in open alarm. Finally he 
began to talk. 

Because of something unforeseen that had 
happened that afternoon, he told them, it 
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WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


assortment of guar- 
askets made up of six 
beautiful baskets—a delight to any housewife. 
A Fruit Basket, Sen cae, Magazine 


LA ines UL, fascinatin 


anteed Mawkeye 


Basket, Shopping Bag, aste Basket and 
Clothes Hamper. 

Suitable for Holiday, Wedding and -Anni- 
versary Gifts. 

Further ripncemip § pleasant 
bonds by giving the Mawkeve 
Gift of Gifts in this new Xmas 
Carton for only $6.90 express 
prepaid. Order now through your 
dealer or direct from us. 


BURLINGTON BASKET CO. 
' 25 Hawkeye Bldg., Burlington, Ia. 


daxis.on — , 
\ Covee For illustrated folders in color 
and complete information, 


BAY GOmIRe We aiid Sincetbechihness dacs badies bee eedeks 
My name TERRES EE DR AI Re 


Address SOSH SHSHSSHEHHHE SHEESH SCORSESE EEEEES 


To BURLINGTON BASKET COMPANY 
25 Hawkeye Bldg. Burlington, Iowa 


EASY, FASCINATING 
SPARE TIME W 


for handcolored cute, i em 
NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 
Have 25,000 customers who started 
without My tee many now mak- 
» from | wae ee apa more! 
e sam 

poo a enable all to ba 
cess t 


‘ SS Se 


FREE BOOK 
**Pleasant Pages’’ contains instruc- 
tions how to colo: ow to sell. 


r and 
Write for it! 
beng oh Or send $1 for Trial 


instruction rush 
handcolored condi Coens le. 
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Get Two Pair of Silk 


Hose for Price of One 


Now a way has been dis- 
covered by which pure silk 
hosiery can be sold direct 
from the factory to the cus- 
tomer, so that you can get 
two pair for the former price 
of one. Women everywhere 
demand this bargain in semi- 
chiffon hose. 


Because of this big demand 
the manufacturers offer to 
supply you free of charge 
with all your hosiery and to pay you $10—$15 a 
week for your spare time if you will wear these 
hose. Show them to your friends and neighbors, 
and tell them where to get them. Write to Mrs. 
Mary MacDonald, care of Wearplus Co., 383 Wearplus 


Ave., Bay City, Mich., and she will tell you how to 
get your hose free and make big spare time money. 


For Christmas give an 


ARMADILLO BASKET 


—the most unique of gifts! From 
the horned shells of these curi- 
ously beautiful little animals 
which abound in the hills of west 
Texas, armadillo baskets are 
made by bending the tail into a 
handle, attached to the head. A 
silk-trimmed work basket is 
shown in the picture. Our cata- 
logue, ‘“The Basket Beautiful,”’ 
will besent free. Writefor itnow. 
APELT ARMADILLO CO. 
COMFORT, TEXAS 
DEALERS: Send for our proposition. 


LUDEN'S chins 


Makes Breathing Easier £ 
‘THE famous LUDEN 


Menthol Formula gives 
quick relief to the ' 
Trouble Zone—your 
nose and throat. 


Feet the Bee Nt ae 


ee eee ee ee 
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NOVEMBER 1924 


ohlson’s Thoughtful Gifts 


No, 
4871 


P rotect Your Table 


There is nothing so effective and efficient as these cork mats. 
Besides being so useful they are made attractive by decorations 
in hand color. The large mat measures 7 x 11 and the two 
smaller ones 5x7 inches. The set sent postpaid for $1.00. 


More appreciated by women of today 
for their slender grey-green grace, the soft mellow lizht and 
the spicy fragrance they leave on the air. They are as charm- 
ing as in the days of old and women every- 
where love the fascinating candle light. Two 
bayberry candles six inches 
long with the legend at- 
tractively attached to 
their container. 


You'll Pronounce 
These Flower Basket 


Shade Pulls 


“ Just Charming” 
They will add 
just the right 
touch of color to 
the living room 
or sun parlor. 
They are hand 
decorated in 
beautiful colors 
that blend per- 
fectly. Hung by 
silken cords. 


This Year From Our “Treasure Chest” 


Send for your copy today and learn how delizrhtfully The House 
of Thoughtful Little Gifts.solves your gift selection. Each gift 
carries with it a guarantee of entire satisfaction. Write Dept.35. 
THE POHLSON GIFT SHOP, Paw'ucket, Rhode Island 


A Marvelous 
Beauty Treatment ‘ ~ 
advised by famous //* 
Beauty Specialist | (/ K 


{7ASH with Valaze Beauty Grains ($1.00) 
to penetrate and clear each pore of impuri- 


ties, whiten and refine the skin texture. Follow 
with Valaze Pasteurized Cream to soften and 
nourish the skin, smooth out lines and crowsfeet 


—excellent for the hands ($1.00). Finish with 
Va'aze Snow Lotion, a beauty lotion in liquid 
powder form that imparts an exquisite softness 
of color. White, Flesh, Cream. $1.00. 


Send for Special Autumn Folder. 
Helena Rubinstein, (73 37" St 


.. Make your 
Christmas Gifts of 
Sealing Wax 


EARN how to make unusual 
wall placques and jew- 
elry; how to decorate and 
paint candles, vases and pow- 
der compacts; how to trans- 
form ordinary, inexpensive 
objects of pottery or paper in- 
to dainty gifts of real beauty 
and usefulness. 


The book of instructions, 24 
pages with illustrations, costs 
but ten cents. The sets of actual 
patterns from which youcan 
work are also but tencents each. 
There are patterns for moulding 
with melted wax— and patterns 
for painting with dissolved wax. 

Goto your nearest stationer or 
department store or write direct 
to us, enclosing correct amount. 

Ten cents each, or thirty cents 

for complete material. Address 
Dennison’s, Dept. 57, Framing- 
ham, Mass, 


Girl 
Who 
Wanted 
a 
New 
Coat 


This is a story of 
a girl who lives 
on a small island 
in the Atlantic 


A 
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winds and the unknown, to 
bring back the precious mon- 
sters of the sea, 

But that was two hun- 


dred years ago—and the 


girl I know is a very modern 
girl indeed, fond of good 
times and pretty clothes, 
eagerly alive. 

She loves books, and 
parties too. She’s something 
of an old-fashioned house- 
keeper to her father and 
small sister—old-fashioned 
because she can cook and 
bake easily, without effort. 
Well, she’s an all-round girl, 
living on this tiny island in 
the Atlantic—can you pic- 
ture her? 

Besides keeping house, she 
finds time to serve in the 
public library, several hours 
a day; but, naturally, this 
doesn’t pay very highly, so 
if she wants pretty clothes 
and money for gifts and 
flowers and luxuries she must 
earn it some other way. 

That’s how I happen to 
know her. 

For she has been a Pin 
Money Club girl almost a 
year now. Does she like it? 

Well, here’s what she 
wrote three months after 
she’d joined us: 


When I look back and 
think of those lovely gifts 
I’ve earned, and all the 
money, I am reminded of 
the lady in my Mother Goose 
book who said: ‘‘Is this 
really 1? If my little dog 
barks at me, I'll know it’s 
somebody else.” 

It doesn’t seem possible 
that I have earned so much 
extra money. To a person 
whose salary is small, your 


way is a wonderful help. Your letters and 
coéperation mean a Wt to me. 


really been very exciting since I joined the 


Club. 


N ISLAND basking in the 
glory of its traditions, for 
whaling vessels put forth 
from its harbor in the old 
days, daring the northern 
seas and the uncharted 


ei 
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Mothers, 
Attention! 


The Pin Money 
Club will give your 
daughters of school 
and college age a 
wonderful training 
—real experience 
that will be valuable 
to them later. 
Here’s what Mrs. 
Gardiner, Utah, 
wrote me recently: 


After wishing for 
years for some per- 
sonal cards, I now 
have them, thanks to 
you and Dorothy. 
They arrived on my 
birthday, July 15th, 
andI wish to tell you 
how delighted I am 
with them. Again, 
many thanks. 

I am grateful to 
you for your many 
kindnesses to Doro- 
thy, and I feel that 
through her P. M.C. 
work she is getting 
wonderful experi- 
ence in many, many 
ways that will ably 
equip her fora prom- 
ising future. She has 
paid all her school 
and personal ex- 
penses through her 
work, and has a nice 
bankaccount toward 
university expenses, 
if necessary. Isn't 
that encouraging? 

If you should ever 
visit our city, we 
would be very glad 
to receive youin our 


ome. 
Mrs. E. J. Gardiner. 
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Life has 


all my beautiful gifts! 
pearls are simply lovely! They came about 
two weeks ago, but I’ve been so busy 
rehearsing for a play we’re giving in 


After six months she wrote: 
Just think, I’ve earned $125.85, besides 


Miss Clarke, my 


the church that I haven’t 
thanked you forthem. I 
wore them the other eve- 
ning with a pale green dress, 
and, oh, they were so pretty! 
Do you suppose, Miss 
Clarke, that I might earn 
a strand for my sister? 


You might think that a 
girl on a little island would 
have some difficulty in earn- 


‘ing many extra dollars. 


But the Pin Money Club’s 
easy, fascinating plan adapts 
itself to each member’s needs 
and circumstances. 

There are girls and women 
in the larger cities, and out 
on great ranches in our own 
West and in Canada. There 
are P. M. C.’ers in Africa 
and New Zealand, Hawaii 
and Scotland. They’re all 
earning money—finding, in 
the Club, pleasure and ex- 
hilaration and profit. For 
them, as for Miss Isabel 
C (the island girl I’ve 
been telling you about), life 
has taken on a brighter hue 
since they’ve joined us! 

Perhaps you’d like a 
beautiful soft new winter 
coat, or money for Christ- 
mas gifts or for college ex- 
penses, or a course of lectures 
or dancing lessons. 

Perhaps you’d like one of 
our solid white-gold brace- 
let watches, a chest of ster- 
ling silver, your personal 
cards, handsomely en- 
graved, a camera, a strand 
of imported pearls—? 

They are here for you to 
P. n—xifts and money to 
your own heart’s content. 

And the start is so easy— 
just send me a note of in- 
quiry to-day! 
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An Upright of Distinction 

The Colonial model shown above is 
telieved to have had the widest sales 
recognition of any American piano of its 
type and price. It fits architecturally 
into the tasteful home of today. Musi- 
cally it is so fine that Conservatories call 


for it. For it offers longer strings, larger 
soundboard and tone superiority to many 
Grands, all at a price commanding only 
an inferior Grand. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


are built today as from the first in but one 
quality—the best—with continuity of pro- 
prietorship and of artistic ideals. Over 500 
Educational Institutions and 70,000 homes 
use them. Let us send you our catalog of 
fine Uprights, Grands and Players, showing 
the newest and best tendencies in design. 


How to Buy 


Reliable dealers throughout the United States 
sell the Ivers & Pond. If none is near you, we 
can ship from the factory direct. We make expert 
selection and guarantee satisfaction or the piano 
returns at our expense for freights. Liberal allow- 
ance for old instruments in exchange. Attractive 
easy payment plans. . 


Fill out and send this coupon to 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
107 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 


Name 


Address 


SERVICE WAGON 


Large Top—Removable Glass 
Service ay ee Drawer 
— Double Handles — Deep 
Undershelves—4 Silent Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. A high 
de piece of furniture for 
GENERAL UTILITY, ease of 
action, absolute noiselessness. 
Write now for d ptive pam- 
phlet and dealer’s name. 
COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
504-wCunard Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


FREE-Recipe Book 


“Florida’s Food-Fruits,” a practical volume, illus- 
trated in colors, tells how to make the most of the 
food and health values of 


Sealdsweet 
Hlorida Oranges 
and Grapefruit 


This book contains 102 tested recipes, 20 for cakes 
and pastries, 17 for substantial dishes, 18 for 
salads, 30 for desserts and 17 for confections. 
Write today for free copy. Address 


FLORIDA CITRUS EXCHANGE 


Cay Cee 
Secretary, Pin Money Club 
WoMAN’s HoMmME CoMPANION 


Department 49 
416 West 13th Street, New York City 


901 Citrus Exchange Bldg. 
Tampa, Florida 
A growers’ co-operative marketing organization 


A fix 


ATT  reret UTCCUTETITCUT UU LLLCCLLULLLL LU eereeee CLP LL 


I’ve bought the lovely new coat that I 
wanted, a hat, shoes and stockings, and 
paid off a debt. Besides, I have my lovely 
beehive pin, and my solid-gold wrist watch. 
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You Cannot 
Afford to 
be Gray 


peers day hair dressing 
makes no allowance for Gray 
Hair. The shingle, the boyish bob, 
the masculine pompadour, the 
chic coiffure of closely bound hair, 
accents gray, faded, streaked or 
unevenly colored hair. You cannot 
afford gray hair no matter how 
you dress your hair because this 


is the Day of Youth. 


It’s so easy to keep your hair 
youthful. Just a little Brownatone 
combed or brushed through and 
you have natural looking locks. 
You can tint gray, faded or 
bleached hair any color from 
lightest blonde to the varying 
shades of brown or black. 


Shampoo or bath do not affect the 
permanency of color. No rubbing off 
or washing out. Easy to apply, acts 
quickly, no muss, fuss or day after day 
procedure. Apply Brownatoneonce and 
thereafter only as new hair grows in. 


Brownatone is safe. It is guaranteed 
to be harmless to hair, scalp or skin. 
Millions of bottles used with uniformly 
gratifying results. 


Sold by over 50,000 drug and depart- 
ment stores, or direct if preferred. 
Two colors: golden to medium brown 
and dark brown to black. Two sizes, 
50c and $1.50. 


THE KENTON PHARMACAL CO. 
1042 Coppin Bldg., Covington, Ky. 
Canada Address, Windsor, Ont. 


GUARANTEED HARMLESS 


BROWNAION 


SPECIAL OFFER! Trial Bottle for 
testing will be sent anywhere in_ plain 
package (no publicity) on receipt of 1oc 
to cover cost of packing and postage. 


We recommend NaTone Lemonated Shampoo for washing the hair. At dealers or direct, Soc 


BY THE HUNDRED 


you can do ALL your Christmas shop- 
ping with the aid of the 1925 Kellogg 
Gift Book. Pictured in its pages are appro- 
priate remembrances for every gift occa- 
sion at prices to suit even the most modest 
purse. The almost endless variety makes 
gift selection the Kellogg way a real 
leasure. You'll find in this handsomely 
illustrated book unusual gifts for everyone 
you want to remember. 


Write NOW for your FREE Copy. 


ROBERT W. KELLOGG 


42 Lyman Street Springfield, Mass. 


The Wonderful 
French Face Powder 


‘Demanv it at your druggist’s. Send 10 cents for 
samples of JAVA* with either Ashes of Roses* Rouge, 
dark and rich, or Rouge Mandarine*, light and bright. 


A. BOURJOIS & CO., Inc. 
PARIS B27 W. 34TH ST., NEW YORK @ 


PO. REG. U.S.PAT OFF. BRC. co, ee A&E 
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An Extra Income 


Every month you can add to your regular income 
by acting as one of the special representatives of 
Woman’s Home Companion, THE AmERIcAN Mac- 
AZINE, COLLIER’s, [THE MeENToR, and Farm AND 


FIRESIDE 1n your community. 


Mrs. Margaret Livingston who lives in a small 
Wisconsin town has been doing this pleasant and 


profitable work for over ten years. 


From $30 to $50 a Month Fone 


or more can be earned, depending on the time you can 
devote to this interesting work. No special training 
is necessary. No investment required. Full partic- 
ulars and all necessary supplies to get started will be 


sent to you promptly, without cost or obligationtif you 


Mrs. Margaret Livingston 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 44, The Crowell Publishing Company, 


416 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please tell me, without obligation, how I can add to my income. 


One Uses the Hand- 
kerchief 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 144] 


had been decided to bestow. another prize 
for—for—well, in short, for distinguished 
service in the cause of Americanism. All 
year, he reminded them, Miss Lipscomb 
had held before them the. idea that true 
Americans, to avoid spreading disease germs 
among their innocent companions, always, 
in coughing or sneezing, hold handker- 
chiefs before their faces. Now, doubtless 
they had observed that one member of the 
class had, throughout the performance that 
afternoon, worn a heavy coat, in spite of 
the fact that he must have been uncom- 
fortably warm. Could they guess. why? 

Audible snickers indicated that this 
question was unfortunate. The Third 
Grade was quite sure that it knew why. 

The speaker hurried on, a queer break in 
his voice. It was because, he said, that 
member of the class had noticed that on 
this great day, this day so important to the 
cause of Americanization, some members of 
the class had forgotten to bring their hand- 
kerchiefs, and had actually been coughing 
and sneezing without restraint. 

The Third Grade squirmed guiltily. And 
what, the speaker wanted to know, had 
this good American done? In order that 
his classmates might cough, sneeze, and 
blow their noses with clear consciences, he 
had actually, to make handkerchiefs for 
them, sacrificed his own shirt. Here the 
Big Boss abruptly had recourse to his own 
handkerchief. Miss Lipscomb watched 
him nervously, until, still choking a little, 
he went on to the grand climax of. his re- 
marks. 

It had been decided, therefore, to reward 
this good American for his conspicuous 
presence of mind and bravery. Would Ra- 
phael Arcienega please step forward? 

But Raphael Arcienega was quite beyond 
that effort. It was only with Ticher’s en- 
couraging hand under his elbow that he 
managed to stumble to the front of the room 
amidst a dumfounded silence. 

Not until the Big Boss was actually pin- 
ning the splendid jewel upon Raphael’s coat 
did the full significance of the ceremony 
burst upon the Third Grade. 

Then, as Raphael faced them, flushed and 
smiling unsteadily from the greatest hap- 
piness he had ever known, the dazzling 
truth was forced upon him. 

Ramon Sedillo, the good ‘Azmeijnan, was 
generously leading the applause. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the first in a series of 
six stories about these delightful Mexican school 
children. The next will appear in an early issue. 


“At Your Service’ 


1. “Good Citizenship Made Easy” 
Price, 10 cents. 


2. Good Citizenship leaflets : 
(a) “How to Register;” (b) Rik weg: ie 
Why They Are Important to You;” (c) “ 
the President is Elected;” (d) Nominctionge” 
(e) ““Law-Making;”’ (f) “Taxes and Where They 
Go.” Price, 4 cents each. 


3. *‘American Life and Politics in Fiction” 
A list of 58 worth-while novels. 


4. “This Government of Mine’”’ 
A list of 47 books on American history, biogra- 
phy, travel, etc. 


5. “Put a Two-Cent Stamp to Work’”’ 
A list of institutions in different states which 
supply help to all interested in civic betterment. 


6. ‘““The Good Citizenship Bureau: What It Has 
Done and What It Can Do for You” 


7. “Your Community and Its Government.”’ 


8. ‘Simple Facts About Local Politics”’’ 
This textbook on how cities, towns, and coun- 
ties are governed also contains club programs. 
Price, 10 cents. 


Numbers 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 will be sent on receipt 
of postage (2 cents for each leaflet). 

*‘What Every Clubwoman Should Know” 

A oo: guide to customs which prevail in 
well-organized clubs. Price, 10 cents. 

**How to Prepare a Club Paper’”’ 

Explicit directions for outlining and building a 
parress | with special emphasis on sources of in- 
rmation. Price, 10 cents. 

“Little Lessons on Public Speaking” 

Clear and simple directions for writing and de- 
livering speeches most commonly demanded of 
clubwomen, with examples. Price, 10 cents. 

Practical Helps for Clubwomen 

» A specially prepared list of books on the achieve- 
ments of women; also a list of magazine articles 
on American women. Price, 4 cents. 

“There’s Something in This for You”’ 
Up-to-the-minute list of sources of information 
needed in planning programs and writing papers. 
Price, 4 cents. 

“Put Funds in Your Treasury” 

The latest method of raising large sums of 
money or a regular revenue for organization 
work. Price, 4 cenits. 

““The $1,000 Good Citizenship’s Program Book’”’ 
The sixteen prize-winning programs, planned by 
successful clubs, have been gathered into a 
booklet. Price, 10 cents. 


Address Good Citizenship Bureau, 
Woman’s Home CoMPANION 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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JAS ay, SEY 
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ECKLA undergarments—sold only by 

Teckla.representatives in the privacy 

of your. own home—have unusual 
charm and appeal. In addition, they offer 
decided economies. Made of dainty, shim- 
mering Nainsook, beautifully fashioned 
and dined with exquisite lace in patterns 
exclusively Teckla: Priced at less than re- 
tail stores would have to ask for garments 
of equal quality and sold direct to you 
from the manufacturer, 


Ladies seeking full-time employment and exclusive 
territory—espectally ladies who formerly sold cor- 
sets—are requested to write for particulars . . 
promptly, as the holiday season offers remarkable 
opportunities to Teckla representatives. 


JOHN H. STEVENSON CO. 


Manufacturers 
25 Foster Street, Worcester, Mass. 


p: PRICE'S 


“COSTS LESS—WHEN USED” 


has the highest flavoring 
power—strength and purity 
—natural color. It’s the real 


thing. Avoid imitations and 
substitutes. 


== COMBINATION 


factory ee 


Cash or hy | 


years’ history. 
s as low 


payments—term 

monthly Money-back guarantee. 
- 24-hour shipments. 30 days’ trial 
— in your home. 580,000 customers 
== endorse Kalamazoo quality. 


KALAMAZOO 
STOVE CO. 
Manufacturers 
100 Rochester 


Avenue 
> Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Send for FREE BOOK 


A Kalamazoo 


¢frgtne’s Direct to You’ 


[LASS 25¢FIN 


eet Gani DIRECT FROM THE MAKER 


CATALOG FREE 


Either pin shown made with any 3 letters and 2 
figures. 1 or 2 colors enamel, Silver plate 25¢ ¢ 
yea. $2.50 doz. Sterling silver. 40¢ ea.. $4.00 doz. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO. 


598. Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


=n Zentaint every reader of this 
azine with the superiority of Coll- 
urne’s Water-proof Purse Twist 
ym stringing beads to make the popu- 
lar new bead chains, bags, ———. 
necklaces, dress trimmings. etc. 
we will send this big new illustrat- 
ed book Free and Postpaid to any 


lady sending only 25 cents (stamps 
or silver) for 150-yard spool. 


Collingbourne’s 
Water-Proof Purse Twist 


Specially processed to give 
stren urability—smooth 
and Lon ogg he gaia for all bead 


stringin fa olors, 
Black, teel. Pur. 
ple, E avnite, J oid Gold, Brown 
Dark Navy and Scarlet. Free shows 


how to make many beautiful new designs. 
Send today for one spool and get Book Free, State color want 


Collingbourne Mills, Dept. 841, Elgin, 111. 
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hen the Matron of. 


HEN Angela French asked me 

to be matron of honor at her 
wedding, I felt I positively couldn't. 
No one can know how it hurt me to 
refuse. We had been roommates at 
school. She had been my maid of 
honor. But since Baby came my face 
had grown so thin and so sallow and 
blotched I just couldn't think of tak- 
ing such a conspicuous part. 


Angela continued to plead, “It isn’t 
your looks I want, dear—it’s you.” 
So I finally gave in, for I knew she 
had her heart set on it. But the more 
[ thought of a big church wedding, 
the more I dreaded it. At last I went 
to our doctor. 


“Doctor,” I said, “look at me. My 
dearest friend is to be married next 
month and I’m her matron of honor. 
My skin is so bad that I am ashamed 
to go anywhere, let alone take part in 
a wedding. Can't you do something 
to help me?” 


E was all sympathy. Just a few 
questions and then he said, 
“Your trouble can be summed up in two words— 
‘faulty elimination.’ Intestinal poisons, carried in 
the blood all through your body, are responsible 
for your sallowness, the dullness of your eyes and 
this skin trouble. Women, and especially mothers, 
suffer these results of faulty elimination much more 
than men. The way to get rid of them is always to 
keep clean inside as well as out. Don’t you know 
that a lovely skin comes only from within?” 


After someadviceabout dietandexercise, he told me 
to take Nujol regularly. ““Nujol will help you main- 
tain internal cleanliness all the time,” he said. ““Nu- 
jol is not a laxative nor a cathartic. Continued use 
of such things gives only temporary relief at the 
risk of permanent injury. So doctors nowadays are 


Editor of a Leading Health Journal— 


The editor of a leading health journal says pimples 
or acne are the danger signs of lowered resistance 
or so-called bad blood. In a majority of cases, he 
says, the basic cause is intestinal auto-intoxication 
—a scientific term which means self-poisoning 
through faulty elimination. 


cA Skin Specialist — 


_ Says a noted writer on the health and care of the 


skin: faulty elimination has ruined more com- 
plexions among married women than has hard 


prescribing regular lubrication for permanent in- 
ternal cleanliness. Nujol lubricates and softens the 
food waste. Take it every night and you'll soon re- 
turn to regular and thorough elimination. Then 
your trouble will all clear up.” 


DID everything he told me. The results were 


simply wonderful. A lovely color came back to » 


my face. My eyes lost their yellowish tinge and 
grew bright and sparkling. My hair took ona new, 
soft lustre. My feet, which had felt like lead, began 
to take me everywhere without tiring. I was a 
brand new woman. 


At last the wedding day came. A woman always 
knows when she looks well and I felt confident and 
sure of my appearance. As I slipped into Angela's 


work or having too many children — two sources 
to which women are prone to trace the loss of 
their freshness. And correct elimination, necessary 
to preserve and attain an attractive complexion, 
is not gained by taking laxative drugs. 


“Regular as 
Clockwork” 


Medical Director of I nsurance Com pany— 


Faulty elimination in the majority of cases is as 
unnecessary as it is dangerous, says the medical 
director of a life insurance company. Probably no 
other single condition causes as many ailments or 
susceptibility to ailments. A lubricant provides an 
excellent means of bringing about intestinal action. 
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onor Qutshone the Bride 


room to help with the finishing 
touches to her dress, she started up 
with surprise and delight. 


RACE, my darling, you are posi- 

tively beautiful,” she cried, ea- 

gerly taking me in, new Paris frock 

and all. “Why, the matron of honor 
is going to outshine the bride!” 


Nonsense, of course, but that day 
began a wonderful new life for me. 
I felt more than ever like going out 
and Jack seemed proud to take me. 
We made new friends we were aw- 
fully pleased to know. Baby has been 
better and Jack all the more devoted. 
In fact, since I learned the Nujol way 
to health, everything seems to have 
come my way all at once, and I’m ab- 
solutely happy. 


What Women Should Know 


Ee you are subject to complexion 
troubles, listlessness, headache, 
etc., you should correct faulty elimi- 
nation. Don’t wait. Even now intes- 
tinal poisons may be damaging your 
good looks and impairing your health. Take Nujol. 
Nujol is not a medicine—it is simply a lubricant. 
Like pure water, Nujol is harmless. Hospitals use 
it. Physicians all over the world recommend it for 
infants and children and people of all ages. 

Nujol should be taken as regularly as you wash 
your face or brush your teeth. Nujol makes in- 


the world. For sale by all druggists. 


Made by Nujol Laboratories, 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 


Nujol 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF, 


For Internal Cleanliness 


Tested and Approved by the Good Housekeeping 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health 
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Annette Kellermann 
Tells Her Secret of | 
Glorious Health anda 
Perfect Figure 


Many people will be surprised to hear 
that as a child I was so deformed as to be 
practically a cripple. The world knows 
me to-day as “the most perfectly formed 
woman,” and it is natural to assume 
that I have always been fortunate 
enough to possess a symmetrical body. 


Quite the opposite is true, however. 
I was formerly so weak, so puny as to 
be an invalid. I was bow-legged to an 
extreme degree; I could neither stand 
nor walk without iron braces which I 
wore constantly. For nearly two years 
I had to fight against consumption. No 
one ever thought I would become: the 
champion woman swimmer of the world. 
No one ever dared to guess that I would 
be some day starred in great feature 
films, such as “A Daughter of the 
Gods,” “Neptune’s Daughter,” ete. 
Yet that is exactly what has happened. 


I relate these incidents of my early 
life and my present success to show that 
no woman need be discouraged with her 
figure, her health, or her complexion. 
The truth is, very many tired, sickly, 
overweight or underweight women 
have already found that a greatly im- 
proved figure and better health can be 

acquired in only fifteen minutes a day, 
through the same methods that I myself used. 


I can prove to you in 10 days that my methods will make 
it easy for you to improve your figure, make your complexion 
rosy from the inside instead of from the outside, freshen and 
brighten and clarify a muddy, sallow, pimply face, stand and 
walk gracefully, add or remove weight at any part of the body; 
hips, bust, arms, shoulders, chin, limbs, waist, abdomen; have 
oreater health, strength and energy so that you can enjoy life 
to the utmost; be free from a host of ailments and weaknesses 
that make life miserable; in short, acquire more perfect woman- 
hood. 

Just mail me the coupon below or write a letter and T will 
send you at once and without charge my interesting, illus- 
trated new book, ‘‘The Body Beautiful.’ I will also eaplain 
about my special Demonstration Offer. All this costs you 
nothing and may/show you the way to becoming a stronger, 
healthier, more graceful and more beautiful woman, as it has 
already done for so many others. Just tear off the coupon 
below, and mail it, before my present supply of free books is 
exhausted. Address ANNETTE KELLERMANN, Inc., 
Dept. 2211, 225 West 39th Street, New York City. 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN, Inc., Dept. 2211 
225 West 39th Street, New York City 
Dear Miss Kellermann: Please send me, entirely free of 
cost, your new book, ‘‘The Body Beautiful.” I am particu- 
larly interested in 


) Reducing Weight ( ) Body Building 


A Good Can-Opener 
That’s why millions use it. Sold 
by lie ate stores and all dealers in kitchen tools. 


Vaughan Novelty Mfg.Co., Inc.772 7 oar incie® 


Pays for 
this. 
Beautiful 
Chair 


Over 1000 other bargains. Furniture, Rugs, Lamps, 
Silver, China, Blankets, Stoves, etc. Save big money 
at our Factory-to-Family prices. Pay as little as $3 down: 
up toa year and a half to pay balance. Get all your 
Furnishings at once—pay as you use. Thousands buying 


this new way. 
Big Catalog FREE! 


New fall ‘‘Larkin Book of Better 
Homes.’’ Shows everything for parlor, 
porch, dining-room, bedroom, kitchen. 
Bargain Prices on famous Symphonola 
Phonographs. Also Symphonic Pianos, 
Player-Pianos in genuine Mahogany, 
Walnut, Fumed Oak. Free trial. Up to 
4 years to pay. Satisfaction or money 
back. Check below article interested in. 
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(1) Home Furnishings 
(1) Pianos or Players 
CL) Phonographs 


Cut out this adv.—write TO- 
DAY tor FREE Book. 


Lerkttr Co tne. 
Dept. 1148, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Peoria, Ill. Chicago, Ill. 


waste of life and money—and how little 
‘expense would have corrected it! 

Education is for the purpose of making 
the weak strong and the strong: stronger. 
Education is to fit us for the highest service 
in life, mentally, physically, socially, and 
spiritually. To this end I have suggested 
that each community have a _ specially 
trained psychiatrist to become an organic 
part of the public school educational system; 
so that every child be thoroughly examined 
physically, and an expert mental history 
taken, that the child be kept under constant 
observation and that the slightest deviation 
from the normal in the development of his 
personality be adjusted immediately by the 
cooperative work of the teacher, the phy- 
sician, and the other pctent influences most 
nearly molding his life. Constant meetings 
and study by the parents, ministers, teach- 
ers, and physicians, with lectures and dem- 
onstrated cases, so that all may have a 
clearer and more coéperative understanding 
of the service they are expected to render 
the child, would be ideal. 

The physician should become an integral 
part of the educational system, and he 
would be of inestimable value in determin- 
ing the character of the education to be 
given the individual child. The pupils 


would become familiar with mental and 
physical examinations. The physical ex- 
amination alone would be of inestimable 
value in correcting eye-strain, removing the 
focal infections, in correcting venereal dis- 
ease, and in entirely wiping out the insanity 
resulting from neglected treatment. The 
health of the nation would be incredibly 
improved, while the people would be saved 
~ millions of dollars in taxes. 


YOUNG man came to me not long ago, a 

professor in charge of his department in 
one of the leading universities of the country. 
He was about thirty years old. His trouble 
had begun more than fifteen years before I 
saw him. No one had recognized it. He 
was brilliant in his work, and yet he had a 
system of delusions so built up as to threaten 
his own ruin and even the lives of his 
associates. His mind was haunted by the 
thought that he must murder some stranger. 
And yet he passed as normal and was held 
in the highest esteem by students and pro- 
fessors alike. It was with the greatest 
difficulty that he was saved—and how easy 
it would have been to prevent all this suffer- 
ing in himself and his family if his trouble 


had been recognized in the beginning and — 


he had been given the proper treatment. 
As a means of correcting the unhappy 
conditions in the world as I see them, and as 
a gesture to point to the world a practical 
way of correcting these nervous disorders, a 
group of medical men, ministers, and social 
workers, backed by the Hon. W. G. Mec- 
Adoo, the Hon. George Gordon Battle, the 
Hon. Samuel Untermyer, the Rev. Doctor 
Joseph A. Leighton and many others, 
opened a clinic commonly known as The 


Dan gerous Currents. 
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Body and Soul Clinic, in rooms at Saint 
Mark’s Church in the Bouwerie, New York, 
with ministers, specialists in medicine, and 
social workers all coédperating. We recog- 
nized that there is a great body of people in 
the United States suffering from fear, worry, 
exhaustion, nervous stomach and intestinal 
troubles, confused ideas, nervous depression, 
etc., and we recognized also that it is not 
any more incumbent upon these nervous 
patients to rid themselves of these nervous 
states than it would be to cure themselves of 
pneumonia. 

The physician must know how to treat 
these patients with definiteness and precision, 
remove their fears and exhaustion, and clar- 
ify their minds for them. These patients need 
to be thoroughly examined and treated for 
their physical, mental, social, and spiritual 
disorders. 


] ICH and poor, Jew and Gentile, all come 

to this Clinie and get their treatment free 
of charge. Every effort has been made to 
bring into use the most advanced methods 
known to medical science. The Clinic has 
demonstrated that great numbers of people 
suffer from painful ideas and disordered 
emotions which hamper them in their daily 
work, making them feel miserable and 
depriving them of their rightful happiness 
in hfe; that an overwhelming majority of 
these disorders when properly treated can 
be swiftly and easily corrected; that the 
mental health of the people should be pro- 
tected as adequately as their physical 
health; that medical education is absolutely 
essential to safe and efficient treatment in 
mental disorder, and that the physician 
must make a serious study of the functions 
of the nervous system and the mind, just as 
he does of the anatomy of the body. But 
above all else this Clinic has attempted to 
reawaken the spiritual life of the people to 
make them realize that the minister and the 
medical man, the teacher and the parent, 
must codéperate for the good and the well- 
being of the child. 

Christ died for us, and thousands of others 
are constantly paying the penalty for our 
spiritual laziness and lack of understanding 
of our personal duties. The boys, Leopold 
and Loeb, the murderers of Robert Franks, 
will pay the penalty of what they didin prison 
for all their lives. But we must not forget that 
a part of that penalty is yours and mine, for 
are we not in some degree guilty in that > 
did not take measures to recognize in chil.j- 
hood their growing weakness, and correct 
it when there was yet time? 


\ ARGUERITE MOOERS MAR- 
, SHALL has prepared for our read- 
ers another of her discriminating talks 
on books. Read it in the December 
CoMPANION and you will revise your list 
of ‘‘Gifts Wanted”’ to include some of the 
books Miss Marshall makes so tempting. 


Guving Small Lncheons 
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yolks, grated rind and juice of lemon, and 
butter, and stir and cook two minutes. 
Use when cold. 


We Four and No More 
A Family Dinner 


Tomato Consommé with Tapioca 
Scalloped Ham and Potatoes 
Spinach with Egg Garnish 
Bread and Butter 
Apple and Nut Salad Cheese. Crackers 
College Fudge Layer Cake 
Coffee 


College Fudge Cake 


2 squares unsweet- 1% cups pastry 
ened chocolate flour 

-1 cup hot water 114 teaspoons 

1 egg yolk baking powder 


7% teaspoon soda 
14 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


14 cup butter 
1 cup sugar 


Pur chocolate and 1% cup hot water in 
two-quart double boiler oor place over hot 
water until chocolate is melted. Stir until 
smooth. Add egg yolk, butter, and sugar, 
and beat thoroughly. Sift in the dry in- 
eredients and mix well. Then add 4 cup 
boiling water and vanilla and again beat 
thoroughly. Do all the mixing in the 
double boiler. Put in greased and floured 
loaf, layer, or muffin pans and bake twenty- 


or at 350° F. Frost with Chocolate Frost- 
ing or with Brown Sugar Frosting. 


Brown Sugar Frosting 


Pur in the top of a one-quart double’ 


boiler 1 cup brown sugar, 3 tablespoons hot 
water, and 1 egg white unbeaten. Beat 
over hot water on the stove for seven. min- 
utes or until the mixture is light and stiff. 
Add % teaspoon vanilla and spread over 
the cake. 


Bridge Refreshments for Eight 


Raisin and Nut Bread Sandwiches 
Orange Sections Molded in Orange Jelly 
Graham Crackers with Chocolate Frosting 
and Walnuts 
Tea with Lemon 
Sugared Almonds 


Orange Jelly with Fruit 


Parep four oranges and remove sections, 
saving all the juice. Squeeze enough more 
juice to make °4 cup. Soak 1 tablespoon 
gelatin in 144 cup cold water. Dissolve in 
34 cup boiling water and add 1% cup sugar, 
34 cup orange juice, and 1 tablespoon lemon 
juice. Put a thin layer of jelly in one large 
or six small molds. When firm, put a 
cherry in center and surround with orange 
sections. Cover carefully with more jelly 
and when firm continue until fruit and jelly 
have been used. Unmold for serving and 


five to forty-five minutes in moderate oven, garnish with whipped cream. | 


WOMAN’S HOME... COMPANION 


Shopping - 


Absorbine Jr 
brings quick set 


ON’T suffer prolonged fatigue 

from tired, aching arms, back and 
feet. Simply apply a few drops of the 
antiseptic liniment. 

It promptly soothes and relaxes the 
tension of muscles and nerves. That 
limp and exhausted feeling quickly 
disappears along with its aches and 
pains. 

You will like the clean, agreeable 
odor of Absorbine, Jr. Its ingredients, 
too, permit of massaging without dis- 
comfort. It holds a never-empty place 
in carefully stocked medicine cabinets. 


At all druggists’, $1.25, or posthaid 
Liberal trial bottle, 10c., bostpaid 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
451 Lyman St. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Other timely uses: 
Burns Sore throat 
Strains Mouth wash 
Tired feet Rhevmatism 


TANE BRYANT Maternity 
Clothes enable you to dress styl- 
ishly during all stages of mater- 
nity, and after baby comes, us well. 


] atest modes, cleverly designed 
to conceal condition. Patented 
adjustments provide expansion. 

Beautiful Style Book, showing the 
lat. st.styles in Maternity Coats, Suits, 
D esses, Skirts, Underwear, Corsets. 
Book sent FREE. Write for it today. 


Cane Bryant SP?! NewYork 


Beauty Culture Course 
EARN $40 TO $75 A WEEK Py} Home 


AUTHORIZED DIPLOMA 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 

Barn while you learn. Study in spare time. In 8 weeks 
easy lessons can make you tort in all branches, massage, mar- 
cel, manicure, packs, dyeing. bleach, waves, skin — ete. No 


experience necessary. Enormous demand for operato 
Practical Shop Instruction Privileges. Get FREE beak NOw, 


ORIENTAL SYSTEM OF BEAUTY CULTURE 
Dept 1911 1000 Diversey Boulevard Chicago 


For the Complexion 
—for Freckles 


—for the Skin 


FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 
Popular Since 1874 


SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS *© 
EVERY WHERE 


If your dealer can’t supply 
you,send money-orderdirect 
Booklet, ‘‘How She Won a Hus- 
band,’ including testimonials 
and beauty hints sent free. Write 
today. 

Prof. I. Hubert, Dept. 6114, Toledo, O. 


PRICES 
Cream,55c 
Lotion,55c 
Soap, 30c 

All, $1.46 


Postpaid. Send 
Money-order. 


instantly 


Latest scientific achievement—the 
Acousticon. Gives instant hearing 
to the deaf. No waiting—no delay, 
but quick, positive, instantaneous 
results. Don’t doubt. Don’t hesitate. 
Don't give up hope. Just try it— 
that’s all we ask. ‘So positive are 
we that you will be amazed and de- 
lighted with results that we will 
gladly send an Acousticon for 


Ten Days’ Free Trial 


Just send name and address. No deposit. NoC.0.D. No 
obligation to purchase. Try it in your own home for ten 
days entirely at our own risk and expense. Let results 
convince you. Write today. Tell others about this. 


Dictograph Products Corporation 
1304-¥ Candler Sidg. 220 W. 42nd St. New York 
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There Is 
One Cream Perfect 


for Every Use 


To develop and keep a clear, soft, 
smooth skin you need only use 


Ingram’s 


Milkweed Cream 


It is a thorough cleanser and yet light 
enough in body to form a comfortable 
foundation for powder. But it has 
certain remedial properties that subdue 
redness, roughness, tan, freckles and 
such imperfections. Whether you use 
it as a cleanser, a protection, or a pow- 
der base, its nourishing and healing 
properties will bring fresh beauty and 
new life to your skin. 


Used by discriminating women for 
more than thirty years. 


A little scientific care now may save 
months of effort later on. Get a jar 
at your druggist’s today, the dollar 
jar is the more economical for you. 

Or send ten cents (coin or stamps) 
for generous sample with the 


Dermascope, which will prove its 
beneficial effect. 


Frederick F. Ingram Company 
Established 1885 


657 Tenth St. 
Detroit, } lich. . 


In Canada: 
Windsor, Ont. 


Chere is 


in Every 
Beauty Jar 


How to See Europe 
at Low Cost 


TRIP to Europe need not be 
expensive. Send the coupon 
for the above booklet that shows 
how to make each dollar buy the 
most on your European trip. 
You can visit four European 
countries for six weeks and have 
a delightful voyage both ways on 
the palatial one class ships of the 
United States Lines for only $525. 
There is a sailing every few days 
to Plymouth, Southampton, Cher- 
bourg and Bremen with frequent 
calls at Cobh (Queenstown). 


UNITED STATES LINES 


45 Broadway New York City 
Agencies in principal cities 
Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Infor. Section 2858 Washington, D.C. 


a a ED 
Please send me the booklet “Economy Trips to 
Europe.”’ 


Name 


Address 


lower prices. 
cause that will enable them to pay high 
wages and high taxes. 

‘*Let the government stand as an Umpire 
and insist that the business game be played 
fairly, with a square deal for the little fel- 
low and the big fellow alike. 

“But let’s quit attacking Business. It is 
a boat in which we are all fellow-passengers 
together. If it sinks we all go down.”’ 

Has the Buncombe about the Interests 
ever put a single nickel into your pockets? 
If so, go on voting for it. 

If not, vote for me. 


MIGHT set down a dozen other adver- 

tisements, but these few are enough to 
give you the flavor of my campaign. Will 
it be successful? I do not know. But this 
much I hope—that it will set a lot of folks 
to thinking on these four fundamental 
points: 

1. It is not the business of government to 
make us rich; nor to divert money from the 
pockets of one class of citizens into the 
pockets of another. Government exists to 
insure the safety of its citizens, and to con- 
duct certain enterprises of common benefit 
—the post office, for example—where uni- 
versal service must be given, regardless of 
any consideration of profit. The sound 
principle on which our fathers built was that 
the national government should do nothing 
which the individual states could do as well 
or better; and that the states should under- 
take nothing which private initiative could 
do as well or better. 


We have departed a long way from that 


principle. The departure was necessary. 
Businesses have become so powerful that it 
was a question whether they should control 
government or the government control 
them. That issue has been definitely set- 
tled. We have our Interstate Commerce 
Commission, our Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and the watchful eye of the Courts, 
enforcing a large body of laws. 

Beyond this point of wise supervision, 
government, I believe, ought not to go. It 
cannot take over businesses and run them 
as effectively as individuals can run them. 
It cannot harass an industry by annoying 
inquisitions without driving all the most 
capable men out of that industry and into 
more attractive fields. 

I wrote, in this magazine, one of the first 
articles ever published about Calvin Cool- 
idge. He was a novelty in my experience 
of public men. He attracted me by his 
freedom from Bunk, his blunt fashion of 
telling the truth. And no sounder truth was 
ever uttered than this: 

‘The people cannot look to legislation 
generally for success. Industry, thrift, 
character, are not conferred by act or re- 
solve. Government cannot relieve from 
toil. It can provide no substitute for the 
rewards of service. It can, of course, care for 
the defective and recognize distinguished 
merit. The normal must care for themselves. 
Self-government means self-support.”’ 

2. Business, properly encouraged and 
wisely supervised, is a great force for hap- 
piness, integrity, health, and peace. This 
is the second truth for which real states- 
manship ought to contend. Look for a 
minute at the history of this country; con- 
sider what has happened in the hundred 
and fifty years since Paul Revere made his 
famous ride. A wilderness has been trans- 
formed into a great, prosperous empire. 
Railroads stretch from coast to coast; fif- 
teen million automobiles travel splendid 
highways; homes are heated better than any 
homes in the world; they are lighted by 
electricity; the health and comfort of aver- 
age folks is higher than it has ever been in 
any country at any period. 

What has accomplished this transforma- 
tion? Business. The initiative of the com- 
mon man, ambitious for himself and his 
wife and children. We have hung up the 
highest prizes which civilization has ever 
offered, and we have said to men: ‘Go to 
it.’”’ And in making their own fortunes 
they have made ours; for no business can 
succeed largely and permanently, under 
the competitive system, unless it renders 
service to millions at a low price. 

We have passed much legislation in the 
last twenty years. But, honestly, have all 
these laws together contributed to your 
happiness and mine as much as the auto- 
mobile industry has contributed? Think 
of what it has done in widening the horizon 
of our lives, in reducing miles to minutes, 
in making us masters of a larger world. 
Think of what the electrical industry has 
done in transferring heavy burdens from 
human shoulders to the iron shoulders of 
machines, in taking over the household 
drudgery that overburdened our grand- 
mothers. 

Personally I wish that our national busi- 


When I Run for Congtess 
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Let them make profits, be- 


ness—the government—could be conducted 
as quietly as private business is—with the 
same freedom from distortion and personal 
criticisms and abuse. I am a stockholder, 
in a microscopic way, in several large cor- 
porations. The management has to give an 
account of its stewardship every year; the 
president and other officers can be removed 
by us little stockholders any time we are 
dissatisfied. But there is no annual cam- 
paign of bad oratory. Mr. Gary does not 
take the stump each November and view 
Mr. Schwab with alarm or denounce him as 
a foe of the laboring man and traitor to his 
country. He does not assure me that, if I 
vote for him, he will increase my dividends 
by decreasing Mr. Rockefeller’s, or fix 
things so that I can have an easy life at the 
expense of the rich. Not at all. He makes 
a dignified annual statement; I read it and, 
discovering that the company is well man- 
aged, that my interests are being looked 
after and my income protected, I fill in a 
proxy and let Mr. Gary reélect himself. 


Government can hardly be conducted 


with quite the same dignity and common 
sense. That would be asking too much. 
But can’t we make some steady progress in 
this direction? Can’t we, instead of at- 
tacking Business all the time, take a page 
out of the Book of Business and try to 
run our national affairs with more sobriety 
and economy, and a larger respect for 
truth? 

3. If such progress is to be made, one 
thing is essential. We must make the hold- 
ing of public office more attractive. We 
must go out of our way to reward faithful 
service more generously; and we must be a 
lot more patient and tolerant than we have 
been in the past. I am a journalist and 
proud of my profession; but when I read the 
history of journalism in its attitude toward 
government I am led to blush. 

No man ever made a greater sacrifice of 
personal interests to public service than 
Washington. He did not want to be Presi- 
dent: he would have liked much*more to 
live in quiet on his Virginia acres. We 
recognize this to-day and reverence his 
memory. But what was said of him in the 
days when he was making his sacrifices and 
rendering his service? I quote from Henry 
Jones Ford’s excellent biography: ‘‘He 
(Washington) was accused of having shown 
incapacity while general, and of having 
embezzled funds while President. He was 
nicknamed ‘the stepfather of his country.’ 
The imputation on his honor stung him so 
keenly that he declared he ‘would rather 
be in his grave than in the Presidency,’ and 
in private correspondence he complained 
that he had been assailed ‘in terms so exag- 
gerated and indecent as could scarcely be 
applied to a Nero,.a notorious defaulter, or 
even a common pickpocket.’”’ 


WE ARE coming more and more to think 
of Abraham Lincoln as the representa- 
tive American. We have made his birthday a 
holiday, and new books are published about 
him every month. What was his reward 
while he lived? One great New York news- 
paper referred to him as ‘‘an ignorant, 
boorish, third-rate backwoods lawyer.’’ He 
was denounced, said Theodore Roosevelt, 
as ‘‘a tyrant, a shedder of blood, a foe of 
liberty, a would-be dictator, a founder of an 
empire’’—one orator saying, ‘‘we have also 
one emperor, Lincoln, who can tell stale 
jokes while the land is running red with the 
blood of brothers. ’”’ 

Similar indictments could be gathered in 
respect to almost every man who has sat in 
the White House—yet impartial History 
testifies that no dishonest man has ever sat 
there, no traitor, no man who, within his 
lights and capacities, was not decently try- 
ing to do his best. 

We shall never have as good men in pub- 
lic life as we ought to have until we abandon 
our habit of wholesale abuse. Every Presi- 
dent deserves from every citizen the same 
consideration which that man would show 
to his own wife—faith, tolerance, patience, 
the ready forgiveness of mistakes, providing 
there is no question of disloyalty. 

4. Finally, we ought tomakeup our minds 
that the most desirable of all qualities in a 
politician is Courage. We ought to quit 
being treated like children—petted, flat- 
tered, fed with the cheap colored candy of 
Buncombe. We ought to stand up and 
cheer a man who dares to tell us a truth that 
is not pleasant to hear. We ought to re- 
ward a man who has refused to defraud the 
United States in order to get some petty ad- 
vantage for his district. 

Well, this, as I say, is my platform. I 
don’t know when I will screw up my courage 
to the point of making the race. Perhaps in 
another five years or so. Meanwhile, if any- 
body else, in any other city, wants to take 
the idea and try it out, he has my blessing 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


WHAT EVERY 
WOMAN ess: 


and anxious to 


have her home 
make the proper 
impression on her 


neighbors. Her husband’s 
salary was modest, yet by 
careful planning, she felt she 
could.... BUT HOW? 


Sylvia was a June 
bride. Married on 
Jack’s unexpected 


return from the West, she had no time 
to think of house fittings. Jack thought 
she had the best taste in the world. The 
thought that she might fail him was 
sickening. WOULD SHE? 


“WHAT EVERY WOMAN WANTS 
TO KNOW” is a book on home fur- 
nishing that answers these — and many 
other problems on home-making — that 
solves problems of home decoration 
particularly perplexing to the home- 
maker who must furnish economically. | 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 


Written by experts, it is free, though the 
knowledge it gives you is priceless. The 
edition is limited. Today it is offered free, 
no obligation. Just send name and ad- 
dress. This intensely interesting book 
should be in the hands of every woman 
interested in a well-furnished home. As 
valuable to those refurnishing as it is to 
those about to furnish for the first time. 
Nachman Spring-Filled Co., 235758. Hal- 
sted St., Chicago. 


Fi Automatic Rapid Electric 


RELESS COOKER 


Gives every facility of electric range plus every advantage 
of fireless cooker at less cost than a good oil stove. 


New Invention 


Revolutionizes Cooking 
Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost 


Bakes, roasts, broils, boils, stews, fries, toasts. 
Needs no watching. Shuts electricity 
off automatically. Attaches to any 
electric socket. No special oe 
Write for FREE Home Science Co 
Book, 30-day FREE trial offer and ¢ 
direct factory prices. 


WM. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 27 = 
Alliance, Ohio Georgetown, Ont. 


High School Course 
(in 2 Years this simplified High 


inside two years. Meets all requirements for entrance 

to college and the leading professions, This and thirty- 

gix ser practical courses are described in our Free Bulletin. 
en or 


You can complete 


Y. 
MERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H. 898, Drexel Ay. & 58th St. © A.S. 1923 cHr0eago 


Our Agents are making $10 to. $15 a day selling 
Seymour Linens, Drapery, Dress and Rubber 
Goods, Hosiery, etc., ete. Wonderful proposition 
to new agents. No investments. Write to-day! 


ROBERT SEYMOUR, INC. 


43-45 WHITE ST., DEPT. F, NEW YORK CITY 


Hide Ugly Wires 
When hanging small pictures and wall 
decorations, use the dainty little 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
*“‘The Hanger with the Twist”’ 
Tool Tempered Steel Points Save Walls 


10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Save YourFeet 


Stop those aggravating aches and pains. ec t exhaust 
_— your energy through hurting feet. Wear our 


No Metal 
Heefner Arch Support 
(Fully Patented) 
<> Write for free folder and testi- 
monials from doctors and users. 
Heefner Arch Sesgert Co., 181 M. E. Taylor Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 


—_— SSS 


GHINe ae 


% ; COUGH DROPS 


PMENTOPINE CORPORATION — Philadelphia, Pa. 
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What would you do without it ? 


BIG DAVENPORT beforea glowing 

fireplace. Firelight dancing on the 

walls. Daddy and you and Betty: and 
Bob watching the flickering flames. 


Daddy looksat his watch. ““Time for all 
little children to be in bed,” he says. ‘‘Five 
minutes to get there, and five cents to 
the one who 1s first.”’ 


Then, while Betty’s fat fingers fumble 
with buttons and Bob’s quick hands tug 
at stockings, you open up the big daven- 
port, smooth out the covers, give the pil- 
lows a pat, and two tired children are off 
to sleep, snuggled in the soft depths of 
the Kroehler Davenport Bed. 


What would you do without it? How 
would you ever manage, in your limited 
space, if you couldn’t have a Kroehler 
Davenport Bed? By day it holds the 
place of honor in your living room, a dis- 


tinguished, beautiful, richly upholstered 
davenport, withhiddenqualitythatmakes 
it a permanent investment. By night it 
is the snuggest, roomiest bed in the world, 
a haven of rest and comfort for tired 
youngsters or weary grown-ups. 

It takes the place of an extra bedroom— 
without increasing your rental or the 
purchase and upkeep costs of your home. 

The Kroehler Davenport Bed is not a 
substitute for a bed. It zs a bed, with 


KROEHLER 
Rew y YORK. 
—- STRATFORD CAN. — ga 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO, NEW YORK and STRATFORD, ONT. 


Factories aa KANKAKEE, ILL., BRADLEY, ILL., NAPERVILLE, ILL., BINGHAMTON, N.Y. Canadian Factory: STRATFORD, ONT. 
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strong, yielding springs and thick, soft 
mattress, and with ample room, when 
closed, for sheets and blankets. 


But it is also a luxurious piece of living 
room furniture; just like any other fine 
davenport in appearance; completely 
concealing beneath low, easy lines, its 
double purpose. 


Its charming overstuffed and period de- 
signs and chairs to match, with their rich 
upholsteries of silk damask, tapestry, mo- 
hair, Chase Velmo or Baker Cut Pattern 
Velour, of leather or Chase Leatherwove, 
harmonize with any decorative scheme. 


Leading furniture dealers everywhere 
sell Kroehler Davenport Beds for cash or 
on easy payments. Prices meet any re- 
quirement. Look for the Kroehler name 
plate on the back. Fill out the coupon 
below for booklet and dealer’s name. 
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Davenport ‘Bed 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet and the name of the nearest dealer. 
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Top- 
less, 
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andthigh 
reducing 
feature. 


Clooely boned, rein- 
forced reducing ana 
controlling type. 


Special SpoonClasp, 

with reducing fea- 
- ture for extremely 
stout type. 


fe) G u Are Stout or 
menned to Be Stout 
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OU are finding it more difficult 
every day to secure a properly fit- 
ting, stylish corset, because the day 
of the rigidly boned corset has gone 
forever. With the patented NuBone, 
light, flexible, Woven Wire Stay, a 
correctly designed corset, made for 
you from measurements taken by a 
trained NuBone corsetiere, will in- 
sure perfect comfort, ease, and free- 
dom, and so support and control 
your lines as to give you the slender, 
graceful silhouette figure demanded 
by the present modes. 


Don’t get discouraged or neglect 
your figure. The quickest and easi- 
est way to learn how to corset your- 
self stylishly and comfortably is to 
send a postal card for our booklet. 


You cannot buy a 
NuBone Corset in any 
store. Send for our 
booklet today— it is 
' FREE. Address 


THE NUBONE CORSET Co. 
429 E. 25th ST., ERIE, PA. 


New York: Aeolian Bldg. 
33 West 42nd Street 


NOT SOLD 
IN STORES 


Combination cloth and 
elastic reducing model. 


one Corsets 
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Fifty Plays Without 
Royalties 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11] 


. High schools will find especially good 
material for their needs in a modern com- 
edy, A Christmas Chime, by Margaret 
Cameron, which tells the story of a broken 
engagement successfully mended at a house 
party. 

The Seven Gifts, by Stewart Walker, is a 
Yuletide pantomime for fifteen characters. 
It gives a chance for effective symbolic 
costumes. 

The Courtship of Miles Standish, by Ku- 
gene Presbrey, the well-known playwright, 
gives more verve to this Pilgrim story than 
it usually possesses. 

An idyllic little play often used by high 
schools is The Peddler of Hearts, by Ger- 
trude Knevels. It plays over an hour, and 
has simple ‘‘folklore’’ costumes and scen- 
ery, both easily devised. It tells the story 
of villagers who sold their hearts to a gnome- 
like peddler in exchange for glittering, 
worthless baubles. 

The Falcon, by Tennyson, isin demand by 
high schools of advanced dramatic tend- 
encies, because it has a good plot, good 
verse, and an excellent chance for medieval 
costumes, 

The Love Pirate, by George Ford, is a play 
which a cast of three young men and three 
young women will greatly appreciate. It 
shows the predicament of a young man en- 
gaged to three young women at once. It 
plays about twenty-five minutes and has a 
simple interior scene. ' 

Plays without royalty which are written 
for a cast of men or boys, are difficult to 
find. There is an odd, whimsical little 
piece called Swimmin’ Holes, wherein a 
young man holds to his ideals. It has an 
outdoor setting. Several of the characters - 
are tramps; but the little piece has real 
merit. Another play for a cast of men, 
often used in the training camps in the late 
war and recommended by Barrett H. 
Clark, is Jimmie, by A. Patrick, Jr. The 
two parts for men are keenly characterized, 
and the plot deals with an ex-convict, who 
had almost given up the idea that he could 
live straight, when something occurs which 
permanently changes his mind. 

An amusing comedy for an all-male cast 
is Three Rogues and a Rascal, by Wilna Wig- 
gins. This play, too, was ‘popular in the 
camps, because it has an exceedingly funny 
court scene with a ‘‘surprise’’ ending. 

There are several excellent plays with 
casts composed entirely of women. Pirates, 
a brilliant comedy concerning -gossip and 
its effects, and Just Women, both by Colin 
C. Clements, are plays with plot interest 
as well as literary value, and are new to the 
public. The latter play has some exceed- 
ingly ‘‘catty’’ dialogue, which will amuse any 
audience. A Lady to Call, by Carl W. 
Pierce, is a play of New England country 
life into which a gircus performer enters. 
It requires a cast of three women. 

Besides the plays already mentioned 
there are several others which can be acted 
without royalty if no admittance is charged. 
Very often a graduation play is not a pay 
affair; or perhaps a studio or dramatic 
school or drama club gives.an experimental 
evening and invites its friends. ‘Carolina 
Folk Plays’? can be used without royalty 
where no admission is charged. This vol- 
ume contains a half dozen one-act plays 

which the critics have praised highly. Chief 

amongst these is When Witches Ride, by 
Elizabeth A. Lay, which gives a powerful 
dramatic picture of folk superstition in 
North Carolina. It has a small cast and a 
cabin interior. Peggy is another tense study 
of life in the North Carolina mountains, de- 
picting the serfdom of the tenant farmer. 

Zona Gale’s one-act play Neighbors from 
‘‘Wisconsin Plays’’ can be produced without 
royalty by any community who will plant a 
tree. Statistics have proved that this 
significant little play is the most popular one- 
act play of literary value in the United States. 

The picturesque one-act plays in the 
volume ‘“Toldin a Chinese Garden,”’ by Con- 
stance Wilcox, can be acted without royalty 
when no admission is charged. While all 
the plays in this volume are admirable, two 
are especially dramatic and interesting. 
Four of a Kind, a play for six men, its scene 
the deck of a ship in the China Sea, concerns 
the theft of some pearls and their exciting 
rediscovery. Pan Pipes is a modern play 
with a woodland setting, swift action, and 
lively yet poetic dialogue. It could be 
given indoors or out of doors. There are 
two girls and two menin the cast. It has 
been one of the most popular plays of the 
Caravan Theatre in its pilgrimages through 
Cape Cod and Connecticut. 


NOTE: A list giving the number of characters in 
each play, length, publisher’s address, etc., has 
been prepared and will be sent on receipt ‘of a 
self-addressed stamped envelope. Address 
Drama List Editor, Woman’s Home Companion, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


for a double chin 


O REDUCE double chin, fat arms, 

wrists, ankles, neck, Elizabeth Ar- 
den recommends AMIRAL SOAP, a 
reducing soap to be used on just the 
parts you wish to reduce. Absorbed by: 
the skin, it breaks down fat by a natu- 
ral, harmless process, stimulates circu- 
lation to remove fatty waste. Reduction } 
gradual, without wrinkles or flabbiness. 
[mportant while dieting or exercising 
to reduce, to prevent loose wrinkled 
throat and neck. Formula of a famous 
French chemist; his directions with 
cake. $1.50. 


Write for Elizabeth Arden’s book on 
the correct care of the skin. Ask also 
about her Beauty Exercises. 


Elizabeth Ayden 


673H Fifth Avenue New York 


London, 25 Old Bond Street 
Paris, 2 rue de la Paix 


os Need Tiained Women 


W ATION: -WIDE demand for trained 
women; all departments, hotels, 
clubs, apartment houses; uncrowded 
field; fine living, quick advancement. 
Our methods endorsed by. leading 
hotels everywhere. Write for Free 
Book ‘YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room B-2813 Washington, D. C, 


5th AROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 


From N. Y., Jan. 20th, westward, by specially chartered new 
Cunard-Anchor ‘ ‘California,’ we ,000 tons, oil-burning. 4 mos. 
$1250 up, including hotels, guides, drives, fees. Stop overs in 
Europe. Option 18 days in India, Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, 
Europe, ete. 21st MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE Jan. 31, specially char- 
tered new Cunarder ‘‘Laconia,’’ oil-burning, 20, 000 tons, 62 days. 
$600 up, including oon oes gui es, motals, fees. 17 days Palestine 
and Egypt. 600 to 700 gers e pected on each cruise. 

NORWAY PAND MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE. JULY Ist. Cunarder Lan- 
eastria; 52 Days $550 up. 

FRANK C. CLARK NEW YORK 


Times Building 


For Safetys Sake-demand 


CARBONA 


UNBURNABLE 


Cleaning Fluid 


REMOVES GREASE SPOTS 
Without Injury to Fabric or Color 


Bottles at all Drug Stores 


this with 


Benzine 
Naphtha or 
Gasoline 


20¢ 30¢ 6O¢ & $1. 


Size 


saves Health,  reemncynnel Pianos, 
Fuel, Paintings, Plants, etc, 

Fill with water, hang on the back of any 
Radiator out of sight. Others for Hot 
Air Registers and Pipeless Furnaces. 
Tens of thousands now in satisfactory 
use. Write for FREE Booklet. 

SAVO MANUFACTURING CO. } 
ept.T11,111 W. Monroe 8t., Chicago, 111. 


~ SALESWOME N—SALESHEN 
‘jake orders for ovr beaguti- 
ful Dress Goods, Silks, W ash 
Fabrics and General Yard 


Goods. Our representatives 
make big money. Large book 
of fabric samples furnished 


to agents. Write today, 
NATIONAL IMP. & MF@, co. 
wteons a be ay, Dept.45x,N.Y,City 


ay 
Milk 


For Infants, 


Children, Invalids, 
Narsing Mothers 


Avoid Imitations 


Frery birl 
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®. BRACELET WATCH 
By Selling Normandy Chocolates 


Watch is the newest, dainty © rectangular 
shape, 25 year white gold-filled case. Ex- 
Res. quisitely engraved. 6 jewel regulated and 

<3 adjusted movement. Silk gros — ribbon 
3 with 14 Karat white gold-fille 
Normandy chocolates are of. o high- 
est grade, fresh and pure and sell eas- 
ily as itis widely advertised. Send for 


1000 ACTUAL 
FABRIC SAMPLES 


“ask for HOrlick’s 


The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk yf 


plan Tells fully how you can become 
the proud owner of one of these watches. 


HOME SUPPLY Connery 


1 133 Duane St., Dept. 1198, N. Y.C. 


NOVEMBER 1924 


JOHN W. DAVIS 


“‘Itis the supreme need of the hour to bring back 
to the people confidence in their government.”” 


OR the second time in the History of the 
United States all the women of America 
will cast their ballot for a President. 


By what process, on what basis, will they | 


indicate their choice? On what fine grounds 

will they select the man who will guide the 

destinies of the country, the people and the 
children of the people? The feminine vote is NOT a 
mass vote. Each and every woman is an independent 
thinker ! 


And each woman will study the situation, think out 
for herself what serves her country best and cast her 
independent ballot. She will be prompted by those 
things that are nearest and dearest to herself. She 
will ask what the election means to her children—their 
training—their moral training, and their chances for 
achievement in the land in which they live. 


She will study closely the situation as it regards the 
buying power of the American dollar—the opportunity 
for employment for those who wish to work and to earn. 


And she will vote, true to the honored ideals of 
democratic America, free from prejudice and bias, 
for honesty and right as her good judgment, her fair- 
ness, tells her. 


The thinking American Woman will not allow the 
continuance in power of a party, which by its very acts 
in office, shows such utter lack of regard for the two 
things America holds most sacred—good faith and 
honesty. 


Tue Democratic Party has always stood for 
honesty in government. Proof lies in eight 
years of Democratic administration coming 
to a glorious end in March, 1921. It was during 
those years that 


“‘America rose to heights of moral gran- 
deur; when every meeting place was 
a temple and every house a shrine.’’ 


At the close of that administration the Re- 
publican Party came into power. That party 
organized an attempt to discredit the preced- 
ing administration, so ably conducted under 
the leadership of Woodrow Wilson. Fifty-one 
committees were created, hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars of public money were ex- 
pended, files were searched, and researched, 
tables were turned upside down, hundreds— 
thousands of persons were examined and re- 
examined, evidence was filtered and re-filtered, 
desperate efforts were made to besmirch 
honorable names, the only result being a tre- 
mendous waste of time, temper, and finances. 
Not one case of graft, corruption, or dis- 
honesty has been proves against a single 
individual CLEAN! HONEST! PRO- 
GRESSIVE!—was the unwritten verdict of 
these memorable investigations. 
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“The march of events has shown not only 
that the League has within it the seed of 
sure survival but that it is destined more 
and more to become the bulwark of peace 
and order to mankind.”’ 


JOHN W. DAVIS 


lr you believe it to be the duty 
of America to be unafraid and to 
do her part in bringing about the 
reclamation of prostrate Europe, 


If you believe it to be the duty 
of America to aid in making the 


Old World a safe abode and a 


haven for women and children, 


If you believe it to be thé duty 
of America to share in insuring 
enduring peace throughout the 
world and thereby forestall the 
possibility of your husbands and 
sons ever being made cannon 
fodder again, 


THEN— | 

The Democratic Party holds out 

to you the only hope, because it 

advocates the entry of this coun- 

try into the League of Nations 

when the common judgment of 

| the American people is ready 
) ; for the step. 


DAVIS and BRYAN 
Stand for 


Honesty at Home 
Honor Abroad 


Nor will she tolerate an organization such as the 
Republican Party that is in power today, where dis- 
honesty and special privileges have been so flagrant, 
so daring, as to cause the retirement into disgrace of 
three members of the cabinet—the President’s Family 
of Advisors, one of whom is now under indictment. 


Surely she will not stand by and see a party that 
has so desecrated national ideals, a party that has so 
ruthlessly violated the ethics and traditions of this 
country, voted into power again! 


John W. Davis, Democratic nominee for President of 
the United States, in his speech of acceptance on 
August 11th, delivered in Clarksburg, W.Va., said: 


*“‘The unpardonable sin, however, for it 1s a 
sin that strikes at the national life, 1s conduct 
so corrupt, so partial, so feeble, that it shakes 
the public confidence in government itself.’’ 


The Democratic platform on which John W. Davis 
unconditionally pledges himself calls for a downward 
revision of the Fordney-McCumber tariff. He said: 


*‘In the passage of the Fordney-McCumber 
Tariff Act imposing the highest rates and 
duties in the history of the nation, there was 
an unblushing return to the evil days of re- 
warding party support and political contri- 
butions with legislative favors.’’ 
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n! Will You Vote to 
Condone Corruption? 


! 
\y aN 


CHARLES W. BRYAN 


The Democratic party pledges itself to a reduction 
in the tariff especially wherever that tariff has been 
unduly raised to serve privileged interests. 


Women are the purchasing agents of the homes of 
America. They spend over forty billions of dollars 
yearly, of which'three billions goes to support the Ford- 
ney-McCumber tariff — one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars out of the pocket of each home every year. 


For each dollar paid to the United States Treasury 
as a tariff tax, eight dollars goes out of the pocket of 
the consumer and into the pockets of the privileged 
interests! | 


The women of America will vote against dishonesty 
in government, corruption in government—against 
special privileges achieved by legalized means. 


A vote for John W. Davis and Charles W. Bryan is 
a vote for greater buying power for the American 
dollar, for greater prosperity for the masses as a whole 
rather than the classes as individuals, for the safety 
of the nation, for decency and honesty in government. 


The election of John W. Davis and Charles W. Bryan 
is a declaration that the men and women of America 
will not tolerate in American government any thought 
or deed that runs counter to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the United States. 


Joan W. DAVIS and CHARLES W. BRYAN 
advocate the ratification by the States of the 
child labor amendment. The Democratic Party 
holds that the life, health and strength of the 
children of the Nation are its greatest assets 
and that the conservation of these constitutes 
one of its most sacred duties. In its efforts to 
protect the childhood of the land from com- 
mercial exploitation a Democratic Congress 


passed and a great Democratic President signed 
the only two child labor laws ever placed upon 


the statute books-of the country. When these 
laws were declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court, prompt steps were taken to 
protect children by amending the constitution. 
The child labor amendment to the constitution 
which was passed in June and now awaits 
ratification by the States could not have been 
passed without Democratic votes. 
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comparable as of old. 


sig to feminine charm. 


Weeks 


Lablache Compact 


4 


yp Extra thin Purse Size Powder and Rouge 
19) Price, $1.00; Price, $1.50 

<i : 

ap ean, — Lablache Glove 
Sp Eyebrow Pencil, 35c Rouge Vanity 

$2 Lablache Compact acs aint 

ra Powder, Rouge and Lablache Indelible 
. Lipstic Lipstick 

2 Price, $1.75 Price, 50c 

a ; ; 

4 If your druggist or favorite store 

y does not have the new Lablache 


Toilet ‘Requisites, write us direct, 
the quality will repay you. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
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Mrs. Hare, a busy Mich- 
igan housewife, found a 
profitable market for her 
spare time. She receives 
substantial commissions, 
. ee cash bonuses, and rebates for 

ES looking after the subscription 
| interests of WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, THE AMER- 
ICAN MAGAZINE, COLLIER’S, The National Weekly, 
THE MENTOR, and FARM AND FIRESIDE in her town. 
You can sell your spare time for extra cash, too— 
$1.00 an hour, or more. This coupon will bring you 
good news, without obligating you in any way. 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 45 
e Crowell Publishing Company 
416 W. 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 


How much is my spare time worth to you? 


Name eee eee eee eeeeeeeee eeeeeeereceoeeece SCHSCHHHHSEHSSSCSSSHC ESSE TESTS ETES 


Address eeeeesesoves seeeescerce SHHSSHSESEHS SHHEHHSESSSSOSSSSEOSOESEEEES 


STYLE BOOK FREE. Pictures 
everything to outfit babies and 
children (up to6 years). Also nur-. : 
sery furniture. Prices very low. q 
Money back if not satisfied. Style * 


Book sent FREE, WriteTODAY. ~~ 
Address Dept. 23 
jane Bryant gai etnt se NeW York 


Century M 


Used by Women of Refinement for Three Generations 


i — Additional ‘Requisites 
for the Totlet 


* are now announced by the makers of {ablache = in- 


| 

Si Lablache, with its delicate perfume of flowers, is invisible, adhering, 
- smooth in texture and absolutely pure. It caresses, protects and beau- S 
© _ tifies, and best of all  é stays on. Send for free sample. © 


: The New Lablache ‘Requisites 


% are fitting companions to (ablache FACE POWDER in fragrance, dainti- 
i ° e > ° e . « a SH 
ness and quality. Each is distinctive in itself, and each an acquisition : 


2 New Generous Dollar Box for the Boudoir 
Lablache Compact 


“Dept. 202, 125 Kingston St. 
BOSTON 


y 


CA oa, 
AVS. onnnann ADARARARY RAAAABAAG,S-ABARARABDSAS BABS 
{S) ( Opava 


sr CENTURY 
SHEET MUSIC 


You can’t buy better—why pay more? 


CENTURY gives you the world’s best music, beautifully 

printed on the best paper! What more can sheet music 
be! There are over 2300 compositions in the Century catalogue, 
all 15c—(20c in Canada), masterpieces like ‘‘La Traviata,”’ 
“Huguenots,” “Hungarian Rhapsody,’ “Killarney,” ‘‘Last 
Hope,”’’ etc.—all certified to be exactly as the masters wrote 
them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century dealer. Cen- 
tury’s low price is only possible because of his small profit. 
Complete catalogue of over 2300 compositions free on request. 
Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively — because 
they know it is all that good music can be at half the 
price or less; and they know parents appreciate the saving. 


usic Publishing Co., 235 W. 40th St.,N.Y.C. & 


New Generous “Dollar Box 
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Make Your Own Shade At 
Half Price! 


This beautiful shade is easy to 
lo—we tell you how. You can 
also color the vase to match / 
and make lamp and shade / 
blend with your decorations. 

It’s fascinating! Our 
new catalog, 56W, shows &@ 
over 2000 illustrations of 
shades, vases, white china, materi- 
als, etc.,—everything you need to 
make your parchment shade lamps 
at half price or less! 

Our new book, “How to Make 
and Paint Parchment Shades,”’ gives 
over 150 beautiful designs and color 
combinations. It also reveals 
the secret of our new 
“‘Lustreraft” process for coloring 
lamps, candlesticks, bowls, etc., 
to match lampshades and room 
decorations—no firing needed, colors last forever. Tells how 
to make gifts for Christmas, weddings, parties, fairs, etc. 

Write today. Big catalog is FREE. Book is only 25c, 


postpaid. Write now, and enclose stamps or silver at our risk. 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 913 Van Buren St., Chicago 


CHINA PAINTERS . save 20% to 40% 


, ar * by dealing direct 
with us—we are America’s largest white china importers! 
CC ES 


Let me mail you 15 beautiful Christmas 
Cards. All different; exclusive designs; 
brilliant colors. Genuine steel engraved, 
not just printed. Friendly, cheery mes- 
sages. Envelopes to match cards. $2.00 
value. Sent postpaid for only $1.00. 
Money back if not pleased. Order today. 


Herman Goldberger, 110-L High Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Empty Tables 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10] 


that spoke: they would look the same if you’ 
set down fried leather in front of them. 

Supposing it were all for nothing, his 
agony of abasement to Ettore’s superiority? 
Supposing, after all, that Ettore were a 
mere boaster—Amadéo hated boasting!— 
and could not cook; indeed, where could he 
have learnt to cook, in England? 

Supposing when he got back to the 
kitchen Lisa were already there, saying to 
Ettore, ‘‘What, you mixing the sauces?’’ 
and Ettore replying, ... what would 
he reply? Amadéo was in such a state of 
high tension that the only relief he could 
think of would have been to dash the plates 
on the hard floor, and rush away. . They 
kept on calling him ‘‘waiter,’’ too— 
‘“*cameriére’’—these foreign idiots; could 
they not see the difference between a waiter 
and a proprietor? And, indeed, had he but 
known it, they thought his pink bow tie a 
little odd. Back to the kitchen again. 

And the little restaurant looked so bright 
and gay now, even with only this one party; 
such a different atmosphere they created by 
their abundance of talk, their white shirt- 
fronts and gleaming evening dresses; flowers 
on the table, and a menu propped up against 
the slim-necked bottle of wine. Ettore had 
thought of all these details. Ettore was 
Napoleonic; he knew that the impression 
made must be sharp and ringing and without 
any flaw in its accompaniments. Amadéo, 
dodging to and from the kitchen, could 
not forbear from pride each time he saw his 
restaurant rippling once more with gayety, 
and the flash of knives and forks, and the 
lilt of rich clear crimson in the lifted glasses. 
Thus a father might feel at sight of a 
healthy child who has been sick;: thus a 
yachtsman on watching the sails grow 
round with the good wind after having been 
long in the doldrums. And if this were in- 
deed the beginning of a new era of pros- 
perity; if it were to be always so in the fu- 
ture, only multiplied tenfold—the padrone 
rubbed his hands and gave a little chuckle 
of glee as the party signed him to bring them 
a second helping all round. So then it must 
be going all right. 

Now they had only to hurry, get away 
before Lisa came—and down, down in a 
sullen swoop his spirits fell, anticipating 
how Ettore would swagger and flaunt in 
front of Lisa whom he had loved. Ettore 
was doing it for this; Ettore enjoyed order- 
ing him about. 


PAs stage of coffee was reached at last, 
but still Lisa had not come. Amadéo was 
beginning to feel safe, and safer when 
they called for the bill. But when they rose, 
slipped into their cloaks, waved away the 
change as a tip, and moved toward the 
door, Amadéo, all personal feelings for- 
gotten for the moment, felt a sinking to 
deep, disappointment. If this were all, the 
Fortuna might go under; the Fortuna was 
done for; there would be no more visitors; 
it would have to shut up. 

And then the last of the visitors to go, he 
who was apparently the host, said care- 
lessly, taking his hat and stick from Amadéo: 
‘‘Lady Dorothy Reeves is giving a dinner 
party for sixteen on November eleventh, 
the day after to-morrow; it is an English 
fiesta. She has asked me to say that she 
wishes to give it here and will come in to- 
morrow to consult you about the menu.”’ 

Lady Reeves! Dinner party for sixteen! 
Here, and not at Cicalotto’s! . . . Amadéo 
stood in a world where gray despair was 
shattered into tiny golden splinters of hap- 
piness. Success! 

One of the English girls at the door, see- 
ing his irradiated face, and with, perhaps, 
more imagination than the others, called 
out: ‘‘Reggie, tell him we had a top-hole 
dinner.”’ 

‘Oh, rather, splendid! Especially the 
‘fruit of the sea,’ or whatever they call it. 
Tons better than at Cicalotto’s.”’ 

‘‘Tell him we are coming back here often, 
Reggie, and sending our pals.’’ 

There was little need for Reggie to trans- 
late the chorus of praise. Amadéo had 
understood the ring in their voices. His 
heart swelled into thankfulness. His For- 
tuna! He stood there, hands folded across 
his waistcoat, bowing and bowing, mur- 
muring his thanks, as a great actor takes 
his call before the curtain. 

A glorious evening . . . but what a pity 
Ettore should have been mixed up in it! 

Slowly he went back to the kitchen. Et- 
tore was sitting among what looked like the 
ruins of Carthage. He looked exhausted 
and not at all comely. His fat face was 
pale and smeared with charcoal and per- 
spiration; his hair was comically on end, 
and, because he had not stayed to get into 
proper costume, his best suit was stained. 
He did not inquire whether the new clients 
had praised his creations, knowing, as a 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 156] 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
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A Long Evening—Yet 
Her Cheeks Are Still Glowing 
HE brightest lights hold no revealing ter- 


rors for the woman who uses Pert Rouge. 
She never fears lest the lovely complexion she 
started with may have faded to a tired pallor. 
Pert Rouge stays.on until she removes it her- 
self with cold cream or soap. 


You will like to use Pert, because the fluff- 
ness of its cream base makes it spread as easily 
as a powder. It is unaffected by wind, warmth, 
water or constant powdering. 


In two shades—Orange (changing to a be- 
coming pink as it touches the skin) and Rose 
(to harmonize with a darker complexion) 75c. 


Match your Pert Rouge with Pert Water- 

proof Lipstick. Rouge and Lipstick for sale 

at drug and department stores. 

Send a dime today for asample of Pert Rouge 
ROSS COMPANY 


230 West 18th Street New York 


‘Pert Rouge 


COOKED VIRGINIA 
H A M—Direct to You 


Here’s a delightful treat. We will Parcels Post prepaid a 
Celebrated Virginia Ham—cooked with a brown, sugary 


crust—for $6.00. Add 50c west of Miss. Aged for months, 
deliciously sweet. Keeps perfectly. Sixty years serving 
epicures. Order one for Thanksgiving. Send M. O. or 
check—write today. 
Hermann Schmidt, Inc., Richmond, Va. 
Established 1865 


Start a money-making candy business 
in a shop or your own home. Cor- 


MAKE 


IRI DOR respondence or resident courses. Book- 
let H-1 on request. Dorit K. Wei- 
CANDIES gert, director (Instructor Y. W. C. A.) 


IRIDOR SCHOOL "*j,"yeceyithcaney ok" 
IRIDOR SCHOOL '7,frewoikee Ren vor 


AUCTION TO WIN 
By E. V. SHEPARD 


EACHES how to win consistently and de- 

cisively. Shows how to value hands accu- | 
rately; how to distinguish between “sure tricks”’ 
and “quick tricks’’; how to determine partner’s 
defensive strength from his bids; how to de- 
termine ability to defeat opponents, save game, 
lose game, or go game. Gives safe rules for 
making compensated bids; explains the sub- 
sequent double, subsequent redouble, assisting 
double, the “rule of four’’ and the “‘rule of five.” 
Typical hands illustrate every rule, disclosing 
how experts actually play. 


Price, Two Dollars 
At bookstores or direct from the publishers 


REYNOLDS PUBLISHING COMPANY, tnc. 


416 WEST THIRTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


if she wouldn’ t like to cook an 
L entire meal of meat, vegetables 
and dessert over one burner in 
15 to 30 minutes, without mix- 
ing flavors; 


—to cook by a method which 
saves hours of hot drudgery in 
the kitchen, and which makes 
cooking and canning a pleasure. 


If she says yes, ordera SELF 
SEAL Pressure Cooker for her 
on our 7-day trial plan. lif she 
is not fully pleased, return the 
cooker to us and your money 
will beinstantly refunded. Ey 
the way, we have aspecial plan 
which will enable her to get one 
of these cookers free. Write for 


_ Also Ideal for ™ 


ASK YOUR WIFE 


Canning Every Home 
, dsaSELFSFAL—theth 
INEXPENSIVE  imes-a-day cooking utensil. 


i i Has no thumbscrews or erpen- 
Made in Several Sizes sive, short-lived gaskets. Saves 


fuel. Saves labor. Self-basting; cannot burn, boil over or 
boil dry. Simple, easy to use, light in wwees Bs 

Endorsed by Good Housekeeping Institute, odern 
Priscilla, Trivane Institute and all leading authorities. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Interesting Booklet Free 

Write for ‘‘Cooking Made Easy’’ and read what Culinary Experts 
say about pressure cooking. : 
SELFSEAL PRESSURE COOKER CO. 
Dept. W. H. Jamaica New York 
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You women enjoy a right that is also a 
solemn duty—the right to vote. There is no 
valid excuse for not exercising your franchise. 
Convenience, personal antipathy, petty fears 
—none of these should keep you from the polls. 
Let it not be said that the women of America 
fail to do their part to preserve the cherished 
ideals on which our government was founded. 
You cannot evade this issue and still value 
your own self-respect as an American citizen. 


Colliers VOTING TROPHY 


Your vote will help 
to win it for 
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H. ow long will you men countenance minor- 
ity rule, permitting half of the voters to say 
who shall govern you and who shall spend your 
money? You loathed the slackers of war-time 
—but the slackers of peace-time are more 
dangerous and there are vastly more of them. 
Regard no one as a worthy employer, useful 
employee or desirable friend unless he cares 
enough for your interests and his own to vote 
this Election Day. 


© P, F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 


This is the Tiffany design for the trophy to be presented 
by Collier's, the National Weekly, to the state recording 
the largest proportional increase in votes this Presi- 


dential Election. In actual size it will be five times as 


large as shown above; executed in bronze, silver and 
gold with a walnut base and brass inscription plate— 


an exquisite work, in every respect worthy of the 
Tiffany name and artisanship. The trophy is not a 


prize or individual reward for performance of duty, but 


a signal recognition of state pride in good citizenship, 
offered to awaken the public conscience and stir every 
voter to action. 


Candidates Endorse This Great Peace-time Patriotic Cause: 


" IrHouT doubt, every patriotic and well 
| meaning man or woman who will be a 
candidate for office this year, on whatever 
ticket, will unqualifiedly endorse the effort to 
bring out the largest possible proportion of the 
national voting strength in the election. There 
is no greater need than this in any election or 
in connection with any political service.” 


“rF\HE vote is the voice of the People. It is 

the duty of every citizen to exercise his 
right to vote, and Collier’s and every other 
organization engaged in the task of stirring up 
public interest in getting out the vote, are 
performing a genuine service to the Nation.” 


bis Bea government belongs to the people. 
The people have it within their power, 
through the ballot, to rededicate their govern- 
ment to the public service and to settle rightly 
in an orderly way the great issues which now 
confront them. Every good citizen will endorse 
the efforts of Collier’s to arouse the electorate 
to the duties and opportunities of citizenship.” 


p Prenat 


In the interests of better citizenship 


~ Colliers 
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With the amazing beauty of your skin— 
keep it hair-free and lovely this easy way. 


Know why beauty-loving girls and 
women everywhere are demanding 
Neet. Why both mothers and 
daughters all around you depend on 
it for fresh and lovely beauty of 
skin where unwanted hair growths 
come on legs and arms, underarms 
and neck. See how swiftly and 
gently this ready-to-use, fragrant, 
hair- removing cream will bring 
thrilling loveliness and charm to 
you. 

Almost no one escapes the need 
for hair riddance. To dress as you 
want to, to be wholly at ease, happy 
and confident that your appear- 
ance is all that it should be, unwel- 
come hair simply must be removed. 
And science in Neet has created the 
simplest, easiest method known for 
combating this common foe of 
beauty. 

But it does even more than en- 
able you simply to dissolve and 


TEA ROOM MANAGERS IN BIG DEMAND 


Hundreds of new tea rooms, cafeterias, lunch 
rooms, motor inns, now opening poses. week are 
crying for trained managers. Shortage acute. 
We receive daily calls for managers, assistant 
managers, stewards, etc. —bothmenand women. 
Big salaries paid to trained executives. 
EARN $5,000 THIS YEAR 
Fortunes are being made in this big new industry — 
fascinating, refined, profitable—whether you open a 
tea room o wn Sg own or manage one already going. 
You can fy ina few short weeks with the Lewis 
System o aere- Time Training—and we put you in 
touch with big gopor tunities. Send for Free Book, 
POURING TEA FOR PROFIT.’’ Write today. 


; Lewis Tea Room Institute, Dept.B-2801,Washington, D.C. 


De Leon 


Hat 
Bandeau 


Makes the hat fit 
comfortably and 
snugly.Goescom 
pletelyaroundthe 

PY. crown ,therebyre- 
ducing large sizes 
to fit small heads. 
Adjustable to any 
size hat. Millions 
in use. 


Inserted in 10 sec- 
onds. No sewing—no 
stitching, 


rinse away hair. Through its stimu- 
lating, antiseptic qualities, Neet 
acts with tonic effect on the surface 
treated. Unexpected beauty comes 
quickly. 


Buy Neet at your drug or depart- 
ment store today and use it accord- 
ing to the simple directions in each 
package. Call for Neet by name. 
Accept no substitutes. Test it out 
critically, if you wish, on hand or 
underarm. You will agree that no 
other method, regardless of cost, 
equals this quick, simple, hair-remov- 
ing cream. When Neet is used note 
whiteness of underarm in contrast 
to dark texture of skin after shav- 
ing. If your favorite drug or depart- 
ment store is for the moment out of 
Neet, mail fifty cents with the cou- 
pon below. 


Note: Ask your Neet dealer for Immac also, 
the dainty cream Deodorant that rids perspir- 
ation ofall odor and insures personal fragrance. 


HANNIBAL PHARM 
696 Locust St., St. ag O. 
5 unable to get Nect from my 


er solam enclosing sone for a | 


tube of Neet, prepaid by 
NAME. 


WHAT WILL IT BE? : 
I can’t foretell your future. But 
I can help you to big money and a 
bright future. How? With CRISP- 
ETTES. They’ve made the future 
resy for others. Let them do it for 
you. A simple machine, secret for- 
mula, my advisory service and a little 
money all you need. Own a real 
business—one that will assure your 
future. Write for “Book of Facts.” 
H. W. EAKINS 
1181 High St. Springfield, Ohio 


UR FUTUR. 


De Leon 


HAT SIZE 
REDUCER 


Makes the hat fit 
perfectly and look 
its best. Fitsin back 
of the hat and can 
be changed from 
one hat to another 
in 5 seconds. Will 
not injure the hat 


or disarrange the 
s¢ No sewing—no pins. 
hair. Just a push on the 
prongs. 


If your milliner or dealer can’t supply you, send us 25c with dealer’s 
name and we will send you promptly, postpaid, either the Hat Size 


Reducer or the Bandeau. 


State color, black or white. 


35c in Canada. 


De Leon Bandeau Co., 1408 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Dealer: 


See your jobber. 


If he can’t supply you, 


write us, giving his name. 


IDEAL FOR BOBBED HAIR 


co. 


Empty Tables 
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genius always knows, that there could be no 
question about it. He merely raised his 
eyes toward Amadéo, who shortly, wood- 
enly, repeated Lady Reeves’ order for the 
day after to-morrow. 

‘““Good!”’ said Ettore, but without moving 
from his chair. He was suffering just that 
staleness of reaction which was inevitable 
after his mighty spurt. If only Lisa had 
returned early enough to see him for once a 
lordly dog i in enjoyment of his day; a gen- 
eral, coping with disaster and transforming 
it to success; a supreme artist, divinely ab- 
sorbed. If only Lisa had seen him!—she 
who had so often seen him as merely the 
snubbed little clown of Miramiglia, and 
Amadéo the hero. 

Amadéo wished impatiently that the 
fellow would go. His presence was causing 
him an uneasiness so acute that it amounted 
to positive fear. Ettore meant no harm; 
Kttore had always been a kind little man, 
not much in anybody’s way. . . 

By these methods did Amadéo try to 
reassure himself, to restore his lost com- 
placency, and crush down a horrible feeling 
of inferiority. Ettore had done him a serv- 
ice; well, well, he would see that Ettore did 
not suffer for it. He had no grudge against 
Kttore ...so thought Amadéo, who 
would have against him for all the future 
the same deep grudge that the lion surely 
bore toward the mouse. 

A sound. A rustle in the doorway. A 
merry voice that cried: ‘‘ Ebbene. ”’ 

Both men swung round. There stood 
Lisa. She had come back a little too soon 
for Amadéo; a little too late for Ettore. 
She was prettier than ever, in a new coat 
and skirt she had bought in Turin, and an 
irresistible hat, and a smile that carried 
her straight into Amadéo’s arms. 

“Lisa, mia tesore! Carina! Lisa mia!”’ 


TTORE looked on. 

Presently Lisa noticed him, nodded, and 
held out her hands. She would rather not 
have had Ettore there in thé rapture of 
homecoming. In fact, she had forgotten 
his very existence. But, still, one cannot be 
impolite. But had he been always so 
greasy? 

‘And how flourishes our little business, 
Caro Amadéo? You did not say much in 
your letters. Have you had any triumphs?” 
. . . Slowly Amadéo lifted his eyes and 
looked at Ettore. It was coming now, his 
worst moment of all. He had thought to 
have touched bottom when he faced telling 
Lisa that the restaurant had slumped into 
failure during her absence, had, indeed, 
been solely dependent on her, and that he, 
left to himself, had brought it to a point of 
bankruptcy. But he found now, curiously 


enough, that there was not half the bitter- 


ness in this that there would be in having to 
stand there silent in front of Lisa, and listen 
to Ettore’s account of the evening’s drama, 
watching Ettore grow into a heroic figure 
of stupendous importance, while he him- 
self dwindled and shrunk into a poor little 
incompetent atom. 

Amadéo’s handsome bold face was white 
and strained. He looked at Ettore, and his 
look said: ‘‘I am helpless.’”’ The moment 
clenched like a fist. . . 

‘‘What is it?”’ said Lisa, with her bright 
bird’s glance from one man to the other. 
‘‘Are you keeping something from me?”’ 

Ettore rose heavily to his feet. 

“‘T must go,’’ he said. ‘‘ Addio, Lisa.”’ 


The Good Cztiz enship 


Bureau 
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approached the Transatlantic Passenger 
Conference, and arranged for the distribu- 
tion aboard all incoming ships of this 
group. The Cunard Line was the first to 
authorize the gift of the book to its immi- 
grant passengers. 

D.A.R. Chapters on the Pacific Coast 
have not been idle, and the Manual has been 
distributed at Angel Island, the Pacific 
Coast immigrant station. 

The practical method of financing this 
service will be especially interesting to or- 
ganization women. 

The cost of printing and distributing the 
Manual is met by a twenty-five cents per 
capita tax, which has been paid promptly by 
individual Daughters or by gifts in the name 
of certain groups or chapters, always twenty- 
five cents for each member of group or 
chapter. 

The personal service work on Ellis Island 
is supported by group assessment, each 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 157] 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


l Ghitavent 3 ‘ ur 


A useful Christmas Gift 
that pleases every one 


$ Individual Name 
te? Pencil Sets 


{} This De Luxe Set is 
\. a truly beautiful gift. 
A genuine glazed leather 
case with coin pocket, en- 
graved in 18 kt. gold, filled 
with pencils and penhold- 
er in assorted colors, ruler, 
point protector and ‘pencil 
sharpener. Price $1.00. 
JUNIOR SET 3 pencils, name 
engraved, in leather case. 
Price 50c. 

Send check, money order or U. 8S. Postage. 
IMPRINT PENCIL CO. 
530 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Y 
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Sell guaranteed iaie’y for men, 
women and children. All styles. 
Seamless cotton, mercerized lisie, 
drop stitch, glos silk. None bet- 
termade. Highest quality. Won- 
derful new line of silks for Summer, 
latest and most popular shades, in- 
cluding peach, blondeand French tan 


Guaranteed to Wear 

Often take orders for dozen pairs in 
one family. Repeat orders make you 
steady income. Sell for less than store 
prices. Whether you devote spare 
time or full time, it will pay any man 
or woman to handle this brand new 
line. Write today for samples. 


—— 


MEN—WOMEN— | | 
EARN $25 TO $75 A WEEK 


Turn your hours = dollars taking orders 
for our wonaerful dress materials (latest 
fabrics and a. hosiery, handker- 
chiefs, etc. Just show samples. They sell 
themselves. Refined, easy, and pronenee. 
Experience unnecessary. Ask for plan. 


JMITCHELL & CHURCH Co.Inc, DEPT. 13 BINGHAMTON.N.Y. 


MAKE MONEY RUNNING A TEA ROOM 
We train you to organize and manage a TEA-ROOM, MOTOR INN, 


| vedere wee CAFETERIA, BITE-BAR. Won- 
R 


derful Field. Resident and Cor- 
respondence Courses. Training 
personally directed by Helen M. 
Woods, 
Room Training. 


ORIGINATOR of Tea- 
Booklet B. 


TRAINING. 


TEA-ROOM TRAINING ORGANIZATION, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 


ANT WORK .c.. ? 


60 a Noma RETOUCHING photos. Men 
li r canvassin 

pie enn loyment and furnish WORKING OUTRIT 

E. Limited offer rite today. ARTCRAFT STUDIOS 

500, Sheridan Road Chicago 


for Yourself 
Establish and oper- 
ate a ee. System 


cee tally Candy Factory’’ in your community, We furnish every- 

thin oney- making oppertunit unlimited. Either men or ee. 
gM Booklet rite for it today. Don’t put it off 

W. HILLYER RAGSDALE Drawer 122 EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


Big Profits in Home Cooking! 


Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows just how to make 
home cooking, cake-making, candy-making give big profits. 
How .to cater, run profitable TEA ROOMS, Motor Inns, 
cafeterias, etc. Write for free booklet, ‘‘Cooking for 
Profit.’’ American School of Home Economics, 835 E. 58th St., Chicage 


CAN YOU EMBROIDER? 


Women wanted to embroider linens for us at 
home during spare time. Information upon 


request. 
BELFAST COMPANY, Dept. 1711, Huntington, Ind. 


PLEASANT WORK—GOOD PAY 


Representatives of PRISCILLA DRESS FABRICS, DRY 
GOODS, HANDKERCHIEFS, etc., make good money. 
Easy, pleasant work. Full or spare time. Beautiful 
er instructions furnished. Write today. 
FITZCHARLES DRY SOORS, COMPANY 
751 Fitzcharles Bidg. NTON, N. J. 


THINGS TO PAINT 


3,000 items—Christmas Cards, Parchment Shades, wood, celluloid 
and metal novelties. ["] Catalog with 12 articles to paint, $1 New 
Gesso Polychrome Art, beautiful and profitable. C Small set, $1. 
["] Complete outfit, including plaques, directions and des signs, $5. 


COOVER ART CO., Dept.8, LINCOLN, NEB. 
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Y O UR WEDDING 
SAVE MONE on Invitations or Announcements. 


100, including 2 envelopes, $3.50 to 
$35. Latest styles. Write for samples. 


THOMAS V. HOPPER & SON, Stationery Engravers, 825 Walnut St., Phila., Pa 


URSING TAUGHT AT HOME 


Positions open. Hospital Extension Course Catalog 
FREE. Write PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL FOR 
NURSES, 2251 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wedding sets of envelopes, $3.50. 100 Visit- 

eee Cards, $1.00. Write for samples. 


W. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1034 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 


| 
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Sure Way to Get | 
Rid of Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails 
to remove dandruff completely, and that 
is to dissolve it. Then you destroy it 
entirely. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp and rub it 
in gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dissolve 
and entirely destroy every single sign and 
trace of it, no matter how much dandruff 
you may have. 

You will find, too, that all itching of 
the scalp will stop instantly, and your 
hair will be lustrous, glossy, silky and soft, 
and look and feel a hundred times better. 

You can get Liquid Arvon at any 
drug store, and a four ounce bottle is all 
you will need. 
This simple 
remedy has (ae 
never been : hh, 
known to ia ~ 
fail. 


You Can’t 
Comb Out 
Dandruff 


DULASOUDUDSAGOSSDAGEAADGRRAEDONE REDO AEOaaD 
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DELIGHTFUL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Name Pencil Sets Please The Children 


-“ ee ae 
rrr 


aA webs tnlene > | Negba”. 
: ntl Oe ae et me le eekly Red he = me en 
No. A—Six Pencils [assorted colors) and various shades Coin Pocket 
LEATHER Case with NAME engraved in 22 karat Gold 90c 
No. B—Three Pencils [assorted colors] and fancy shades embossed 
LEATHER Case with NAME engraved in 22 karat Gold 50c 


No. C—Three Assorted color Pencils, NAME in Gold—Holly Box 30c 
Order by No. Print out Names. ' Send Check or Money Order. 


UNIVERSAL PENCIL CO. 383 West 60th Street 


New York City 


Baby’s 
‘Tender 
Skin 


HE most precious and tender skin in 

the world is that of the little baby, and 
one of the best soaps in the world to use on 
that skin is a castile soap combined with the 
finest grade of olive oil. 


Hermes Pure Olive Oil Castile Soap 


is guaranteed to be an absolutely pure imported 
soap. It is ideal for children and grown ups. 
It is kind to the skin. 


Full weight three ounce cakes packed ten 
in box sent to you by mail upon receipt of One 
Dollar. A recipe for a perfect shampoo is 
enclosed in every package. 


HERMO PRODUCTS CO., 82 Wall St., N.Y. C. 
Kesar Sy TE 
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Chapter paying two dollars per annum. In 
eleven states, Chapters sent more than their 
quota for this work, in addition to generous 
boxes of dry goods and clothing. 

Just now the service rendered by the Ellis 
Island Committee is especially interesting. 
With the quota law separating members of 
a family, wives and mothers are often 
driven almost frantic with fear. The pres- 
ence of the D.A.R. Director,with her gift 
of tongues, is like a ray of light to the dazed 
foreigners. 

You readers of the Good Citizenship 
Bureau are intensely practical. Perhaps 
when you have read this far, you will pause 
and ask: 

‘‘But what is the work of the D.A.R. to 
me? I am not a member of the Society, and 
I never expect to be. I belong to the 
Longmead Women’s Club.” 

As a member of the Women’s Club in 
Longmead or any other progressive com- 
munity, you have a committee on American- 
ization. This committee is always seeking 
help or program suggestions. Often it be- 
comes discouraged. Its members feel that 
the alien element of your town is indifferent, 
if not ungrateful, perhaps even resentful of 
_ committee’s well-meant intrusion on its 
ife. 

Here the Manual of the United States, 
issued by the National Society of the D. A. 
R., will come to your assistance. After 
reading it, you will see Americanization 
work with a clearer, a more friendly eye. 
Probably you will reorganize your plan of 
work. Certainly you will take fresh heart 
and courage. 

Scores of communities are already using 
this book in their night schools for for- 
eigners, in their courses of government and 
civics for English-speaking high-school 
students, and for distribution through pub- 
lic libraries and naturalization courts. 

By all means send for a copy of the 
Manual, addressing your request to Mrs. 
John Laidlaw Buel, Litchfield, Conn. And, 
as we have been talking of codéperation and 
friendliness, tuck into your letter at least 
five two-cent stamps, not only in return for 
the help which you will secure from this not 
inexpensive book, but in token of appre- 
ciation for the constructive work which the 
D. A. R. Committee is doing among immi- 
grants who may eventually become residents 
of your community. 

Having started out to tell you about the 
patriotic educationa! program of the D. A. R.., 
I became lost in the delightful maze of is 
work for immigrants. Now there is no room 
left in which to describe its interesting and 
exceedingly human activities along other 
lines, in supporting schools for Indian chil- 
dren in the West, and mountain children in 
the South, in offering prizes to students 


for essays on historical subjects and in | 
encouraging the proper observance of Ccn- | 
stitution Day and other historic anniversar- 


ies. 


work, send a two-cent stamp to Mrs. Robert 
J. Reed, Chairman National Committee on 
Patriotic Education, 100 Twelfth Street, 
Wheeling, West Virginia, and ask for the 
booklet describing the schools which the 
Society supports and a reprint of the report 
she presented at the 1924 Congress. 


Think Before You Vote 


(THE Good Citizenship Bureau of the 


Companion has available for its read- | 


ers a service especially prepared for this 
year of a Presidential election. The leaf- 
lets below have been prepared or assembled 
for the benefit of busy voters. 


The Platforms Paralleled 


_Just the information wanted by men 
and women who cannot spare time to 
read all the party platforms in full. 


The Complete Party Platforms 


As adopted at the national conven- 
tions, for those who would study the 
thoroughly. . 


Brief Biographies of Presidential and Vice 
Presidential Candidates 


A set of these leaflets will be sent on receipt 
of four cents in stamps for postage. Address 


Good Citizenship Bureau, 
WoMAN’S Home COMPANION, 
ee Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


If you want to know more about this : 


Every 


Woman's Problem 


Solve it at half the cost 


OU can have really smart dresses, 
beautifully styled, of fine materials, 
for little money. I save you the costs of 


hand-work, of store rent 
and expensivesalespeople 
—by sending your dresses 
to you semi-made. 


This is What I Do 


I study all the fashions and | 


select those which are really 
charming and correct. I offer 
you the choice of these se- 
lected styles. I design your 
frock completely; choose the 
proper fabrics, the proper 
colors, and the proper kind, 
quality and color of trim- 
mings. I assemble all these 
for you. And, greatest ser- 
vice of all—TI trace the ex- 
act pattern directly on the 
fabric and furnish clear and 
simple directions. 


This is All You Do 


You simply cut, sew and 
trim along the lines marked 
and your dress is made! 
Nothing could be simpler. 
No dressmaking experience 
is needed. There are no 
patterns to struggle with 
—no courses to take. Every- 
thing is planned for you. 
You get expert results 


capital. 


necessary to 


SQ “For the home well run and work well done”’ 


Engraved INVITATIONS and 
ANNOUNCEMENTS—ViSITING CARDS 


Correct in form. Perfect in exe- ; 
eution. Direct from the nation’s 
Moderate prices. 
for samples. HAUSLER & CO., Dept. A, 
Washington, D. C. 


20 Steel Die Engraved Christmas 
Cards $1.00. 6 Beautifully Engraved 
Birthday Cards 50c. 


LA IE Re cS a SESE RRS ESR ST SEE RRR RE a 


Among its many uses, Sapolio is particularly 
effective in cleaning bathtubs, wash basins 
and metal fixtures. 


When using Sapolio, gentle rubbing only is 
keep the bathroom: clean and 
sanitary. No disagreeable dust or odor. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send his name 
and 10c for full size cake. 


with ease — and no “home-made” look, 
I Start It ~You Finish It 
That is the whole story of DOLLY GRAY 
Semi-Made Dresses. It is 
the reason why you are sure 
to save half the cost of a 
ready-made dress — often 
two-thirdsand more. I know 
Style —and employ the best 
of fashion designers. And I 
know cloth. You may depend 
upon metouse only thefinest, 


For instance— 


THIS DRESS $9.95 


I will send you the beautiful 
dress illustrated (model 152), 
sizes 16 to 20, 34 to 38, semi- 
made, infineall-wool French 
Jersey Cloth (choice of navy, 
tan, seal brown, copper or 
black) for $9.95. Orin heavy 
all-silk Satin Crepe (choice of 
navy, seal brown, or black) 
for $12.50. D.M.C. embroi- 
dery yarn included at these 
prices. Send check or money 
order — or pay C.O.D. My 
guarantee of satisfaction is 
positive —if you are not 
pleased, you are to return 
the package at once and re- 
ceive your money back, 
DOLLY GRAY 


Room 312 
568 Broadway, New York City 


4y set ORESSES - 


DON’T FAIL TO SEE ALL MY STYLES 


I want you to receive my illustrated book of fash- 
ions, Modes of the Season” and Secrets of Fifth 
Avenue Style”—free. Just drop mea post-card, 


AGENTS! Sell my dresses locally. Write for plan. 


Women! i, 


Make big money quick—easy with new plans. Introduce 
and take orders in every home for exclusively designed, charm- 
ing furnishings and special reducing girdle—articles women 


Oo A ove and buy on sight. If you make less 
4 DAY than $72.00 a week, write quick for 
Free Outfit Offer, samples and particu- 

lars of this great, new opportunity. No experience neces- 

sary. I teach you, furnish everything needed for complete 
success. Territory rights going fast. Send name and address today. 


The Kellogg Co., D. C. Kellogg, President 
90 Kellogg Bidg. ra Jackson, Mich. 


Fend 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


439 West St., New York, U.S.A. 
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Development Bureau, Dept. 39-A 
Burlington Railroad Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Please send me a copy of the free booklet, ‘‘The Land of Oppor- 
tunity Now. 


with a larger 


Mothers and fathers of America—we ask a 
few minutes of your time. 


We have often told you about the Pacific 
Northwest and the opportunities it holds 
for men and women. 


Now we wish to speak of the children— 
your children. And what this great Ameti- 
can Wonderland holds for them. 


A right beginning 


Their health—nothing is closer to your 
heart than that. And the advantage of be- 
ginning life with a strong, healthy body— 
that is one of the priceless gifts the Pacific 
Northwest will bestow upon them. 


Your baby, born here, starts life with a 
larger chance of surviving to healthy man- 
hood or-womanhood. The mortality tables 
prove that. 


‘Your children, growing up here, have 
everything in their favor. The delightful 
climate (the mortality tables also prove) is 
the most healthful in the country. The 
year round it keeps the youngsters out in 
the clean air and sunshine—active, happy, 
bright-eyed and ruddy-cheeked. 


And, later on, the greatest outdoors in 
the world—the mountains, forests, plains, 
the ocean, lakes and streams—contributes 
to the building of the fine, clean youth that 
is one of this region’s priceless assets. 


And, in addition, this: 


But the Pacific Northwest offers your chil- 
dren more than the advantage of a strong, 
healthy body. 


Here too are schools that rank among the 
very finest in the United States. The great 


chance in life 


universities and colleges are one of the out- 
standing achievements of the region. 


Beautiful churches—some of the largest 
in the world—teligious organizations, rec- 
reational centers, libraries, theaters, music, 
art and social clubs have established life in 
the Pacific Northwest upon a plane as high 
and fine as in the older centers of culture. 


A wholesome community life is found 
everywhere. The cities have no slums. 
The country is brought into close contact 
with the towns by a system of splendid 
highways. Whether in one of the clean, 
modern cities or on a farm, your children 
will be deprived of none of the advantages 
essential to their physical and moral de- 
velopment. 


And a larger chance 


When they have reached manhood or wom- 
anhood, moreover, they will not find it 
necessary to leave home, to eng to 
more favored regions in search of oppor- 
tunity. 


For the Pacific Northwest itself is Ameri- 
ca’s land of opportunity today. Here a 
swift and steady development, backed by 
tremendous natural resources, assures a 
larger chance to get ahead. Hard work is 
necessary, as it is anywhere. But for the 
man who means business the future is wide 
open, the possibilities limitless. 


Do you want to learn more about this 
American Wonderland, the Pacific North- 
west, and what it holds for your children 
and yourself? The free booklet, ‘“The Land 
of Opportunity Now,’’ will give you de- 
railed and authentic information. Send 
for it now. Just fill in the coupon. And 
for any special information, write the De- 
velopment Bureau. 


P. S. Eustis, Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager, Northern Pacific Ry. . 
A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, Great Northern Ry. 
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WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


Whos Who in This Issue 


Brief Notes About Our Authors 


UTH DRAPER 

, (“Three Gener- 
ations in the Court 
of Domestic Rela- 
tions’’) is the most 
celebrated of Ameri- 
can diseuses, an artist 
who has the mag- 
netism and creative 
imagination to make the characters of 
her monologues live before her 
audiences. Miss Draper is a grand- 
daughter of Charles A. Dana of the 
New York Sun on her mother’s side; 
her father, William H. Draper, was a 
well known New York physician. 
She had from childhood on a natural 
gift for mimicry, and she first de- 
veloped her monologues as “‘stunts”’ 


. to amuse friends. Finally she realized 


that she was competing unfairly with 
professionals, and became one herself. 
Her first big professional success was 
at AZolian Hall in London. This was 
followed by a season in Paris and one 
in Madrid, by engagements in lesser 
English cities, and finally by very 
successful engagements in the big 
London music halls. New York, her 
“home town,”’ was ready to acclaim 
her upon her return: a “Draper Night’”’ 
in New York is anevent. The Com- 
PANION will publish four more of 
Miss Draper’s monologues in forth- 
coming issues. 


Cs B. STERN (“Empty Tables’) 
uses her initials instead of her full 
name not because she is overanxious 
to be taken for a man, but because 
her names are distasteful to her. One 
of them, indeed, she confesses is 
Gladys, and while that may be the 
best of names for some people, Miss 
Stern says that it is the worst in the 
world for her. As a compromise, her 
friends call her Peter. Miss Stern is 
English, and London born. She 
started writing as a child of seven, 
and published her first novel in 1913 
at the age of twenty-two. She has 
published ten books altogether, four 
of which have appeared in this 
country, the latest of which is 
“The Back Seat.” *‘Debatable 
Ground” first made her widely 
known to American readers. In 1919 
she married Geoffrey Holdsworth, 
and they now have a charming little 
house on the Italian Riviera where 
they spend most of their time. 


. D. BERESFORD (‘‘The Three 

Cases’’) is one of England’s most 
distinguished novelists, author of the 
widely read Jacob Stahl trilogy of 
novels, and more recently of ‘“‘Love’s 
Pilgrim” and ‘“‘Unity.’’ He comes of 
a long line of Church of England 
clergymen, and was born near Peter- 
borough, where his father had been a 
minor canon in the cathedral. His 
father, who was fifty-one when the 
son was born, had in turn been born 
when his father was comparatively 
old, so that “J. D.” is actually the 
grandson of a man (born 1774) who 
was at school when Dr. Johnson died, 
who may well have seen Fanny 
Burney and Boswell, and who un- 
doubtedly remembered Cornwallis’s 
surrender. Young Beresford had the 
usual schools, but he says he was 
never really educated until he took 
the task in hand himself at the age of 
twenty-one. Infantile paralysis had 
left him but partial use of one leg, and 
any career of action was barred. He 
had studied architecture, and he 
began life in an architect’s office, 
leaving this after a few years for 
insurance work which was more re- 
munerative. Writing had long been 
a secret passion. He began contribut- 
ing to magazines and reviews, and 
won some recognition, but it was the 
appearance of the first of the Jacob 
Stahl books in 1911 that heralded a 
new English writer of the first rank. 


DWARD EL- 

WELL WHIT- 
ING, whose _ edito- 
rial (‘“‘Politics and 
Folks’’) opens this 
number of the Com- 
PANION, evidently 
had a strong edito- 
rial trend early in life, 
for he writes us that he “‘learned to 
read with the aid of the editorial page 
of The Springfield Republican.” We 
should add that his father was a mem- 
ber of the staff of that famous old New 
England daily. After school and 
Harvard, Mr. Whiting took up news- 
paper work in Boston, and is now con- 
nected with the Boston Herald, for 
which he writes a daily column dealing 
with nature, home life, education, and 
humor. 


OCTOR EDWARD SPENCER 

COWLES (‘‘Dangerous Cur- 
rents’’) is a specialist in nervous and 
mental diseases. He was educated at 
William and Mary College, the 
University College of Medicine, and 
the Harvard Medical School. He did 
special microscopic work in the brain 
and spinal cord under the great 
pathologist Southard. He next did 
research work in nervous and mental 
diseases under Dr. James J. Putnam 
and Dr. Edward Cowles, famous 
Harvard Medical professors. Then 
Dr. Edward Spencer Cowles estab- 
lished a Hospital for Mental Diseases, 
where Dr. ward Cowles worked 
with him for ten years. When Doc- 
tor Cowles came to New York he 
was at the head of the Department of 
Psychopathology, in the Department 
of Neurological Surgery, at the New 
York Polyclinic Medical School and 
Hospital, until the institution was 
taken over by the government during 
the World War. He is now director 
of the Park Avenue Hospital, New 
York City, and medical investigator 
on the Ministry of Healing for the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States. Doctor Cowles is 
director of the famous ‘‘Body and 
Soul Clinic” at Saint Mark’s Church 
in the Bouwerie, New York. 


ILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 

(“Simplifying the: Business of 
Politics’) is the owner and editor of 
the Emporia, Kansas, Gazette, and 
one of the most familiarly known of 
Americans to his fellow countrymen. 
He is reputed to have started his 
contact with the printed word as a 
boy in a printer’s shop, in the days 
when such lads were called “‘printers’ 
devils.”” He has owned and edited 
the Gazette since 1895, and found 
time besides for half a dozen excellent 
novels, and for frequent contributions 
to the leading magazines. 


LINORECOWANSTONE (“One 

Uses the Handkerchief’’) writes 
of the engaging, amusing, pathetic, 
funny little Mexican youngsters of 
her story out of real understanding of 
and love for them. ‘Shortly after my 
marriage in 1915,” she says in a re- 
cent letter, “I went to New Mexico 
with my husband, where we spent 
almost four years in the Chino Cop- 
per Company town of Hurley. When 
the schools reopened after the flu 
epidemic, I consented — somewhat 
fearfully, for I had never taught 
young children—to finish the spring 
term in the place of a teacher who 
was unable to return. It was in 
those few weeks that I became ac- 
quainted with my little Mexican 
friends. I was utterly captivated by 
their gentle dignity, their responsive- 
ness, and their funny enthusiasms. 
“One Uses the Handkerchief”’ is the 
first of six stories of Mexican school 
children which the ComPANION will 
publish. 
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"TODAY, more than ever, Youthfulness and Smart know that adress made from a Pictorial Review Pattern 
Style are synonymous. And, because Pictorial preserves the very spirit of youth. Each pattern includes 
Review Patterns create slender and youthful lines, the free the special dressmaking guide, the Pictograf, with 
best-dressed women everywhere demand them. They 


every necessary instruction clearly printed on it. 
Don’t miss Pictorial Review for November—the 25th Anniversary number-—con- 


taining the first of M. Leone Bracker’s wonderful series of pictures interpreting 
The Ten Commandments, and another of those beautiful art supplements in gor- 
geous colors called “Autumn’ 


’ by America’s greatest landscape painter, George Inness. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW PATTERNS | 
Create Slender and Youthful Lines 


On Sale at-All Leading Stores 
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present their views on the various features of the magazine. 


“Dear Edztor” 


Tuts DEPARTMENT is an open forum where readers are invited to 


WOMAN’S 


Let- 


ters are selected for publication which seem most interesting and 
varied; the Editor does not necessarily endorse the opinions expressed. 


| Dear Epitor: ‘I enjoy your paper 
"| dolls very much. My mother has 
Ss” been taking the Woman’s Home 
© CoMPANION ever since I can re- 
member. 
Please bob Judy’s hair. She is too young 
to have long hair. 
A. F. A., Tennessee. (Age 9.) 


We hope to have a brand new kind of paper 
doll soon, A. F. A., but in the meantime 
don’t scorn Judy’s hair. Age has nothing 
to do with the length of it, nowadays. 


Dear Epitor: The breakfast dishes 
are waiting and my bread is just 
about ready for pans, but I’ve just 


love this wonderful WomANn’s Home Cow- 
PANION. Mine came last night, but my 
husband got it first. So while I finished my 
breakfast this morning I stole time to look 
my own magazine through, and this is the 
result. 

I wrote you a letter about a year and a 
half ago which you were kind enough to 
publish and in that I said I was determined 
to kill all the dragons in the way that led to 
being a good housekeeper. . 

I want to tell youl’vekilled amillion orso 
and theroad ismuch easier than it was, and not 
a little of my success is due to the WoOMAN’S 
Homs Companion. Even the advertise- 
ments.are an inspiration. Some day I think 
I’ll have to write a book about my experi- 
ences, for it’s been a hard, long fight. 

I was born with no more idea of system 
than a jack-rabbit, so I had to make myself 
over first of all, and it was no easy job, but I 
stayed with it and now, praise be, I just 
love systems and schedules and “‘all sich.” 
Do you wonder that I love you? 

Mrs. J. C. K., Washington. 


Three cheers for anyone who can become 
really systematized and run a successful 
gens schedule. It is along, hard 
job. 


Dgar Epitor: For many months I 

have read and enjoyed your maga- 

zine, but can do so no longer. I am of 

: Czech parentage and I resent the 

story, ‘‘I, Charis, Take Thee, Jan,” written 

by Margaret Widdemer and appearing in 
your magazine. 

Apparently Miss Widdemer has no 
knowledge of the Czech people and their 
customs. Her ignorance is no excuse for 
humiliating and insulting them. Surely a 


magazine should entertain its readers and 


not offend them. A. R., New York. 


This is the brickbat, but below is the 
bouquet. 


f Dear Epiror: I think the Com- 
, § PANION the best monthly magazine 
‘as printed and read it from cover to 
MAS back including The Postscript, which 
I have always enjoyed. 

I enjoyed the story “I, Charis, Take 
Thee, Jan”’ very much, for I think it has a 
wonderful message to people who come to 
this country of ours. Mrs. S. A. F., Iowa. 


There was no intention of offending any 
nationality in this excellent story of Miss 
Widdemer’s. ‘The difficulty of adjust- 
ment between individuals of different races 
is very real and needs no apology. 


DrarR Epiror: I simply had to 

write to express my appreciation of 

‘Are You Worthy of A Dog?” 

Indeed, it’s the best thing I have 
read in months. 

We have a dog who is half-collie and half 
timber wolf. Most people are afraid of him, 
but he is our best friend. His intelligence is 
uncanny, for he seems to understand nearly 
all we say, and he is an excellent watch- 
dog. There are so many people who think 
very little if any of their dog’s comfort, and 
I am sure some of them will read that 
article and wake up. 

The Companion for August i is Kompibie. 
From cover to cover there is not one thing 


got to write to tell you how much I . 


that does not hold interest in some way for 
someone. 

I think the people who have never read a 
CoMPANION are indeed unlucky. I wish all 
the staff happiness and prosperity. 

Mrs. J. H., California. 


We fully echo your feelings as to dogs. 


Dear Epiror: Of course I always 
enjoy the CoMPANION from the gay 
front cover to the ad on the back. 
oes But even the birds are joining me. 
As I sat on my porch recently, the May 
number with its bright flowers lay on a stool 
at my feet, while I watched a humming 
bird sip nectar from the larkspur on the 
lawn. To my delight the ruby-throated 
beauty came actually over the edge of the 
porch, poising for a full minute above the 
ComMpPANION! I could have reached him 
easily. : 

Have you ever seen one sit calmly on a 
wire or flower stalk? There are two pairs 
nesting near here—one in the yard, we 
know—and we frequently see them sitting 
still about the flower yard. I have seen 
three perched at one time and one flying 
about. 

I thought you might be interested in the 
cover attracting such attention. 
Mrs. L. W., North Carolina. 


Indeed we are interested in this story of a 
literary North Carolina humming -bird. 


Dear Epiror: I want to tell you 

how much every department in the 

Companion has been used during the 

‘past few years in my school—a 
rural school with classes ranging from 
kindergarten to eighth grade. We have 
each month my own copy and a number of 
copies which the children bring from their 
own homes. We use them daily. 

The cover designs appeal to us all. We 
mount them on colored construction paper 
and hang them on our bulletin board to be 
used for picture study and often for oral 
and written language stories. 

‘‘ Adventures of Susie Squash”’ serve for 
oral stories and second-grade reading 
lessons. 

Many of the serial and short stories are 
used for reading material during the li- 
brary period for the upper grades. 

We have hardly an entertainment or 
special day program that is not made up, 
in part, of material from the Companrion— 
games, poems, decorations, or refresh- 
ments. 

The sewing class regularly uses the dress 
department, and embroidery, crochet, and 
cross-stitch patterns. 

The youngsters, big and little, love work 
that is not in the regular textbooks. The 
novelty of studying from a real magazine 
appeals to them—and much live, up-to-date 
enoyledep is gained. 

Mrs. B. W. W., Connecticut. 


So—the Companion goes to school! And 
apparently graduates with honors. Thank 
you. 


Dear Epiror: Early this morning, 

before plunging into the maelstrom 

of daily life on an acreage in July, 

I sorted and mended my little heap 
of COMPANIONS. Perhaps some other 
reader blessed with a heap of back numbers 
would appreciate this little hint. 

When the magazine is new and you are 
enjoying the first glow, fired by the newness 
and ‘‘all-thereness”’ of it, just take down 
your little glue-pot and glue a narrow strip 
of cloth along the edge. Years from to-day, 
when you help yourself to a few minutes up 
in the attic or down in the basement, you 
will be glad to realize that the covers, 
‘‘Dear Editor,” and Postscript Man are still 
among those present. 

Mrs. W. A. C., Iowa. 


* 
Why, of course! Mend ’em and keep ’em. 


Dear Eprror: Perhaps E. L. C., 
New York, does not find the 
‘“‘Monthly Budget” fitted to her 
requirements, but please, she should 
not condemn it, because it 7¢s practical. 
During 1923 the clothing for my husband 
and myself was only $106. 

I believe our income compares with the 
$2500 allowed in the budget, for ours is 
$1800 and we have no children. The silk 
dress, the pongee, and the cape are omitted 
from my wardrobe entirely. My supply of 
underwear is less than that allowed. But 
really, I have never been forced to bed 
while some of it was drying! And I like to 
change frequently into fresh, clean things, 
too! But the underwear of to-day is so 
quickly and easily washed. 

No, I am not clothed ultra-fashionably, 
but neither are my clothes noticeably 

“tacky.” 

I prefer to aie the $30 for books and 
magazines—I really don’t need the silk 
dress. The cape money goes into new 
records. The reading and music I shall 
enjoy to-day and also to-morrow; the 
clothing would soon become old. 

I would not do without our regular in- 
vestment fund—it is the foundation of 
many dreams that may come true at some 
far, far-away time. But, personal experience 
has taught me that you can look present- 
able, suitably attired for the occasion, on 
even less than $160. 

No, I am not too old to care for my ap- 
pearance. I care very much! And I shall 
have three more birthdays before I need 
say “‘thirty’’! L. H. H., Wyoming. 


This is a fine womanly letter, and we like 
the little natural touch of vanity in it. A 
woman without a bit of it is not truly 
feminine. 


Dear Epiror: I simply must tell 
.- you how much I have enjoyed the 
many items of the August’ 1924 
4\3~ number. It seems to me the best yet, 
for there are many valuable things in it, 
especially the article on the use of sour 
milk. That is a regular life saver for me. 

I have just finished ‘‘Oh, These Men!” 
and “Tea and Light Refreshments’”’ in this 
number. I don’t know when I’ve enjoyed 
any stories so much, and I mean just that! 

Believe me, I’m going to have one of 
those adorable cut-out dresses which looks 
as if it might make me—and I am a regular 
42 instead of a perfect 36—look like some- 
thing else besides a tub. If it gives as much 
service as the little wash suits—Oliver 
Twist—that I ordered through the cut-out 
department for my small son, I’ll be more 


than satisfied. I never saw anything wear 


as they do, never faded a bit after being 
daily laundered. 
‘As I live in a small town these cut-outs 


are a regular boon to me, an amateur sewer > 


and a very amateur one at that. 

‘Long live the ComMPpANION that has been 
more than a COMPANION to me on days 
that are ‘‘blue’’ despite everything. 

Mrs. B. O., California. 


What? “Blue”? days in California? We 
simply can’t imagine it. 


Dear Eprror: I am not one of 

your admirers of many years’ stand- 

ing. In fact I became personally 

acquainted with the ComMPaANION 
only three years ago when, as an inexperi- 
enced bride, I found many helpful sugges- 
tions in it. 

I particularly like your ‘‘Who’s Who?” 
It is so interesting to know something about 
the writers whose stories one enjoys. I was 
so glad to find Miss Tabor in the August 


. ““Who’s Who?” Through her suggestions in 


the ComMpaNION I have converted our rear 
lawn into an informal garden which is the 
admiration of all our friends. Three years 
ago I had never so much as planted one 
seed in all of my life. Next year I am 


going to have some winter bouquets made 
from her suggestions in the May Com- 
PANION. 

I think you are very, very generous to 
give us another delightful department— 
‘*Miscellany’’—when your magazine is al- 
ready so filled with interesting depart- 
ments. 

I cannot say, like some of your admirers, 
that I like every single story and every 
single department, but I can say that the 
COMPANION covers the widest range of 
interesting articles and is the most complete 
and satisfying magazine I have been able 
to find. Mrs. W.N.B., Illinois. 


If you have a photograph of that garden, 
won’t you send it to us, please? We would 
like to see it. 


Dear Eprror: I enjoyed the arti- 

cles on good books in the June and 

July issues very much. Will you 

please try to keep them up?—for I am 
sure very many of the readers enjoy them. 
I read a good deal and it is so nice to be able 
to find out from an article the best books, 
and consequently not have to waste time on 
books of little good. 

Our family has been taking the Com- 
PANION for almost two years now and we 
certainly find great pleasure in it. 

I think if you just try keeping on doing 
your best about the different articles that 
you will please everybody. Of course 
there will probably always be someone to 
criticize, but I wouldn’t pay much attention 
to them if I were you. 

L. B. C., California. 


More book articles are coming. And about 
criticism—we’re very glad to have it when 
it isn’t based on petty personal prejudice. 


Dear Epiror: For a number of 
years, I really do not know how 
Z} many, my family and I have en- 
joyed The Postscript. It was some- 
thing of a shock to-day to discover at the 
bottom of The Postscript in the July num- 
ber xxooox. In my small daughter’s 
correspondence x means a kiss and o 
means a hug. She arranges them in orderly 


rows, thus: xxx. Is it better form to mix 
000 
them, or just a passing fad of the season? 


Is Mr. Carruth saying farewell to the 
ComMPANION’s readers before leaving for his 
vacation, or is it only a device for filling the 
page because his ideas gave out and he was 
hurrying to thrust his head out of a south 
window to take the one full breath of out- 
door air mentioned in the middle of the 
fourth column of the same page? 

I am really curious. I do not know how to 
properly appreciate xxooox until I know 
their significance. 

From an appreciative admirer of the 
ComPaANION and .The Postscript. 

Mrs. E. W. S., New York. 


No, this isn’t a device of The Postscript 
Man to show his affection for his readers, 
but merely the printer’s designation of a 
certain edition. 


Drar Eprror: Just before Christ- 

‘ mas each year most magazines begin 

to print articles on ways of making 

' small but appropriate gifts, such as 

crochet and embroidery, but it is usually too 

late in the season to put these to use. So 

why not print them in the summer months 

when we have so many leisure moments on 
the porch to use theses ye yin? 

., California. 


Your idea is excellent but haven’t you 
noticed that in the summer we usually do 
print some pages of embroidery, crochet, 
and handicraft which would make good 
Christmas gifts? For instance, in the 
August number are ‘‘The New Cutwork i in 
Colors,” “Sister and Brother Suits,”’ 
“Fascinating Ways to Use Raffia;” in July, 
““A Quick Summer Craft,” ‘‘“From Kitchen 
Toweling;’’ in June, ‘“Trimmed with Lace,”’ 
‘‘Handmade Baby Blankets,” “Of Tuscan 
Net,”’ ‘“‘Your Initial on Lingerie,’’ ‘‘Cro- 
cheted Tassels,” ‘‘From Four Handker- 
chiefs,’’ and ‘‘A Stitch of Wool.”’ 
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HESE remarkable reports are typical of 
thousands of similar tributes to Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. 


There is nothing mysterious about its action. 
It is not a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense. But when the body is choked with the 
poisons of constipation — or when its vitality 
is low so that skin, stomach and general health 
are affected—this simple, natural food achieves 
literally amazing results. 


Concentrated in every cake of Fleischmann’s Yeast are millions 


A few cents each week --- 
Vigorous, glowing Health again! 


ONSTIPATION, skin and 
stomach troubles yield 
naturally and permanently | 
to the powerfulaction of this 
simple food. Doctors,nurses, 


farmers, lawyers, policemen, 
business girls—people of 
every age and in every walk 


, of life have found the road 


to health with Fleischmann’ s 
Yeast. 


send you a free copy of our latest booklet on Yeast for Health. 
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strengthening the intestinal muscles and making 
them healthy and active. 


Dissolve one cake in a glass of water (just hot 
enough to drink ) — before breakfast and at bed- 
time. Fleischmann’s Yeast, when taken this 
way, is especially effective in overcoming or 
preventing constipation. Or eat 2 or 3 cakes a 
day—spread on bread or crackers—dissolved in 
fruit juices or milk—or eat it plain. 


Write us for further information, or let us 


of tiny yeast-plants, alive and active. At once they go to work— 


Address: Health Research Dept. B-1o, The Fleischmanh Com- 
invigorating the whole system, clearing the skin, aiding digestion, | pany, 701 Washington Street, New York. 


Lieb dais 


“*Until six months ago I was virtually a hermit, 
only going out to work every day and then spending 
the evening reading in my room. I was an extreme 
example of a pimple-faced youth. It seemed noth- 
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“I did not eat six cakes of Yeast and feel myself 
improving immediately. In fact for one month I used 


ing could remove these-eruptions. 
“Then I tried the Fleischmann treatment. In one 
month my face had indeed cleared up greatly. I 
continued the treatment for three months, and by 
that time my face had become as clear as anybody’s. 
I go everywhere now and bless the day I started to 
use Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 
: (Mr. Bernard Kliman of Philadelphia, Pa.) 


the 


“For years I suffered from habitual constipation. Cathartics gave 
but temporary relief. I could not enjoy my favorite dishes without fear of 
flatulence, disturbed sleep, etc. I read of the merits of Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
In despair I took the Yeast haphazardly—later—three times daily. Today 
I hardly know myself—face all aglow with the pink of health—no constipa- 
tion annoyances. Again I eat my favorite New England boiled dinner with- 
out after discomfort!” 
(A letter from Mr. G. Henderson Coyle of Detroit, Mich.) 
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*“‘Fleischmann’s Yeast gave me everything that four years’ 
chronic constipation, with its then continual purgative taking, took 
from me. Asa ‘rifleman’ I saw active service on four fronts, and con- 
stipation undermined my constitution until I became a nervous 
wreck, invalided from the ‘service; classified neurasthenic, I was 
awarded a pension with disability 40%. Life was hell. After per- 
suasion I tried Fleischmann’s Yeast and now eat well, sleep well and 


F LEISCcHMANN’S YEAST FOR HEALTH 
comes only in the tinfoil package—uit cannot 
be purchased in tablet form. All grocers 


what’s better, work well and cheerfully. 


“A month ago I wrote the pension authorities asking for a final 


award. I don’t need my pension any longer.” 


(A letter from Mr. Charles H. Ward of Halifax, N. S.) 
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have it. Start eating it today! You can 
order several cakes at atime, for Yeast will 
keep fresh in a cool, dry place for two or 
three days. 


3 cakes a day without any visible improvement. But 
by the middle of August, 1921, my chronic constipation 
commenced to give way—I again consulted our family 
physician, who told me to use no other remedies but 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. . . . Today my stomach troubles 
have become ancient history, and my skin eruption a 
thing of the past—thanks to the remarkable effects of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 
(A letter from Miss Ruth Rollband of Utica, N. Y.) 


“From the time I was twelve years old until I 
was thirty-three, every year I had an attack of 
boils. No remedy or,treatment had any effect. 
My profession was teaching. Seven years ago my 
annual attack of boils began. The school phy- 
sician examined me and told me to buy Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast and take it daily for ten days. In 
those ten days my boils disappeared. 

The doctor told me to repeat this treatment 
once every three months for a year and that he 
was sure that I would have no boils. He was 
right. For the past seven years I have been free 
from them.” 

(A letter from Miss Elsey H. Erwin of Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
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HE printer is late with the proofs 
“again, and we don’t know what to 
do. If we are late with The Post- 
script he will use shocking language. 
If we go ahead and guess at what 
there is going to be in this issue 


we'll surely make mistakes. For example: 
lf we assume that Miss Bradley has a recipe 


for plumbago, and leaves out the plumbs, and’ 


we'rebuke her for her carelessness, just as like 
as not she won’t say a word about plumbago, 
or if she does that she’ll begin with, ‘‘ wash two 
quarts plumbs,”’ and then we shall feel pretty 
small; besides, plumbago isn’t something to eat, 
though it ought to be by the sound, and. you 
don’t spell the “‘edible drupaceous fruit of a 
tree of the genus Prunus’’ with a b, though it 
looks better, notwithstanding the dictionary, 
which we just looked up to be sure about the b; 
and even if there isn’t a 6 on the end of plum 
there is on something connected with plums, 
good King Arthur’s bag-pudding,—‘“‘and in it 
put great lumps of fat as big as my two 
thumbs’’—there’s the 6 we were thinking 
about, on thumb—‘‘and what they could not 
eat that night the Queen next morning fried;”’ 
and we can write a longer sentence than you 
can. A dozen such sentences and the page will be 
full, and the printer can keep his old proofs. 


one of the cover, with its delightful dog 

family. We can’t believe the little fellow 
who has returned is a real prodigal; back from 
living with the swine, but that he’s more like 
another and better swine, the little pig who went 
to market, his brother with the pink ribbon 
being like the little pig who stayed at home. 
There were some low persons around the mar- 
ket and they tied him up—you can tell that by 
the string. Though he does seem a bit guilty, as 
you can see by his expression and the fact that 
he’s been tracking around on the step, hesitat- 
“ing to come in, like the man we mentioned last 
month, who was gone after the armful of wood 
eighteen years. 

Probably his mother told the puppy not to 
go out of the yard, but he forgot. Pups will be 
pups. It may be that this is the same dog 
family that appeared on the cover a year ago 
last August, the puppy in a crate, and again 
last April, both puppy and mother out in the 
rain with the green door shut. Still, the big 
dog seems hardly the same. Of course this 
might be the back door of the same house, the 
welcome on the mat being for tramps; though 
Mr. Davis, the artist, has left out either the O 
or the M from the word, but the tramps won’t 
notice, they being poor spellers mostly— 
probably half of them couldn’t spell either 
plum or plumb. Just fancy a tramp saying, 
‘“T’anks, Lady, fer th’ hunk o’ drupaceous 
puddin’.”’ 

_ By the way, do, you spell that word welcome 
or welcomb? We haven’t got time to rummage 
the dictionary every ten minutes. 

We hope there’s a good bone waiting for the 
prodigal to gnaw (or knaw), and that the one 
with the ribbon won’t tumble on his nose. 


Bows there are a few proofs, including 


HILE on the canine subject, -one lady 
writes a pleasant letter closing with 
this: ‘‘Long live The Postscript, Dogs 
and Gardens, Good Looks and - Fashions! 
Hurrah!”’ That’s the proper spirit. Another 
‘ correspondent dates her letter ‘‘Blue Mon- 
day,’ and tells how, after reading The Post- 
script, the day got quite pinkish, and she 
chirked up and gave.the babies.a bath. 
Perhaps you will remember that in July, 
speaking of the article on Governor Nestos, of 
North Dakota, we mentioned the summer 
nights in Norway, and wondered how you 
know, where the sun shines all night, when to 
get up for breakfast. A reader who is visiting 
in Sweden says never fear, a meal or two one 
way or the other doesn’t matter; they have 
seven a day where she is living, to wit: Little 
breakfast (in bed), regular breakfast, bite-to- 
eat, dinner, luncheon, supper, snack. Some 
persons with a hearty appetite tuck a sandwich 
under the pillow when they go to bed.... 


There, we made up the sandwich—the lady 
didn’t say a word about it. We're always 
overdoing things. 


_'-A man writes from Ohio that after careful 


‘ 


listening over a rather long life he has ‘‘never 
once heard. anybody relieve ‘themselves by 
saying just ‘damn.’ It simply isn’t done. 
Please call this to the attention of the story 
authors.’’ The man may be right. 

Then a lady in Florida reminds us of some- 
thing we ought to have mentioned, that the 
man in Mrs. Pangborn’s story has the name of 
the lover of Longfellow’s Evangeline, Gabriel 
Lajeunesse, “the son of Basil the blacksmith.” 
And another-man in California writes that 
we're all wrong when we said recently that 
wooden: ‘shoe pegs and copper toes must be 
things of the past. His firm sells carloads of 
copper-tipped shoes and bushels of wooden 
pegs. It’s hairpins, he says, that have gone 
out. We hope that the firm also still sells boots 
with red tops for boys, with pictures of dogs 
stamped on them in gold. 

And just one more: A lady writes from 
Vancouver to say that in September Mr. Lewis 
put Savoy in Switzerland, and he and the 
artist got things mixed in other ways, the Alps 
on the wrong side of Lake Léman, and such 
little slips. Well, The Postscript said that 
somebody had moved Mont Blanc in the night, 
and after that anything might happen. Be- 
sides, Mr. Lewis was there since the war, and 
we read constantly of changes in Europe. 

We referred to the matter of deck-cleaning 
last month, and now they say that decks are 
no more scrubbed than swept. Just as if we 
didn’t know that! Ha, ha! decks are swabbed, of 
course—certainly. But no one shall rob us of 
holystone. 


‘Six days thou shalt work and do all that 
thou art able, 

On the seventh holystone the deck and clean 
the cable.” 


From House Plants to Zebras 


OME more proofs have come, so we can’t 
S beat about the bush any longer. We spoke 

of the possibility, in a possible case, of 
making a possible reference to Miss Bradley’s 
possible recipe for plumbago, and now you can 
never guess what has happened. Telepathy is 
on the rampage; the printer must have sent us 
a thought right through the ether; with a 
typographical error in it to be sure; but that’s 
just like a printer. Here comes the proof of 
Miss Tabor’s article, ‘‘ Plants for the House,” 
and she is talking about Plumbago for sunny 
windows! It gave us quite a turn. 

Of course the plumbago we were thinking 
about after we found it isn’t some sort of 
dessert, was graphite, such as they make lead 
pencils out of, and use to grease the joints of 
motor cars. But it’s the same word, and when 
we saw it on the page you could have knocked 
us down with a fuchsia blossom. The sug- 
gestion must have come from the printer by 
thought transference. And this is the best of 
it: perhaps the plumbago plant bears fruit, and 
in their native land maybe plumbago berries 
and cream are a regular breakfast dish. 

‘Miss Bradley has some pages of course, and 
tells how to utilize left-overs. There is a page 


of old New England dishes, including bean 


porridge, which you eat in a pewter porringer; 
and it says serve hot, which is all well enough 
if you want to, but it can be eaten cold, and if 
it isn’t best when it’s nine days old then there 
is no truth in what you hear. . . . Mrs. Roth 
has discovered some turkey ghosts. 

Mrs. Nichols quotes a lot of poetry this time 
—it must be the autumn days. If there were 
dreams to sell, what would you buy? The 
poet answered for himself with: 


“*A cottage lone and still, 
: With bowers nigh, 
Shadowy, my woes to still, 
Until I die.”’ 


Fashions seem active. Don’t you want Miss 
Conover’s Monday morning missive? Hats are 
higher. There’s a Suzanne Talbot. Maryvonne 
contributes one, a trotteur type, though you 
can sit still in it if you want to; but who wants 
to when the trotteuring is good? Caroline 
Reboux and Jeanne Delzons mix in, all under 
the auspices of M. Ferlé Heller. Who is Lewis, 


with his glycerined ostrich?—not Frederick, we © 


hope. How about a plumbagoed emu? 

But the thing that pleases us most in the 
fashions is the page for the jeune fille. The 
jeune fille has been neglected too long. c 


Collars or cold cream? asks Miss Cades. 
Our answer is prompt: Combine them, re- 
taining the best features of each. Observe the 
gracefully posed tars in the top picture. We 
can’t make out if those are waves on the far 
horizon or the edge of an awning. 

What is this about a Twelve-to-Twenty 
talk in the fall issue of ‘‘The Fashions’’? 


‘This fact so far has been carefully concealed. 


It might not mean so much, but it seems to ask 
the question, Are you a sheep or a zebra? 
Naturally, every woman wants to know which 
she is. Which should you rather be? The 
sheep is a gentle animal, beloved by all, but 
we've heard that the zebra is rather wild. We 
once read of a man who harnessed, and tried to 
hitch up, a zebra, and the critter kicked his 
buggy to pieces, some of the spokes, and part 
of the dashboard, so far as the man could find 
out, never coming down. At least, they didn’t 
come down as long as the man stuck around, 
though they’ve probably landed before this 
time. But the zebra woman may not be this 
kind of zebra. We should hope not. Our notion 
of the ideal. woman would be one who has 
combined the characteristics of the sheep and 
the zebra, retaining the best features of each. 


The Serial Continues 
Pt second fat installment of ‘‘ Andrea 


Thorne”’ is here as was to be expected, 
and things get on. Those young people 
that we mentioned last month, walking down 
the dim mountain path, go back to try the 


-mountain again. They go back once too often. 


Though it was probably the moon that was to 
blame rather than the mountain. The moon 
has a great deal to answer for. When we get 
to Congress we shall introduce a bill for an 
amendment to the Constitution abolishing the 
moon. 

There is a vivid description of the wedding. 
Ah, you people who read The Postscript first! 
what wedding? We’re not going to tell! The 
new dress, ‘‘green, with black devilfishes on 
it.’’ We wonder if they were the same variety 
that was used in the frutta del mare of the story 
‘““Empty Tables.” We like the cheerful clergy- 
man, who didn’t forget what the missionaries 
had to put up with. Maybe, in fact, the frittta 
del mare of the South Pacific formerly con- 
sisted partly of missionary. 

But, though the moon as usual plays havoc, 
Miss Bates doesn’t seem to make it do any 
impossible astronomical things. 
we think we shall get out a first-aid kit for story 
writers, consisting of one Bartlett’s Familiar 
Quotations, one prayer book, and one copy of 
the Old Farmer’s Almanac, showing the dum- 
founding phases of the moon in the sky which 
bends above us. 

Were there red pumps at filling stations fif- 
teen years ago? The people who went to the 
Commercial Palace used an uncommon form in 
registering. You didn’t see ‘‘No Parking”’ 
signs fifteen years ago—did you? We don’t 
think the verb to park was then heard east of 
the Missouri River. ‘‘Eighteen-point head- 
lines.’’ This type you are now reading is seven- 
point (though we still think it should be called 
minion), so eighteen-point wouldn’t be so much. 


We wish Miss Bates wouldn’t make her college | 


professor say ‘‘try it out.’’ If you try it, what 
more do you do when you try it out? 

What’s this about some mysterious Scovell 
family? And we do hope we’re not always 
going to hear about the Bunchberrys and 
never see them. Only a month more to wait 
for it all. 


The Good Looks Editor Trains 
qT YOU will examine the Good Looks page 


you will find much of interest. The older 

ladies mustn’t wear flighty flaps or bobbling 
buns. If your hair straggles, “‘gum, nails, or 
legal action.”’ A writ of mandamus might do 
the business. The King’s rose in the picture 
appears to be rather well supplied with whis- 
kers. The common wild rose seems neater 
than the moss. But the King is plainly preju- 
diced in favor of whiskers. The lady in the rear 
hasn’t done her hair according to rule. 

But the really exciting thing on the page is 
this announcement by Miss Cades: ‘“ Next 
month I’m going to take a swing at the men.” 
We immediately interviewed the sporting edi- 
tor, who said: ‘‘And believe me, it will be 
some swing! Kid Cades is the best light- 
weight in this country, shifty on her feet and 
packing a punch in both mitts. One of her left 
hooks to the jaw will put out any man.” 

We like the looks of the take-to-bed animals. 
All children do pass through the stage of taking 
their most prized possessions to bed. We once 
knew a small boy who, one day acquiring a pair 
of rubber boots, insisted on taking them to 


% 


Sometimes ° 
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WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


bed «with him, and went to sleep with a hand 
and arm thrust deep in either boot. We ob- 
serve that the duck has paddlers, so we suppose 
the bunny has hoppers, the elephant trampers, 
the lamb bounders, and the pussy padders. 

We hope we’re wrong, but we fear that Mr. 
Lewis had a sad experience at Monte Carlo. 
He sounds a dark warning about not taking 
money to the Casino, and he wishes he had 
stayed one night longer. We notice that after he 
left there he put up at a good many two- 
dollar-a-day hotels. 
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Short Story—Special Notice 


HERE is a story in this issue which you 

mustn’t miss, because if you do you will 

hear other people talking about it and 
then when you go to hunt up your copy of the 
magazine you may fail to find it—somebody 
has borrowed it, or the baby has torn it up, or 
something; then what will you do? The story 
we mean is ‘‘One Uses the Handkerchief,” by 
Elinore Cowan Stone. 

Raphael Arcienega sneezes a really terrific 
sneeze, a public, unrestrained, unmodified 
sneeze, a sneeze to encourage, if not actually to 
distribute, thoss bug that call heemself mycubs. 
Anita Perez, Concha Florida, and Hortensia 
Valdes, not to mention Manuelo Habanera and 
Pedro Gonzalos, are shocked, horrified, and all 
but dumfounded by this backward step along 


the pathway leading to the good American , 


who doss not fight weeth the knife, or shoot the 
crap, except, perhaps, on duly appointed crap 
ranges, where, one supposes, the crap has a fair 
sporting chance. The count against the un- 
bridled sneeze is set forth by Ramon Sedillo, 
the Magnificent, and the consequences of this 
particular sneeze make up the story. One reads 
a more amusing story but seldom. 

Of course the story reminds the reader of 
those written some years ago by Myra Kelly, 
though it seems funnier, and its little Mexicans 
are a quite different sort. It might be hard to 
find a flock of children, or grown-ups, with a 


higher percentage of human nature. They may .- 


muffle their sneezes but not their thoughts and 
opinions. And their desire to become the good 
American could scarcely be more earnest. 
‘*“Ticher, when I espick ‘There hanks the flag,’ 
do I point weeth wheech hand?’’ demands 
Pedro. Stage fright confronts Emilia Villa. 
“‘T am so mooch afraid that my estomach aches 
me.’ But the bell rinks,.the great hour of the 
arrival of the distinguished guests is at hand, 
and dear little Raphael meets the reward of the 
good American. 


We think Frederic Dorr Steele’s illustrations 


are as good as the story, and maybe you'll be 
interested in knowing that his teacher is a 


portrait of a young lady who was here in this: . 


office till recently, when she was carried off on a 
white horse by a braw young man and mar- 


ried. . . . Well, we admit the white horse is : 


imaginary, like Miss Dibble’s Mrs. Nelson. 


But The Postscript is ready to furnish such | 


an animal to any reader on the brink of mar- 
riage. ‘ . 


One Adds Small Paragraphs 


N ONE of the stories we ran across an electric 
lamp of two hundred and fifty watts. Thisis 
the most tremendous wattage we ever heard 

of. No wonder the chap couldn’t pay his rent. 

‘Mr. Collins says that Marseilles is about 
the size of Newark, New Jersey, and the last 
guess the Bureau of the Census made about 
that was 438,699. 

In Ruth Draper’s monologue Sadie Green- 
man is made to say, “I did what I could for 
her.”” Is this what she said? We think this is 
nearer, ‘‘I done for her what I could.” 

The horse is supposed to be disappearing, but 
the Better Babies page shows that one well- 
knowm and hard-working breed is still being 
used. . It might be hard to. a more charm- 
ing flock of riders. | 

That girl who goes. 
an umbrella will 
family will never er again. 

William Allen 2 writes an entertaining 
and instructive article on politics, but when he 
speaks of a ‘‘ Democrat or Republican”’ in the 
‘days of Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe,’’ he 
is leading the trusting reader eB There 


sure to be lost; and her 


wasn’t any Republican party then, or, if there 
was, it had nothing to do with the present 
party of that name. And he is wrong when he 
says that when a man takes out a union card he 
becomes ‘‘a member of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor.’’ Several of the largest unions 
are not connected with the Federation. 
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RE Perfect 
Cleanliness 


Just see how Old Dutch makes the bathroom 
sparkle and shine! So refreshing and pleasing! Walls, 
tiling, tub, mirror, fixtures, etc., reflect perfect cleanli- 
ness—not only are they clean but sanitary and hygienic 
as well. Keeping them so is a small task when you use 


Old Dutch. 


The speed, ease and thoroughness of Old 
Dutch Cleanser are due to the character of its fine flaky 
particles. They erase the dirt without scratching, re- 
moving both visible and invisible impurities. These par- 
ticles, being flat-shaped, cover more surface too. There- 
fore, Old Dutch goes further, does more work, easier 
and better than anything else you can use. 


Old Dutch means a big saving to you because it 
gives greatest cleaning value. Use it today for economy 
and perfect cleanliness. 


"There ts nothing else like it” 


©1924, The C. P. Co. 


Victor products provide the finest — 
and most complete musical service 


‘When you buy a Victrola and the first of a library of Victor Records, you possess the 
power to call upon the greatest talent of any part of the world at any time for virtually 
anything in music, without limitations of time, distance or program. 

A comparison of the listings in Victor Record catalogs, of the names of famous Victor 
artists, of the music which the Victrola and Victor Records produce with anything else 
_available, shows how much only the Victor can give. 


The voice of Ponselle is a story. She sings; 
she more than sings: she transforms situations 
and events into glorious melody. This is the 
more striking in her Victor Records; in playing 
such records as those given below we feel her 
presence on the stage of our imaginations: 


Double-faced 
Aida—Ritorna vincitor 

Aida—O patria mia 6437 $2.00 

Ernani—Ernani involami 
Forza del Destino— Pace, pace mio Dio 6440 2.00 

© = Cradle Song (Brahms) 

greta Lullaby (Rossetti-Scott) 1002 1.50 

PONSELLE 
Victor Artist Rachmaninoff knows music; knows how to 


Victrola No. 100 
compose it, how to play it, and how it should 150 


be reproduced. It is significant that in the 
light of previous experience, he chose the 
Victor to reproduce his art. Of the thirty 
records listed, none perhaps give greater in- 
sight into the personality of the artist nor of 
his profound genius: 


Mahogany, oak or 
walnut 


Double-faced 


Prelude in G Major (Rachmaninoff) 
peice. © Prelude in G Minor (Rachmaninoff) 6261 $2.00 
PreludeinC Sharp Minor (Rachmaninoff) 
Spinning Song 814 1.50 
© 
ishki | : Polka de W. R. 
ia eee Troika en traineaux 6260 42.00 
RACHMANINOFF . Victrola No. 210 
e e e $ 1 10 . i 
Victor Artist To know the work of an artist and to know j bachoasine, tale : 


or walnut iy ; 


it well is to appreciate doubly the Victor 
Records made by that artist. Mme. Schumann- 
Heink has been heard by so many American 
audiences that unless her Victor Records were 
indeed her other self the discrepancy would 
be noted,.not by the few but by the many. 
The fact is that intonation, interpretation, 
phrasing, these things on Victor Records are 
Schumann-Heink herself as the following 
records serve to show: ; 


Double-faced 
Adeste Fidelis | 
Nearer My God To Thee 829 W150 
| is the Sweet By and By ‘a 832 1.50 
ometime We'll Understan ; , 
SCHUMANN-HEINK ga, eeaatiaie BE ge 
. Kets | olks at riome 6277 2.00 Walnut; $250; electric, $290 
Victor Artist The Rosary 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola 


ACG US PAT OFF 


; Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 
“HIS MASTERS VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


age 


